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VOLUME XXXV FEBRUARY, 1965 PART 1 


THE EFFECT OF PRACTICE ON PERFORMANCE IN A 
READING ATTAINMENT TEST 


By C. NETLEY, S. RACHMAN AnD R. K. TURNER 


(Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E.5, London 
Oniversity) 


Summary. Although it is highly desirable that educational progress should be 
assessed by means of standardised attainment tests, this procedure often 
encounters difficulties. The artificial inflation of re-test results by practice 
effects is a particularly awkward problem. The present study was designed to 
measure the extent of this effect on parallel forms of a recently developed 
attainment test, namely the Neale Analysis of Reading Ability. It was found 
that this Test is of high reliability and is insensitive to practice effects. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


THE present investigation arises from difficulties encountered in evaluating 
progress made by backward readers who have been given remedial coaching. 
The increases in scores on attainment tests that occur on retest are usually 
interpreted as ‘ true’ gain due to the coaching. However, such increases may 
also be attributed to the practice effects on the attainment test used. Increases 
which are ‘ built into ’ the test itself would be expected to occur in the absence 
of specific coaching, and there is evidence to suggest that they may be in excess 
of what would be expected assuming normal maturational changes. 

In a carefully designed study, Curr and Gourlay (1960) showed that when 
9-10 year old children were retested after various time intervals on reading 
attainment tests, highly significant gains occurred in the absence of specific 
coaching. These practice effects were highest on tests of reading comprehension 
(26-9 months and 12:2 months for average and below average readers, 
respectively, after a six-month interval). The gains on mechanical reading were 
slightly lower (14-1 and 11-8 months after six months, for the average and 
below average groups). After a three months time interval, the gains in reading 
comprehension for the average and below average groups were 18-2 and 10-4 
months, respectively, whilst for mechanical reading they were 8-0 and 6-2 
months. As can be seen from the above figures, the below average readers 
showed consistently lower gains. Significant differences both in initial scores 
and in practice effects between the four schools sampled were also found. 

The aims of the present study were to obtain data on the test-retest 
reliability of a reading attainment test and to determine the extent of practice 
effects occurring between tests in the absence of specific coaching. As it was 
our intention to use the data in the evaluation of coaching given to backward 
readers attending the Children’s Department Clinics at the Maudsley Hospital, 
it was decided to test a sample of children drawn from a school in the Hospital 
area. 


II.—THE INVESTIGATION. 


Ninety-eight children in the three oldest classes (unstreamed) of a local 
primary school were allocated to four test groups—AAA, ABC, BA and AB, by 
order of name on alphabetical class lists. Owing to very high absence rates due 
to illness, thirty children were excluded from the trial (most of the testing was 
carried out during a period of severe weather). The remaining sixty-eight 
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children were all tested individually. The mean ages of the groups are presented 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


THE AGE COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE, 


No. of Children Mean Age Standard Deviation 


Group ABC 9-10 years 
Group AAA . ain 9-27 years 


Group BA . s 9-85 years 
Group AB 9-43 years 


Tests between the mean ages of the four groups revealed no significant differ- 
ences. 


III.—Tue TEST. 


The Neale Analysis of Reading Ability (1963) was selected for study since 
it offers the following advantages: (a) the provision of parallel forms, and (b) 
three separate scores (reading accuracy, comprehension and rate) are obtained 
in a single test administration. 

The Neale Test comprises six short stories providing a continuous reading 
scale from the age of 6-12 years. The child continues to read each story in turn 
until he reaches one in which a criterion number of errors is made. At the end 
of each passage comprehension questions are asked. A reading rate score is 
obtained on the basis of the average number of words read per minute. 

Adequate standardisation data on over 2,000 children is available, and 


information about the test’s reliability, validity and parallel forms is presented 
in the Manual. 


IV.—TEsT ADMINISTRATION, 


As a retest was to be made, the standard instructions given in the Manual 
(1963) were followed with one difference. When errors were made the correct 
answer was not provided* ; the child was encouraged to try and then told to 
continue with the next word. 

The testing was carried out by post-graduate members of the course for the 
Post-graduate Diploma in Abnormal Psychology and three staff members, all 
of whom were at the time working in the Children’s Department. Test con- 
ditions were not ideal owing to a shortage of room in the school, However, it 
was considered unlikely that the validity of the results was significantly impaired. 


V.—DESIGN OF THE STUDY. 


Retests were made over two time intervals: (a) one week and (b) fourteen- 
fifteen weeks. It was assumed that practice effects due to increased familiarity 


me the test would be maximised during the first period, whilst maturational 
ot could be assumed to be relatively more evident over a fourteen-week 


It was decided to retest on th 
comparison of th A Cene and parallel forms, so as to afford a 


* Owing to a misunderstanding, 


answers, some children were accidentally given the correct 
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were used (i.e., forms A, B and C in order). In addition, two of the four test 
groups were given the same forms (A and B) but in different orders and over 
different time intervals. This was done in order to determine the relationship 
between inter-test time intervals and score changes. 


TABLE 2 
ORDER OF TEST ADMINISTRATION. 


Initial Test Retest at 1 week | Retest at 15 weeks 
after initial test after initial test 


Group ABC 


Group AAA 
Group BA 


A 
A 
B 
Group AB A 


(The letters indicate the three forms of the Neale Test.) 


Thus, a child in group 2 was tested on form A on all three test occasions, 
whilst a child in group 4 was given form B and retested after one week on form 
A, but was not given a third retest. 


VI.—RESULTS. 


As a first step in the analysis of the test results, the means and standard 
deviations for all groups were computed. These are shown in Tables 3, 4, 5 and 
6. All test results which were in the form of years and months were converted 
to years and fractions of years. 

TABLE 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE TEST RESULTS IN YEARS 
For Group ABC (n=17). 


Accuracy Comprehension 


8-24 7-90 
1-39 1-40 


8-34 8-10 
1-46 1:50 


8-36 +7 8-32 
1-47 1:55 


TABLE 4 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Test RESULTS IN YEARS 
For Group AAA (n=16). 


Accuracy Comprehension 


Form A z 8-71 
(Ist Occasion) s.d. 1-77 


Form A 3 8-89 
(2nd Occasion) .d. 1-76 


Form A | 9-29 
(3rd occasion) di 1-74 
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TABLE 5 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Test RESULTS IN YEARS 
For Group BA (n=17). 


Accuracy Comprehension 


9-15 9-49 
1-60 1-86 


9-24 9-24 
1-52 1-86 


TABLE 6 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE TEST RESULTS In YEARS 
FoR Group AB (n= 18). 


Accuracy Comprehension 


8-01 8-01 
1-41 1-47 


8-27 8-60 
1-44 1-83 


These results indicate that the children’s reading ages were somewhat 
behind their chronological ages. 


Further analysis of the data is presented below under separate headings : 


Reliability. As one of the principal aims of the study was to determine the 
retest reliability of the Neale Test, product-moment correlations were computed 
between pairs of test results for each testing occasion with form A. The results 
of these calculations are shown in Table 7. All correlation coefficients were 
found to be statistically significant (p< -01) and indicate that all of the Neale 
subtests possess a satisfactory level of retest consistency. There is a suggestion 
in the data (most pronounced in the case of the Rate results) that the time 
interval separating pairs of test occasions is a relatively unimportant considera- 
tion in determining the size of the association between them. Rather, it appears 
that the greater the number of prior testings on Form A, the higher the resulting 
correlation coefficient between any pair. 

While all the correlation coefficients were significant, the lower r for rate 
between the first and second testings suggests that any conclusions concerning 


dramatic changes in rate scores should be considered in relation to the correla- 
tion coefficient. 


TABLE 7 
-TEST CORRELATIONS WITH VARYING TIME INTERVALS WITHIN Group AAA, 


RE. 


AA, A,—A, A,—Ag 
(1 week) (15 weeks) (14 weeks) 


Eie -915 -868 “942 
EA, -915 -941 


-953 
-913 


814 
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Intercorrelation between subtests. In Neale’s published study (Neale, 1963) 
there are no data indicating the relative associations between the Test’s three 
subtests even though such information would be useful in interpreting subtest 
discrepancies. The intercorrelations of the Accuracy, Comprehension and Rate 
subtests for Forms A and B are given in Table 8. It can be seen that they are 
all quite high and, indeed, all are statistically significant (p< -01). 

The lower correlation between rate and the remaining two subtests may 
possibly be due to the relatively lower reliability of the Rate scores. 


TABLE 8 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF ACCURACY, COMPREHENSION AND RATE Scores ON INITIAL 
Testinc witH Forms A anv B. 


Accuracy Comprehension 


Form A (n=51) : 
Comprehension 


-685 


Form B (n=17) : 
Comprehension — 
°727 


Comparison of Forms. There is little information available on the relative 
difficulty of the various forms of the Neale Test. The assumption has been made 
that Forms A, B and C are parallel and may be used interchangeably. 

In an attempt to confirm this assumption, the results for all subjects 
tested initially with Form A were compared with the results of subjects tested 
initially on Form B. These results are summarized in Table 9 and suggest that 
Form B is somewhat easier than Form A. The difference between Forms A and 
B reaches statistical significance in the case of Comprehension and approaches 
significance for Accuracy and Rate. 


TABLE 9 


e 
TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FIRST TESTING ON Forms A AND B. 


Accuracy 


Comprehension 


* 2 tailed test. 


It isnot possib] he datain the Manual, 
e, how f these data or from the s É 

to conclude firmly that Forms A and B sre of unequal difficulty. Whit Spear 

were assigned to their experimental groups in a random manner, p 
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roup whose results were used in the above comparison were, on 
ae isan Sightly (but not significantly) older than subjects tested initially 
on Form A (see Table 1). In addition, it is not possible with Neale’s data to 
ascertain whether testing orders were controlled. However, by combining the 
results obtained from the BA and AB groups, it is possible to produce more 
conclusive data relating to the relative difficulty of Forms A and B. The results 
of correlated t tests for these data revealed no significant differences. It may be 
concluded that Forms A and B are not reliably different in their average results. 
It appears likely that the significant difference in Table 8 is due to the un- 
uncontrolled age variable inherent in this comparison. 
In an effort to gain further information about the presumed equivalence 
of Forms A and B, product moment correlations were computed between the 
combined results of groups AB and BA. Table 10 shows the results of these 


calculations. All correlations are highly significant (p< ‘01) and indicate that 
Forms A and B are highly related. 


TABLE 10 


PRODUCT Moment CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN FORMS A AND B For THE 
ComBineD REsuLts oF Groups AB anp BA. 


Accuracy 


Comprehension 


The results of both correlations and tests betw 
Forms A and B are probably parallel. A 
clusion is that Form B’s Comprehension subte: 
the Form A measure. 


Practice Effects. One of the main aims of the present study was to deter- 
mine what changes, if any, would be expected as a result of repeated testings on 


the Neale Test. It is obvious that such information is useful if the test is to be 


used in educational and clinical settings where changes in test scores must be 
evaluated. 
Within the present design two factors coul 
` creases in test scores as a result of repeated testin 
score increase as a result of the educational process, i.e., the children were 
receiving their usual tuition from school after their initial testing. Secondly, 
practice effects on a particular test form or experience with the testing situation 
could lead to score increases. In an effort to separate these factors, two analyses 
of all the data were carried out. They were : 


tween means indicate that 
possible exception to this con- 
st may be somewhat easier than 


d be expected to produce in- 
gs. The first might be termed 


(1) Analysis of Variance. This would reveal any changes in test scores due to 
the combined effect of educational experience and practice. 


(2) Analysis of Covariance. Using this statistic and employing the subject’s 
age at each testing, which may be assumed to reflect the amount of formal 
educational experience of each child, as the predict or variable changes due 
to practice alone may be evaluated. 
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Group AAA. 
Analyses of variance and covariance of all subtests for this group were 


carried out. No comparison achieved significance ; this shows that no reliable 
changes in test scores occur as a result of three testings on Form A over a three- 
month period. This rather surprising result indicates that, at least with Form A, 
neither practice nor the educational process lead to any improvement in test 
score. It is possible that three months is too brief an interval to expect reliable 
changes on this test. This may be particularly relevant when dealing with a 
somewhat backward group. It should be noted that the means of the three 
groups do increase with repeated testings suggesting the existence of a trend. 


Group ABC. 
When this study was designed it was expected that significant improvements 


in test scores would occur as a result of repeated testings on the same test form. 
Because of this expectation, group ABC was tested in order to determine whether 
score changes could be expected as a result of a repeated acquaintance with the 
test situation itself, i.e., do changes occur which are not directly attributable to 
practice on a particular form of the test. 


Analyses of variance and covariance were carried out and again, no sig- 
nificant changes were found. In view of the absence of reliable changes in 


Group AAA, this is not unexpected. 


Group AB (1 week) and Group AB (3 months). 

Analyses of these two groups were carried out to determine whether the 
time interval between testings was related to the magnitude of test score change. 
The results were not significant in either case. The absence of significant score 
changes in either group indicates that, within the time range examined, changes 
in test scores are not differentially related to the test retest interval. The 
absence of such changes suggests that the time intervals used in this study were 


too brief. 


Group BA (1 week). 
This group was included primarily in order to have counterbalanced data 


to combine with group AB (1 week). Variance and covariance analyses were 
carried out ; no significant changes occurred. 


VII.—DiscussION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The test-retest reliability of the Neale Test is satisfactorily high, particu- 
larly on the comprehension and accuracy measures. The relatively lower 
reliability of the Reading Rate measure may account for the lower correlation 
between this measure and comprehension and accuracy. The latter two measures 
are highly correlated. 

There is a suggestion that Forms A and B although correlated, are not 
entirely equivalent. Our data do not permit a firm conclusion on this matter, 
but the indications are that Form A may be more difficult than Form B in one 
respect at least (comprehension). As Form A has a high reliability and is not 
distorted by practice effects, it would seem that the exclusive use of this form 
of the test can be recommended (particularly when the child is to be retested). 

In view of the findings of Curr and Gourlay (1953, 1960) on this subject, we 
paid particular attention to practice effects. Unlike the tests which they used, 
scores on the Neale Test appear to be unaffected by repeated exposures. No 
significant increases were obtained when the test was re-administered after one 
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(Curr and Gourlay, 1960). 
Having established that the test is not inflated by practice effects, it will now be 
; i itivi T a longer period, e.g., one 
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ENVIRONMENTAL HANDICAPS AND INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT*: PARTI 


By PHILIP E. VERNON 
(University of London, Institute of Education) 


Summary. This is the first of two articles whose object is to throw light on the 
development of, and retardation in, abilities by comparison of patterns of test 
scores with assessments of environment, both within and between certain 
contrasted cultural groups. 

A series of verbal tests is described, some group, some individual, which 
were applied to a representative group of 10° boys close to 11:0 years in 
South-East England, and to a sample of fifty similar boys in the West Indies. 
These included tests of educational attainments, memorizing, vocabulary, and 
a battery of items based on Piaget’s investigations of concept development. 
The latter was shown to be factorially complex. Mean West Indian scores 
varied widely, ranging from an English deviation quotient of 72 on Vocabulary 
to 94 on Spelling. 


I.—Intropuction. 
Most psychologists nowadays would agree that it is unprofitable to talk about, 


or investigate, racial or ethnic differences in intelligence—for two main reasons, , 


First, that the intelligence we can observe or measure is always the resultant of 
interaction between genetic potentialities and environmental pressures; and 
secondly, that intelligence is no one thing, but rather a name for a group of 
overlapping mental skills whose content depends considerably on what a 
particular culture values, or on what psychologists who belong to that culture 
like to include within their concept (cf. Vernon, 1960). It is, however, much 
more meaningful to study the effects of controllable environmental factors on 
the development of various types of ability, either within a particular culture 
or between contrasted cultures. 


Now Western European and North American psychologists have isolated 
a number of skills of proved importance for educational and vocational advance- 
ment which can either be classified, as Thurstone does, under the headings of 
such factors as Verbal, Number, Space, Induction and so forth or, according to 
English practice, as g plus a series of smaller group factors (Vernon, 1961a). 
In the developing nations of Africa, Asia and elsewhere, intellectual develop- 
ment often follows very different lines, depending on the cultural ideals and 
child-rearing practices and educational systems, so that inevitably members of 
these groups tend to perform relatively poorly on Western tests. But if these 
new nations are aiming at a Western-type technological civilization, as many of 
them are, it is essential that they should produce more individuals with Western 
type mental skills—more professionals, teachers, executives and technicians. 
What then are the main handicaps that lead to retardation in such abilities : 
physical factors of health and nutrition, simple economic limitations, lack of 
cultural stimulus in the home, perceptual deprivation, superstitious beliefs, 
child-rearing practices which discourage rather than encourage intellectual 
development, linguistic difficulties, or deficiences in schooling? To provide 
definite answers in so complex an area of multiple causation would clearly 


* Based on a paper read at the British Psychological Society, Annual General Meeting, 
Leicester, April, 1964. 
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require immense resources for longitudinal studies of children in controlled 
environments. But in the present writer’s view, a useful start can be made by 
surveying the patterns or profiles of abilities on a rather wide variety of tests in 
different cultural groups, and by analysing any associations between peaks or 
troughs in abilities and some of the environmental factors suggested by previous 
research as most significant in intellectual development. 


This article reports the results of a survey of a small sample in the West 
Indies, comparing it with a more representative English sample. It is planned 
to carry out similar surveys of Canadian Eskimo and Indian boys, of certain 
African groups, and of interesting sub-cultures in the _U.K., such as Gaelic 
children, delinquent boys, immigrants, etc. In order to limit the scope to some 
extent, the investigations are confined to boys aged 10}—11 years in cultures 
where standard English is fairly well understood. 


II.—SAMPLES AND PROCEDURE. 


In the writer’s view, it is better to test smallish samples with individual 
tests, so as to ensure that the tasks are thoroughly understood, than to conduct 
larger studies with group tests. An attempt was made to secure a reasonably 
representative South-East England group by testing thirty boys in an older 
London borough, fifty in two Hertfordshire country towns, and twenty in small 
villages, 100 in all. Ata first visit to each of nine schools, a series of group tests 
was applied by the writer to all boys within the required age range. Norms were 
available for three of these tests—an Abstraction test, Vernon’s Graded 
Arithmetic-Mathematics test and Mill Hill Junior Vocabulary Form A 
(Synonyms). From the 149 boys so tested, 160 were selected whose scores 
accorded closely with the expected means and distributions. In fact, the final 
sample was somewhat above the norms on all tests : thus, the median score in 
Arithmetic was 274 compared with a published norm of 25, But this is probably 
to be expected in South-East England where both bad slums and primitive 
tural conditions have largely disappeared, and where almost all pupils are more 
test-sophisticated than in the past. For example, the villages are occupied 
more by car-workers in factories fifteen miles away than by agricultural 
labourers, and even in the poorest London school it was rare to see a taggedly 
dressed boy, or one who did not get 6d. a day or more in pocket money. It 
may be that the welfare state will necessitate an upgrading in the norms for all 
the commonly used psychological tests (cf. Pilliner, et al., 1960). 


_ The selected boys were given a series of individual tests and one further 
session of group tests, by Mrs. D. Vernon, assisted by the writer—that is, some 
four hours of testing in all. It was hoped to apply a structured interview for 
eliciting standard information as a basis for assessing eight environmental 
variables considered of major importance in the development of abilities, 
However, in view of the natural caution of Heads and education officers, as 
much of this information as possible was collected from the Heads and/or 
class teachers, and the boys were questioned informally only on such ‘ safe’ 
topics as leisure-time activities, including household chores, books and cultural 
pursuits, vocational aspirations, etc. Thus, the ratings, apart from A,CandD, 
are likely to be of low reliability. The eight variables were as follows : 


A.—Regularity of schooling from 5 years to the present versus frequent 
changes, absences due to illness, or truancy. 


a 
Í 
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B.*—Unbroken home (nuclear family) versus step-parent, desertion, father 
frequently absent, mother at work, grand-parents or others taking over parental 
functions. x 

C.—Economic status : father’s (or substitute’s) job, with a plus adjustment 
for earnings by other members of the family, and a minus adjustment for over- 
crowded home. 

D.—Cultural stimulus: parents’ or sibs’ secondary education ; books and 
periodicals in the home, use of library ; visits to places of interest ; co-operation 
with the school and help with homework. 

E.—Encouragement of initiative as shown by adventurousness of boy’s 
pursuits, responsibility and maturity expected versus over-protectiveness or 
arbitrary subjection. 

F.—Male dominance, identification with father (or male substitute) versus 
stronger influence of the mother. 

G.—Family planfulness: rational and democratic home atmosphere and 
upbringing versus impulsive, emotional, inconsistant, feckless. (Obviously, 
this rating was particularly impressionistic.) 

H.—Linguistic background: encouragement of good speech versus local 
dialect or slang, making for difficulties in communication at school. 

It might be thought essential to evaluate such factors on the basis of 
parental interviews and home observations. But, apart from expense and time, 
it would be extremely difficult to obtain the co-operation of parents of normal 
English children. Moreover, the writer would hold that the details of training 
in early infancy which have been stressed in such researches as those of Sears, 
Maccoby and Levin (1957) and others are less important psychologically than 
the general climate and values of the home throughout childhood and up to the 
present time (Vernon, 1963), which can be judged fairly effectively by question- 
ing a 10—11-year-old boy and his teachers. 

The same procedure (with but minor alterations) had previously been 
applied to fifty boys in West Indian primary schools, with the helpful collabora- 
tion of the Institute and the Department of Education of the University of the 
West Indies. All the interviewing was conducted by one of two West Indian 
psychologists conversant with the local environment and with the mother- 
tongue or Creole; and such testing as required detailed oral instructions was 
undertaken by senior students from the Department. The Piaget battery was 
given by D. Vernon, who became reasonably fluent in the dialect, and the present 
writer was responsible for performance tests requiring minimal instructions. 
Testing was often done under unusual conditions, for example, in the play- 
grounds, and there were many difficulties through absences, noises of chanting 
or corporal punishment in neighbouring classrooms, and so forth. The 
boys were drawn in groups of ten from five contrasted primary schools, chosen 
to represent the following sub-cultures : better-class urban, poorer-class urban, 
country town, sugar-cane plantation, and isolated rural small-holding. This 
group would be superior to the average for the whole population, since the 
economy of the island is predominantly agricultural, and a considerable propor- 
tion of boys of 10 upwards (usually, of course, the least able) attend school very 
irregularly. However, it would be reasonably representative of those male 
pupils who complete the elementary course and sit for the secondary school 
selection examinations (cf. Vernon, 1961b; Manley, 1963). 


* In the West Indian group, Stability versus Frequent Shifts fro# One Family or 
Place to Another, was assessed as an additional variable. 
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III.—THE VERBAL TESTS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


Table | lists the 90th, 50th and 10th percentile scores for each test in the 
English and West Indian groups; non-verbal tests are described in a second 
article. In addition, the West Indian percentiles are expressed as quotients on 
English norms, with a standard deviation of 15. For example, the WI median 
of 15} in Arithmetic falls at the English 14th percentile, or 1-08 sigma units 
below the mean, which corresponds to a deviation quotient of 84. 


Arithmetic. Vernon’s Graded Arithmetic-Mathematics test. The first 
forty items were given with a twenty-minute time limit. The deficit on this 
test, represented by a median West Indian quotient of 84, is less serious than on 
several other tests, presumably because much time is devoted in the schools to 
drilling in mechanical arithmetic. Indeed, compared with the published norms 
(which may nowadays be too lenient in Britain) the West Indian boys are only 
14 years backward, while their median school life is at least 14 years shorter 
than that of the top class in an English junior school. 


English. An English attainment test, similar to current N.F.E.R. tests, 
was constructed by L. H. E. Reid (1961) for use in the West Indies. Four of the 
six sub-tests were employed: Reading Comprehension (5 minutes), Spelling 
(6), Parts of Speech (6), and Grammatical Usage (5), seventy items in all. The 
median quotient was 82, but on the Spelling sub-test, which measures an ability 
that can be highly drilled, the median was 94. 


Vocabulary. Mill Hill Junior Form A, thirty-three multiple-choice items. 
In this and the English test, several sample items were written on the black- 
board and explained at length, in accordance with the procedure recommended 
by Schwarz (1961), so as to reduce the West Indian pupils’ handicap of un- 
familiarity with objective tests. A time limit of about 10 minutes was found 
sufficient. ~ 

Form B was also given indivi dually, the pupil supplying his own definitions 
in his own time. Scores were so low that a change was made to Terman-Merrill 


TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF ENGLISH AND WEST INDIAN Boys ON VERBAL TESTS, 
English West Indian West Indian Devia- 
Percentiles Percentiles tion Quotients 


50 90 


Test 


Arithmetic . i 274 29 
Spelling ... 3 7 13 
English total .... 48 44 
Vocabulary (Mil 

Hill group test) 17 154 


Vocabulary (Ter- 
man-Merrill 
individual) .... 15 12 

Word Memory .. 304 40 

Information 
Memory .... 22 23 

Concept Forma- 
tion 35 

Piaget battery 
(total errors) .. 


t 
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Form LM Vocabulary when the English sample was collected. The percentile 
scores were 9-6-3, and according to Fraser Roberts and Dunson (1955), these are 
equivalent to 12-8-5 on the Terman-Merrill, or to Vocabulary Ages of 9 years, 
7 years and 5 years, respectively. The median quotient relative to the English 
sample results was also very low, namely 72. Clearly, the West Indian pupil's 
lack of familiarity with standard English is one of his main handicaps, though he 
does acquire a fair degree of facility with the kind of reading and word usage 
involved in English tests and so performs considerably better on multiple- 
choice vocabulary items. å 

Word Memory. The next two tests were included to investigate the success 
of the drilling and rote learning for which West Indian education is notorious. 
They were adapted from the group tests described by MacKay and Vernon (1963) 
in a study of learning ability. After preliminary practice in learning a list of 
six monosyllabic verbs, pupils were given a list of twenty verbs, which they 
studied for five minutes, and then wrote out as many as possible. Another two 
minutes’ study was given and another reproduction. The score was 1 for each 
word, regardless of spelling, plus } for each one in correct rank order. Thus, the 
scores in Table 1 are out of total of 60, and the West Indian median quotient of 
91 does indicate a well-developed capacity at this kind of task. 

Information Memory. The result was much less favourable when meaningful 
information had to be learnt, namely, a median quotient of 72. After a practice 
series, the tester read out slowly a list of fifteen “ facts,’ emphasizing the critical 
words, e.g. : 

A barrel of beer holds 36 gallons—36 gallons. 

Thereafter, a question was asked on each ‘ fact,’ in a different order, e.g. : 

How many gallons are there in a barrel of beer ? 

A further reading and set of questions followed. The median West Indian score 
was only 10/30, corresponding to a quotient of 72, despite the test being 
administered by a West Indian teacher. 

Concept Formation (individual test). Twenty common objects were spread 
out at random, namely : a pencil, cigarette, box of matches, bar of chocolate, 


wooden bear, plastic cow, woollen tiger, orange, leaf, twig, artificial flower, 
nail-scissors, watch, toy motor, wheel, ping-pong ball, plastic cup, spoon, penny. 
The subject was instructed to put these into groups of things which were alike 
in some way. He was encouraged to add as many objects as possible to each 
group, and then questioned as to the nature of tne group—why they were alike. 
He was told that he could use any object in a fresh group and, when he ceased 
producing groups spontaneously, was shown two or three objects which are 
ked if they were alike in any way, and whether 


d together and as 
ote rail. go wath them. Ths eag on until some 10-12 groups had been 
k e 10-15 minutes. 
recorded, E Of previous studies (Annett, 1959; Kagan, et al., 1963) the 
following types of reasons Were distinguished : 
A.—Mere enumeration or no explanation. 
B.—Associations, whether based on activity or descriptive features (e.g., 


match used to light cigarette). 
C.—Common use by the subject, or activity of the objects ; usually defined 
by verbs (e.g., to play with, grow on a tree, can be eaten, to do with smoking). 


D.—Common concrete qualities, usually defined by nouns (made of iron, 
same colour, animals). 
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E.—Class names, usually defined by adjectives, or more abstract inferences 
(e.g., metal, vegetable, long, pointed, round, etc:); 


A and B explanations were scored 0, Cand D 1,E 2. For each group the 
score was multiplied by the number of objects it contained (1 object being 
deducted if the group was ‘ forced,’ i.e., presented by the tester). The average 
score per group was taken i.e., the total for all groups divided by the number of 
groups. * 

This was a task which West Indian children did relatively well, obtaining 
a median quotient of 90, presumably because they could describe or explain 
their groupings in very simple language. Previous workers, either using con- 
crete objects (Price Williams, 1962) or Kohs Blocks (Jahoda, 1956) have likewise 
found that retardation of intellectual development in certain pre-litérate 
cultures cannot be identified with Goldstein’s inability to abstract. 


Piaget Battery. `A battery of 31 items was selected, representing a wide 
range of developmental concepts as described in Piaget’s writings. Most of these 
items have been further explored: by Lovell (1961), Hyde (1959) and others, and 
were known to show a clear Progression in level of response between the ages of 
about 6 to 11 years. They were also chosen for brevity and for ease in evaluating 
the response without extensive ‘ clinical ’ enquiry. In other words, they were 
given very much like a Stanford-Binet scale (except that all Subjects did all 
items), with just sufficient questioning to ensure that the Subject had or had not 
grasped the concept. 

The items were grouped into thirteen or fourteen sets and scored for the 
number of errors in each set. A brief description of the sets and their component 
items, together with comparative results, follows : 


(a) Time Concepts. ‘ What day is it today ? ” (unscored). 

1.— What is the day after tomorrow ? ” Percentage of errors or unknown : 
E (English) 11 per cent., WI 28 per cent. 

2.—" What day is it in X? ” (a well-known town 10-30 miles away). A different 
day was given by 22 per cent. E, 18 per cent. WI. 

3.—A watoh is shown with minute hand between the 5’s (e.g., 10. 17). “ What 
time is it? ’’ Greater than 3 minutes wrong : E 37 per oent., WI 38 per cent. s 
4.— What time is it in X?” A different time: E 18 per cent., WI 26 per 
cent. 

5.—“ Why has a clock or watch got two hands?” Press until clear whether 
realises that minute hand goes faster than hour. Failure in 28 per cent. E, 56 per 
cent. W.I. ` 

Total error score on this set ranges from 0 to 5. Means: E 1. 16, WI 1.66. 


(0) Left and Right. “ Show me your left ear,” 


aml Which is my right ear? ” Wrong responses : E 28 per cent., WI 40 per 
cent. 

7.—Lay a pencil, penny and rubber in a line. “ Is the rubber to the left of the 
penny or the right? Is the rubber to the left of the pencil or the right?” Similarly for 
each object, six questions in all. Score } for each error. Numbers with any error: 
E 39 per cent. WI 70 per cent. 

Total error score 0-4. E mean 0.91, WI 1.52. 


* A simpler scoring technique will be used in future based on 2 points for each genuine 
similarity, 1 for less effective or more concrete resemblances, 0 for associations. The 
total score, after multiplying by the sizes of groups, was found to correlate 0-457 in the 
English sample, with the Matrices test, whereas the original scoring, described above 
correlated 0-339. . 
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(6) Equidistant Counters. One red counter in front of tester, one in front of 
Subject, 2 ft. apart. Scatter 5 green ones. 
.., 8.—" Take a green counter and place it so that it is as far from your red one as 
itis from my red one. Place another one so that it is as far... ,” and soon. “And 
if I gave youa large number of green ones, how far would the line of counters go ? ” 
Score 2 for no conception of infinity or placement on a straight line, 1 for slight 
attempt at linear placement. Means: E 1.05, WI 1.36. 


(d) Logical Inclusion. WS BS 
Lay out four white squares, two WS. WS BS 
blue squares and three blue circles WS 
in clumps as shown. BC 

BC EBG 

9.—" Are all the blue ones circles? Why?” Errors: E 4 per cent., WI 8 per 

cent. 
10.—“ Are all the squares white ? Why? 8 percent. and 14 per cent. 
11.—" Are there more circles or are there more blue things? Why?” 58 per 


cent. and 54 per cent. 
12.— Are there more blue things than there are squares, or the same, or fewer ? 
Why?” 72 per cent. and 68 per cent. 
Right answers are often given for the wrong reasons; these are scored as 


errors. Total errors 0-4. Means: E 1.42, WI 1.44. 


(e) Visualizing Water in Tilted Bottle. A corked lemonade bottle, half-full of 
coloured liquid, and an outline drawing, half-size. The Subject draws in the level 


of the liquid. 

13.—Bottle is tilted to 45° behind a screen, with only the top showing. ‘“‘ Here 
is a picture of what the bottle is like now. You draw where the water would be if 
you could see it.” Lines more than 10° from the horizontal marked wrong. E 48 per 
cent., WI 46 per cent. 

14.—Bottle is laid horizontally with only the cork visible. The question is 
repeated, with another drawing. E 20 per cent., WI 42 per cent. 

Range of errors 0-2. Means: E 0-68, WI 0°88. 


(f) Conservation of Volume of Liquid. Show bottle upright again and an out- 


line drawing of a dish 3-in. wide x 2}-in. high. 

15.—" If I poured the water from the bottle into this dish, draw where it would 
come to.” The better Subjects draw a line }-in. to 1}-in. from the bottom. 2—2}-in. 
counted as wrong. E 17 per cent., WI 42 per cent. — 

16.—‘‘ Would there be more water in the dish than in the bottle, or less... , or 


the same...? Why?” Wrong answers are about equally divided between more 
in the dish, or in the bottle. E 8 per cent., WI 42 per cent. j 
17.—Two transparent jars 3-in. diameter x 2}-in. high are half-filled with water. 


Subject adjusts till equal. One glass 2-in. diameter x 5}-in. high ; one dish 4-in. 
diameter x 14-in. high. P h T ; 

“ Are you sure we both have the same? I’m going to pour mine into this glass. 
Now have we got the same, or have you got more, or less than me F Why ? 
E6 percent. and WI 18 per cent. say you have more because your glass is taller. 

18.—Return water to the jar. ‘‘ Now I'll pour mine into this dish. Have we 
got the same, or have you got more, or less than me ? Why ? 
equally divided between yov have more because dish is broader, and I have more 


jar is A 6 per cent., WI 18 per cent. 
eee eae ee pictare rather than actual jars) can be scored separately 


> avols 
or Poses i 16-18, with which it correlates only moderately. Total 
errors 0-4. Means: E 0-37, WI 1-20. 

i ici balls the same colour, 14-in. 
Conservation of Amount of Plasticine. Two 7 
2 ject adjusts till he agrees that they are equal. 


diameter. Sub: $ : 
19.—“ You roll your’s into a sausage ” (up to 3-in. length). “Now have you got 


Answers about 
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more plasticine, or have I, or have we both the same amount ? Why?” All wrong 
answers said that the sausage was more. E 5 per cent. WI 22 per cent. 

20.—“ Roll your’s back into a ball. Have we got the same now? ” Show the 
two jars of water. “If we dropped our balls into the water, would it go up or down, or 
stay the same? Why?” Errors: E 3 per cent., WI 2 per cent. 

21.—" Now make your plasticine into a plate ” (about 2-in. diameter). “ If 
I put my ball into this jar, and you put your plate into your's, will the water in my 
jar rise more than the water in yours, or will it rise less, or will it rise the same 
amount? Why?” Approximately equal numbers state mine rises more because 
my plate is flat or broad, or yours rises more because your ball is larger or heavier. 
E 55 per cent., WI 44 per cent. 

Total errors 0-3. Means: E 0-63, WI 0-68. 

21a*.—"' Can you fix your ball so that it will float ? Make something with it so 
that it will stay on top of the water.” If he fails, make a bowl about 1}-in. across 
by 14-in. deep and show that it floats. 

21b*.—" Why does it float now ? ” 


(h) Visualising Insect. Show a circle 2}-in. diameter. 


22,—"' Here’s a drawing of one of the jars on its side. I’m going to draw a little 
insect on top.” Differentiate head and tail clearly, head pointing left. ‘‘ Now he 
starts walking round the outside edge, like this. You draw for me what he would 
look like when he gets round to here.” Put a dot on the bottom rim, so as not to 
suggest inside or outside. 

Insect drawn partly or wholly inside the circle, or legs or tail downwards : 
E 27 per cent., WI 32 percent. Drawn in reverse, i.e., head pointing left : E 29 per 
cent., WI 72 per cent. Score 0-2. Means: E 0-56, WI 1-04. 


(i) Number Concepts. Three cards 2-in. high x 1}-in., showing the numbers 
2, 3,5. Present the 2 and 3 side by side. “ Tell me the biggest number you can 


make using these numbers.” Explain why 5, 6 or 23 are wrong, and if necessary, 
shift the cards (not scored). 


23.—Present 3 2 5. “ Now what’s the biggest number you could make with 
these ?’’ Do not allow him to shift the cards. Errors: E 14 per cent., WI 42 per 
cent. 
24.—Present 28493o0na single card of the same height. “ What’s the biggest 
number you could make with these? ” Errors: E 27 per cent., WI 68 per cent. 
Total 0-2 errors. Means: E 0-47, WI 1-10. 


(j) Conservation of Length of Rods. Two rods 6-in. x4-in. Place these parallel, 
longways, in front of S. “ Are they the same length ? ” 


25.—Push the rod which is nearer to the Subject }-in. to the right, so that it 
projects beyond the other. ‘ Tell me which one is the bigger, or are they the same ? 
Why? ” Most wrong answers say that the moved rod is the longer: E 5 per cent. 
WI 40 per cent. f 
7 26.—Place the same rod at 45° to the stationary one, its foot half-way along. 
‘“ Now which one is the larger, or are they the same ? Why?” Again the moved one 
is most often judged longer : E 6 per cent. WI 36 per cent. 

Total 0-2 errors. Means: E 0:11, WI 0-76. 


(k) Transferring Dot to Reversed Sheet of Paper. S is gi 
1 Dot te A given a blank sheet of 
poper Shin anas x smi high, The tester has a similar one with a clear black dot 
in. from the bottom, 2-in. from his right-hand side. A rul i i 

(6-in.) are visible on the table. j UEAN ee pi Bip 
27.—“ You see the dot on my paper. I want 
paper in just the same position. Try and draw it 
mine, your dot would be just on top of mine.” 

“ You can use the string or ruler if you like.” 


you to draw one like it on your 
So that if you put your paper on 
If he does not spontaneously do so : 


* These questions were not actually used, but appear to be useful additions in future. 


ee 
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Places dot in the mi = i i 
per cent, e middle or left-hand side of his paper : E 51 per cent., WI 82 
Uses ruler or string for one dimension i 
k L 3 only, or for al i iti 
ing E gor opposite the tester’s) : E 28 per pe WI oan pa iy 
udges purely by eye: E 44pe cent., WI 58 per cent. S : 
Total score 0-3. Means: E 1.67, WI 2.30. p t OSes Pe 
(l) Position and Size of Shadow. Drawing of a street-] Si i 
1}-in. to the right, a man l-in. high. 3 amp Tiii Nera 
2S.—“ Here’s a lamp shining at night, and here’s a little man. Yı i 
, i , 2 : Yo J 
his shadow. Why would it be there ? 3 i 
Score 0: any position on the right, touching the man’s feet. 
Score 1: on the right but not touching (E 28 per cent., WI 30 per cent.) ; 
or below the man, head or feet downwards (10 per cent. and 14 per cent). i 
i Score 2: upright, on the right or above the man (10 per cent. and 22 per cent) ; 
tween the man and the lamp-post (13 per cent. and 16 percent.) ; to the left of the 
lamp-post (2 per cent. and 6 per cent.). 
_ 29.—" Would it be shorter than him, or longer or equal? Why? ” The reasons 
given were too complex to score. Shorter or equal answers were given by E 23 per 


cent., WI 30 per cent. 
Total score 0-3. Means: E 1-11, WI 1:62. 


Two sheets of green bletting paper, 12-in. x 9-in., 
two model cows, twelve l-in. square white blocks. “ These are two green fields 
which belong to a farmer. Are they the same size? Measure off and see. The 
farmer has a cow in each field and they want to eat the grass. Does the cow get 
more to eat in this field, or in that one, or the same ? Now the farmer builds a shed 
in each field.” Place 1 white block in a corner of each. “ Does the cow in this field 
have the more to eat, or the cow in that one ? Why?” 

30.—Place another block next to the first at the edge of one she 
middle of the second sheet. ‘‘ Does the cow in this field get more, et 
Errors: E 7 per cent., WI 18 per cent. 8 f 

31.—“ Now he builds a lot of sheds.” Place remaining blocks in a row of six 
along one edge, scattered over the other. ““ Does the cow in this field, eto. ? Why?” 
Errors : E 8 per cent., WI 22 per cent. (in about two-thirds of these the Cerner-shed 
cow gets more). 

Total ao 0-2. Means: E 0:15, WI 0-40. 


(m) Conservation of Area. 


et, another in the 
c.? Why?” 


dian West Indian performance 
derate degree of retardation. 
different items, the greatest 


When all the scores were combined, the me 
fell at 86 on English norms, indicating a mo 
However, the results clearly varied much with 


deficiencies occurring in : 


Number eg i 
Conservation of Water. 
Conservation of Rod Lengths. 


Conservation of Area. 
Visualizing Insect. 


The differences are negligib 
Conservation of Plasti 
Logical Inclusion. 


And quite small on : 


Time Concepts. 
Equidistant Counters. 


Tilted Bottle. 


le on : 
cine. 
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These differences do not seem to form any very logical pattern. However, 
serious backwardness in the understanding of number would be expected, 
whereas the sorting or abstracting ability involved in Logical Inclusion may be 
relatively good, as it was in the Concept Formation test, Conservation of 
plasticine may be good since children often play with clay and earth, although 
they are seriously retarded in all other types of Conservation. 


Factor analysis was applied in an attempt to sort out the types of ability 
involved in the battery. Cuts were taken as near to the medians as possible in 
the scores for each set, and either coefficients of association or phi coefficients 
were calculated and factorized by the centroid method. On the basis of Beard’s 
(1957) results with younger children (5 to 6-year-olds) it had been anticipated 
that there would be a strong general factor and little else, but specifics, i.e., 
that the items would mainly reflect general conceptual development. But, in 
each analysis two significant bipolars were extracted, their variances amounting 
to 48 per cent. of the total in the West Indian and 34 per cent. in the English 
analyses, thus indicating that the items measured at least two or three relatively 
distinct types of development. 


In the West Indian sample, the main distinction was between predomin- 
antly numerical and verbalised concepts and the more practical concepts 
including conservation items. However, these results are not quoted, since the 
English analysis with a larger sample revealed three components which can 
be roughly designated as : numerical-orientational, conservation, and visualiza- 
tion. Rotated loadings are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


ROTATED Factor Loapincs For SETS oF PIAGET Items, 


irs Factors 


j 


Arithmetical | Conservation Visualization 


-63 “a 05 
59 03 03 
-57 09 hg 
54 “ 08 


See 
(g) Conservation of Plasticine... 56 


(f) 15. Conservation of Liquid .. “19 i 25 

„ 16-18. Conservation of Liquid 16 ° o 
(j) Conservation of Rod Lengths 50 ‘ 02 
(m) Conservation of Area ....... +22 . 19 


(g) Logical Inclusion... . 111)” ae E 22 


ee | 
(e) Visualizing Water in Tilted 
FOOTE Ds T PG +38 "i -59 


18 ‘ -50 
EEE SETA, “16 g -30 


EPE AREA 13 30 


In this table, heavy type is used to draw attention to 
rather than to statistical significance, However, with 


loadings of psychological interest, 
0:20 upwards are likely to be statistically significant. population of 100, loadings of 
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The first factor is still a general one, but loads the numerical item 

5 : , s and 
ee of handedness and time most strongly. The second loads all the 
ae ation items (including time concepts), though the saturation for 
’ Plasticine ’ is very small, and Logical Inclusion comes in this group rather than 
in the numerical group. It would appear then that West Indian boys are 
relatively advanced in the orientational aspects of Factor I (though retarded in 
number understanding). They tend to be most backward on Factor II. Con- 
servation of plasticine seems to contradict this, but then this test has scarcely 
any loading on Factor II. They are also decidedly weak on three of the four 
components of the third factor, which involves visualising various phenomena 
and putting them on paper. 

Further investigation of the nature of the Piaget factors was made by 
rescoring the English boys for these three groups of items, and scoring the West 
Indian responses for the two categories of items indicated above, and correlating 
these part-scores with the other tests. The results are described in a second 


article. 
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COLOUR AS AN AID TO VISUAL PERCEPTION IN EARLY 
READING 


By J. KENNETH JONES.* 


Summary. This paper describes the results of an investigation into the value 
of colour as an aid to the visual discrimination of words and letters. One- 
hundred-and-ten nursery school children were given a pair of matching tests, 
one in black and one in colour, of English reversal letters, and this was followed 
by another pair of matching tests in black and in colour of English words 
transposed into an unfamiliar soript. 
The aim was not only to assess the differences between the scores in the 
black and coloured version of each test, but to see: 
(i) Whether there was any significant sex differences in the visual perception 
of black and coloured material. 
(ii) Whether there was any significant difference by age. 
(iii) What was the extent of colour matching in disregard to differences of shape 
and orientation. 
(iv) If there was any significant difference between preferences for the black 
or the coloured test material. 
The results showed much higher soores for the coloured version which was 
also preferred by the children. There were no no significant sex diffiuclties. 


J.— INTRODUCTION. 


Tue first major problem facing infants who are learning to read is the visual 
discrimination of words and letters. Research into this problem has been 
restricted to traditional reading material and nothing has been done to measure 
any visual benefits of non-traditional reading material, such as Pitman’s 
Initial Teaching Alphabet, or various schemes of phonetically coloured words. 
The absence of such investigations is probably due to the importance 
attached to the phonetic rather than the visual aspects of such schemes. The 
present investigation was prompted by what appeared to be visual as well as 
phonetic benefits derived by 5 and 6-year-old children who were being taught 
the author’s ‘ Colour-Story Reading '—a system based on fifty-three colour 
distinct sound which the children learn, incident- 


Is, each re resenting a t À i 
A a ead stories which provide %voncrete images of the abstract 


phonetic concepts. j 
Nursery school children were chosen for the experiment, not because the 


author was motivated by any desire to see how early children are ready to read 
in colour, but because nursery school children are sufficiently mature to under- 
take the visual matching tests yet not old enough to have acquired reading 


habits which might influence their responses. 
le was taken from two L.E.A. nursery schools (N.100) and a 
Me (N.10). Boys predominated at the three schools, and of 
the total sample of 110, seventy were boys. The ages of the total sample 
ranged from 3-5 to 5-1 with a mean of 4 years 3-4 months. 
i i 3-8 months, were very slightly older 
The girls, with a mean age of 4 years 5 
than the Boys: who had a mean age of 4 years 3-2 months. 


+ Now at London University Institute of Education. 
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II.—MeEtxop. 


The test apparatus was devised by the author with the purpose of securing 
the children’s interest, but without diverting attention from the tests. The 
basic apparatus was a tachistoscope made from a rectangular piece of white 
card measuring 8 inches at base and 12 inches tall. In the centre of the card, 
1 inch from the base, was a rectangular cut-out, 14 inches long by 1 inch high. 
Behind this apperture was a horizontal grooved slot, along which a white 
card was passed which contained the test items. Above this apperture, and 
covering most of the card, was drawn the outline of a house front. Apart from 
the roof, the house was divided into six equal rectangles, in three pairs, 
representing three storeys, with two rooms in each storey. In each room was a 
cut-out rectangle representing a window, each window being the same size as 
the cut-out apperture at the bottom of the card. From the top of the card, 
two strips of white card containing the six items of test material could be slid 
into position behind the six windows. The children were asked to match the 
items which appeared one-by-one at the bottom apperture with the same 
items in the house. 


The procedure was to show the children the empty house, and feed in the 
test material behind the six windows with the explanation : “ These people live 
in the house. There is one in each room, and they are all looking out of their 
windows.” The same six items, which were arranged in random order, were 
then fed through the bottom apperture on a single strip of white card. The 
author made no reference to shape, or colour, or black. But to help some 
children, particularly the younger ones, to understand what was required, the 
author would point to an item in the bottom apperture and say: “This is a 
doggie. There is one doggie in the house, and only one doggie, and it looks just 
like this. Can you point to the room where the doggie is? Which window has 
the doggie? ” No child objected to a red triangle being identified as a dog, ora 
black cross as a mouse, etc. The children were given a pointer to indicate the 
appropriate windows. A paint brush was the most satisfactory, as it avoided 
the possibility of scratching the test material. 


The procedure in the scored tests was similar to that in the preliminary 
test, except that the?author did not correct any errors, nor indicate what the 
scores were. 


The scored test material was inserted from the top of the card so that it 
occupied the six windows in the house. The children were asked to notice that 
all the six items were different. Then a strip of white card containing the 
identical six items was fed horizontally across the apperture at the base of the 
card. The author asked : “ Where does this one live in the house ? ” or “ Which 
window is this one looking out of ? ” or “ Where does he live? ” With most 
children it was unnecessary to repeat these instructions with the appearance 
of each test item, as they soon realised the matching procedure that was 
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required. The change-over from one test to another was explained by saying : 
“ Now some new people are coming to live in the house.” The author made 
no verbal references to shape or colour or black“or words or letters. 

The first pair of scored tests contained the six English reversal letters ` 
P; q, u, n, d, b, with one letter in each window. In one test the letters were in 
black and in the other they were in colour. Their colours were: p u—red ; 
d n—green, b q—blue, which are the same as in the author’s coloured reading 
scheme. 

The second pair of scored tests, one in black and the other in colour, com- 
prised the six words : sat, saw, say, was, yes, yet. But they were not given in 
English characters. | The words were transposed letter-for-letter into an 
unfamiliar script (a mixture of Greek and ancient Cypriotic Syllabary) with 
each unfamiliar letter having similar characteristics to its English counterpart, 
letter y being represented by a below-the-line letter, t represented by an 
above-the-line letter, w represented by a letter comprising straight lines, and 
s. a, and e represented by curved letters. 

In the colour version of this word test, each word had the identical colour 
which its English equivalent would have in the author’s reading scheme. 
This scheme uses only four colours, red, green, blue and black, and all four 
colours were used in the word test. Two of the six words contained coloured 
backgrounds, on which the letters were presented in black. The last two letters 
in the equivalent of ‘saw’ were written on a square blue background (‘ or’ 
sound), and the last letter in the equivalent of ‘say’ was written on a round 
blue background (silent letters). This meant that an average of one word in 
three contained a coloured background, which is roughly the incidence of 
coloured backgrounds when English words are written in the author’s colour 


code. 
The purpose of using an 
nursery school children : 


responses. 

In the black and coloured version of each pair of tests, the items appeared 
in a different order in the house, and were presented in a different order at the 
base apperture. Items with similar characteristics of colour or shape were 


separated as far as possible. , 
All 110 children were given all four tests. Roughly one-half (N.54) received 
them in the order: coloured letter test, black detter test, coloured word test, 
black word test. The other half (N.56) received tham in the order: black 
letter test, coloured letter test, black word test, coloured word test. 
After completing the four tests, each child was shown the black and 
coloured letters and asked “ Which do you like the best, these or these? 
Then the same question was asked about the black and coloured words. 


unfamiliar script was the same as that for choosing 
to eliminate, as far as possible, learned reading 


JII.— RESULTS. 
tests seemed to be reasonably popular, and no child 
e of the test procedure. In a few cases the 
tests were too popular because several children wanted to ‘ play the game again. 


i hildren had difficulty in matching the items, they 
a pee er ee ing the items on the bottom storey of 


t to point at random, usually favourin i > be 
ee The total test time per child, including the preliminary test, was 


about eight minutes. 


In general, the 
appeared disinterested at any stag 
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Table 1 classifies the children according to their scores in the four tests. 


TABLE 1 


CHILDREN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR SCORES. 


Test 


Black letters 


Coloured letters .... 


Black words 


Coloured words 


The girls tended to score slightly higher than the boys, but they were 


slightly older. There was no significant sex difference in the results of any of the 
four tests. 


The differences between the scores in the black tests and in the coloured 
The superiority of the scores in the colour tests is 


omparing the respective mean scores, because so 
many children achieved a maximum score in colour and a random score in 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER oF CHILDREN SCORING MAXIMUM AND Minimum. 
a 


Test No. of Children No. of children 
with maximum score scoring 1 or nil. 


Black letters 19 


a 3 
Coloured letters Pie 48 


1 
Black words .... AS th as 0 52 
Coloured words 24 5 


There was little evidence of colour matching in disregard to shape and 
orientation. Children who matched by colour would tend t 


o achieve a 50 per 
cent. score in the coloured letter test because there were two items in each colour. 


It is, therefore, possible to estimate the extent of colour matching by the 
number of errors. Green letters d and n were wrongly matched on eleven 
occasions compared with 195 correct matchings, and red letters p and u were 


wrongly matched on four occasions compared with 205 correct matchings. 


ain 
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This suggests that the 400 correct matchings of the letters d, n, p, u 
contain about fifteen (3-75 per cent.) colour matching choices, to balance the 
same number of incorrect colour matchings. Possibly the percentage is even 
less, because some of what appear to be colour matching choices may be purely 
random choices. 


TABLE 3 


RESPONSES IN COLOURED LETTER TEST. 


Stimulus 


a (green) 


u (red) 
b (blue) 
p (red) 
n (green) 
q (blue) 


2] i) 
N] bonm 


The blue letters b and q are alike not only in colour, but also in shape, 
and differ only in orientation. The importance of shape and colour is indicated 
by the relatively low scores in matching b and q. 

The colour matching in the letter test might have been even smaller had not 
the preliminary test included only three coloured items, each of a different colour 
which possibly led a few children to suppose that colour was the only matching 
characteristic required in the subsequent tests. Only one of the 110 children, a 
girl aged 3-7, achieved a higher score in the two black tests than in the two 
colour tests, and this appeared to be due to colour matching. 

The influence of age on visual matching ability is shown in Table 4 which 
compares the scores of the oldest children with those of the youngest children. 


TABLE 4 


SCORES IN THE YOUNGEST AND OLDEST GROUPS. 


qı 


Test 


Black letters ..---+--- 


en 


=| ool] ow] wom 
mo 


Coloured letters ...--- 


_ 
=oj| ao 


Black words....-+++-> 


mal ac| or) Bol > 


oo 


Coloured words ...--- 


an agerange of 
p contained ten 
an of 4 years 
ages of the 


i i boys, with 
The youngest group consisted of ten girls and twenty boys, 
3-5 A 4. ie and a mean of 3 years 10-4 months. The oldest grow 
girls and twenty-one boys with an age range of 4-9 to 5-1, anda me 
10-3 months. There was thus a difference of one year in the mean 


two groups. 
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The differences between the scores of the two groups on the tests was highly 
significant. Table 5 indicates the relationship between the scores of the older 
children in the black tests and the scores of the younger children in both tests. 


TABLE 5 


MEAN Scores IN RELATION TO AGE. 


letter tests | Per cent. | word tests | Per cent. 
Youngest group’s mean in colour .. 4-70 100 | 3-87 100 
Oldest group’s mean in black 3-06 26 | 1-90 19 
Youngest group’s mean in black ... . 2-47 | 1-43 0 


The mean scores of the oldest children’s black 
quarter and a fifth of the distance betwee; 
black and in colour. The relatively slow advance of the oldest group’s mean 
scores in the black tests is even smaller 


than it appears, especially in the letter 
matching tests, where one-third of the children in the youngest group attained 
maximum score in colour. 


Analysis of the complete results showed no significant differences in the 
mean scores of children at the three schools, and no significant differences in 
relation to the order in which the children received the four tests. 

Table 6 classifies the children in accordance with the type of preference 
they expressed. Two boys have been omitted from this classification because, 
although they expressed a preference for the letters (both preferred colour), 
they were unable to choose between the black and coloured words. 


tests were only about a 
n the youngest group’s mean scores in 


TABLE 6 


PREFERENCES IN RELATION TO SEX AND AGE. 


Sex or letters | words | letters | words letters | words letters | words 


Group black black black | colour | colour | black | colour colour 


Girls sas: 
Boys.... 


Total 


Youngest 
Oldest .. 


The difference between the black and colour preferences of the total 
sample was highly significant. There was no significant difference in preferences 
between the youngest and oldest groups, or between the boys and the girls. 


IV.—RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Matching the black letters and black words was 
difficult as the same task in colour, even allowin 
absence of any sex differences may seem strange i 


at least three times as 
g for colour matching. The 
n view of the general opinion 


= af 
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arlier and more readily than boys. But this supports 
the findings of Goins, although her battery of visual perception tests were nct so 
closely allied to actual reading tasks as the present investigation, nor did they 
involve colour, and they were given to 6-year-olds. 

The oldest group achieved significantly higher scores in the tests than the 
youngest group. This suggests that most children gradually overcome an 
early tendency towards reversal errors without instruction. It supports the 
findings of Krise that reversals in reading is a problem in space perception. 

‘As none of the children had any previous acquaintance with the author’s 
Colour-Story Reading, the experiment avoided the “ Hawthorne Effect.” 
And if the results were influenced by any earlier learning of letters or words, 
this would favour the black tests. 

The strong preferences in favour of the coloured test material is important 


e value of motivation in early reading. The extent of the prefer- 
ecause it received no support from 


that girls learn to read e 


because of th 
ences for colour is even more impressive b 


phonetic considerations. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ABSENCE ON PRIMARY SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. B. DOUGLAS anD J. M. ROSS 
(M.R.C. Unit, London School of Economics) 


Summary. Detailed absence records are available for 3,273 primary school 
children from the National Survey of Health and Development. They are 
grouped in seven categories, according to the history of school attendances 
between 64 and 10} years. In the upper middle classes the eleven-year mental 
ability and school performance test scores are unaffected by the amount of 
absence and by the age distribution of the absences. In all other social classes, 
considerable effects are recorded, children who are consistently absent or who 
are often absent in the last two years at primary school making low scores at 
eleven, and showing a relative deterioration in score between 8 and 11 years. 
On the whole, children who are often away in the first two years but make good 
attendances in the subsequent years catch up, but not if they come from the 
lower manual working class or go to primary schools that have a poor academic 
record. Even after allowing for the influence of absence on test perfermance, 
the children who are often absent get fewer grammar school places than 
expected ; this is particularly noticeable for the manual working class children. 


I.—IntRopuction. 


AN opportunity to observe the effects of absence on primary school work is 
provided by the National Survey of Health and Development.* This is a 
continuing study of a sample of the children born in Great Britain in the first 
week of March, 1946. The sample comprises all the children born during this 
week in non-manual and agricultural workers’ families, but only one-quarter 
of the rest of the births (illegitimate babies and twins are excluded). When 
these children were aged between 63 and 103 years, the primary 
kept running records of absences on forms specially supplied 
During the first of these four years, that is to say when the childre 
64 and 74, the reason for each absence was checked with the r 
school nurses, who visited the homes to do so. In the later year: 
of more than one week’s duration were checked in this way. 


school teachers 
for this study. 
n were between 
mothers by the 
s, only absences 


*A full account of the educational progress of these children in the primary schools and 
of their selection for grammar school, is to be found in The Home and thi 


1 d ir e School, by J. W. B. 
Douglas, MacGibbon and Kee (1964). For a description of the background of this study, see 
Children under Five, by J. W. B. Douglas and J. M. Blomfield, All 


en and Unwin (1958). 
{National Society for the Study of Education : Twenty-seventh Year Book, Part II A 
Public School Publishing Co., Illinois (1928). 
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when a child, after being away from school during term time, has to catch up 
with the work of the class. It has been shown that children who were often 
absent were less successful in their studies than their classmates, and that a long 
run of illness may be a cause of backwardness by keeping children away from 
school and, when they return, by leaving their health impaired. * It has also been 
suggested that the extent to which children fall behind depends on their charac- 
ter and abilities. The dull ones may be seriously hampered by minor absences 

and a child who, with effort, has been keeping up with a class of children of 
average ability, may no longer be able to do so when he rejoins the class after a 

period of illness. Brighter children, in contrast, may fall behind their class- 

mates when they return, but soon catch up with special help, or perhaps even 

without. 

The aim of this paper is to answer the following questions : 
a) Is school work influenced by absence and, if so, to what extent ? 


(b) Does a record of frequent absences in the primary school years influence a 
child’s performance in the 11+ selection examination ? 

(c) Are the effects of absence on test performance as marked for middle as for 
manual working class children ? 

(a) Are there any qualities of the school or the home that offset the effects of 
absence ? 


JI.—INFORMATION AVAILABLE, 


f the absences recorded by the teachers were for trivial 
ort duration It is, of course, by no means certain that the 
heir teachers, or by their mothers to the 
Minor illnesses or accidents may 


The majority o 
complaints and of sh 
explanations given by the children to t 
school nurses, were always the correct ones. 
sometimes have been used to explain absences that were, in fact, to look after 
brothers or sisters, or to join family expeditions. We are concerned here, 
however, only with the total amount of time lost and with the number of 
episodes of absence from school, irrespective of the cause. In fact, by far the 
greater part of the time lost from school (89 per cent. of the weeks lost and 
87 per cent. of the episodes) is recorded as due to illness. 

Complete absence records are available for 3,273 children at primary schools 
in England, Scotland and Wales, for whom tliere is also test information at 
8 and 11 years. Between the ages of 6} and 104 years, a total of 65,165 episodes 
of absence were recorded for these children and they lost 37,832 weeks at school. 
On the average, each child was away from school for a total of 11-6 weeks during 
these four years. As would be expected, absences are more frequent in the early 
years than jn the later ones. These records, however, start only during the 
second year at primary school and so miss out the first eighteen months or so 

robably higher. Between 64 and 74 years, 


when absences from all causes were p: 
when our first year’s record was kept, many absences are recorded, and 4-0 


weeks of school were lost on the average, whereas in the remaining three years 
there is a relatively constant loss varying only from 2-4 to 2:7 weeks. The 
time lost from school and e odes are shown in Table 1. 
There are comparatively small social class differences 1n the amount of absence 
and it is not until the last two years that a gradient emerges with an excess of 


absence in the manual working classes. 


tment of Backwardness, University of London Press (1953). 


* Burt, C. : Causes and Trea 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ABSENCE BY SOCIAL Crass. 
(a) Weeks Absent. 


Average number of weeks absent 


Age of child at beginning of school year All 4 years 


Social Class 3 (64—104) 


Middle Class 


(b) Episodes of Absence. 


Average number of episodes of absence 


Age of child at beginning of school year All 4 years 
Social Class 64 7k 8} 9% (64—104) 
5-9 4-3 4-3 4-1 


Middle Class 


5-5 4-6 4-7 4-4 


Manual z 5-7 4-8 5-3 5-0 
Working Class 


5:8 5:0 5-2 


The Survey children were given two test batteries, one at 8 and another at 
11 years ; these included both intelligence and attainment tests. The results of 
the 114 secondary selection examinations are also known.* The tests were 
provided for this study by the National Foundation for Educational Research 
in England and Wales, who also arranged for them to be scored and checked. At 
8 years there was a picture intelligence test and tests of mechanical reading, 
vocabulary and sentence compietion. At 11, the same reading and vocabulary 
tests were repeated, the picture intelligence test was replaced by one of mixed 
verbal and non-verbal intelligence, and the sentence completion test was 
replaced by one of arithmetic. All these tests were standardised on the inflated 
survey population, i.e., after allowing for the fact that only one-quarter of the 
children of the manual workers and the self-employed had been sampled. 
The final scores for each test had a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 
In the present study of absences the tests are not considered separately ; 
instead, an average of the four scores at each age is used. The fact that the 
children were not tested before 8 years limits this description of the influence of 
early absence on school performance, since we cannot measure the extent of 
deterioration that may have occurred before the first tests were given. A full 
description of the tests and their correlations is given elsewhere. t 

* When the 11+ examination results are discussed, the Scottish children are omitted, 


į Douglas, J. W. B.: The Home and The School, MacGibbon and Kee (1964) (Appendix 
I, by D. A. Pidgeon). 
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III.—THE EFFECTS OF ABSENCE ON TEST PERFORMANCE. 


The number of separate episodes of absence, and the total amount of time 
lost from school, are used as alternative criteria for classification in Table 2 
(a) and (b). on a a araeo are divided into five standard deviation 
groups, according to the total number of episodes or weeks of ab: 
for them between 6} and 104 years. P of absence secordéd 


TABLE 2 


MEAN TEST PERFORMANCE AT 11 YEARS By SOCIAL CLASS AND AMOUNT OF ABSENCE. 


(a) Weeks Absent (6}—10} years). 


Average 11 year test scores 


Social Class 


}— 


Loss of schooling between 6} and 10} years (weeks) 


o—4 


1SD below 
average) 


Middle Class 


Upper .. 


57-13 


5—6 


(more than} (}—1 SD 


below 
average) 


7—13 
(within $ 
SD of 
average) 


14—17 
(}—1 SD 


more than 
average) 


56-91 


58-12 


55-49 


Lower . . 


55-33 


54-18 


53-52 


54-14 


Manual 
Working Class 


(b) Episodes of Absence (64—104 years). 


Upper . . 


50-34 


51-78 


51-01 


49-42 


Lower .. 


48-89 


48-69 


48-45 


46-35 


Average 11 year test scores 


Loss of schooling between 6} and 10} years (episodes) 


0—9 
(more than 
1 SD below 

average) 


10—13 
(4—1 SD 
below 
average) 


14—23 
(within $4 

SD of 
“average) 


24—30 31—88 
4—1 SD | (over 1 SD 
more than | more than 
average) average) 


Middle Class 


58-50 


58-52 


57-53 


54-66 58-27 


55-10 


54-85 


53-83 


53-55 


Manual 
Working Class 


Whether judged by weeks or € 
from school make th 
middle class children 
Their performance in the 11 year t 


* For a definition of the social classes, 


52-47 


49-44 


50-74 


50-16 


50-08 


P: 
e lowest scores 1n 
* are unaffected by 
ests is NO’ 


49-08 


isodes of 
the 11 year tests. 
the amount of time 1 
t depressed even if they had many 


see The Home anå The School, pages 40-44. 


48-06 


46-99 


absence, those most often away 


However, the upper 
ost from school. 
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weeks or episodes away. In contrast, children in the three other social classes 
who are often away from school do consistently badly. Their poor performance 
is most marked when they are grouped by episodes rather than weeks of 
absence. As a composite assessment based on episodes and time does not give a 
clearer relationship between absence and performance, the number of episodes 
alone is used as the basis of classification in the following analysis. 


So far, only the total amount of absence between 63 and 10} has been 
considered : it is more revealing to look at the history of absences over the 
years. To do this, the children with episodes of absence amounting to half a 
standard deviation or more above the average of their age, referred to below as 
“excess ’ absence, were separated in each year from those less frequently away 
from school. The 3,273 boys and girls for whom full absence information is 
available were then grouped into one of the following : 


Group 1. Few episodes throughout, i.e., no excess recorded in any of the four 
years (1,293 children). 


Group 2. Excess in each of the first two years (64—84), but not later (143 
children), 


Group 3. Excess predominantly, but not solely, in the first two years (677 
children). 


Group 4, Excess in each of the last two years (84—104), but not earlier 
(80 children), 


Group 5. Excess predominantly, but not solely, in the last two years (501 
children). a 


Group 6. Excess in each of the four years (291 children). 


Group 7. Excess in two years, one being between 6} and 8}, and the other 
between 8} and 104 (288 children), 


Before looking further at the effects of absence on school work, a more 
detailed description of the children who were frequently away from school is 
called for. Table 3 shows that the boys, in the early years, are slightly more 
often away than the girls, whereas in the later years there is an excess of 
absences among the girls. The average difference between the sexes over the 


i years studied is small; the girls Iose four days more from school than the 
oys. 


an manual working class children make consistently 
good attendance at school (group 1), perhaps owing to the relatively small size 
of middle class families, since Table 3 also shows that children with few brothers 
or sisters lose relatively little time from school. In the larger families, the eldest 
child in particular is likely to have many episodes of absence at each stage of his 
primary school career. 


School attendance is more satisfactory among the children whose parents 
take an active interest in their school work, than among those who have 
uninterested parents. When little importance is placed on learning, the children 
are often away in the last two years at primary school, though not in the earlier 
ones. This is so whether the parents’ attitudes are assessed by their contacts 


with the school, their views on school leaving, or the teachers’ comments on the 
interest they have shown. 


-~a 


a 


A 
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TABLE 3 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN RELATED TO PATTERN oF ABSENCES. 


Absence Pattern 


Excess Episodes 


Few Early Total 
Episodes In all | and late % 
Through-| In first 2 years In last 2 years years | but not 

out in all 


Only | Predom.| Only | Predom. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 6) (6) (7) 


(a) Sex. 
Boys % .-. 


Girls % ..| 37-5 4-1 20-8 2-8 16-2 9-5 


41-4 4-6 20-6 2:1 14-5 8-3 8-5 100-0 
9-1 100-0 


(b) Social Class 
Upper Middle% 


Lower Middle% 


41-7 6-2 23-2 2:3 14-7 4-6 7:3 100-0 


42:3 4:3 22-5 1-8 13-5 7:3 8:3 100-0 


3-6 18-8 2-9 18-4 9-9 8-7 100-0 


U. Manual % 


L. Manual %.. 4-2 19-2 2-9 15-6 11-2 9-9 99-9 


(c) Family Size 
One Yh a siz an 41-8 3-7 


Two sin cae 41-2 5-0 
40-8 51 
35-2 3-3 19-8 3-6 16-9 11-2 10-0 100-0 


20-1 2-6 15-1 8-1 8-5 99-9 
21-6 2-0 14-7 6-8 8-7 100-0 
14-7 9-5 7:7 100-0 


Four or more % 


(d) Parents Interest 
High % ...+++ 47-1 5-2 17-4 1:6 14-0 6-4 8-2 99-9 
38-6 5:9 25-2 2-1 13-2 6-0 9-0 100-0 


Average % 


Low% «ssi ws 38-0 3-7 19-9 2:7 | 16-3 10-7 8-7 100-0 


ic Record of School 
a .| 43-9 4:0 21-3 1-4 14-7 7-0 7-6 99-9 
Fair% e 393 | 46 | 200 | 25 | 157 | 90 | 9.0 | 1004 


Poor % -e 35-1 4-4 | 208 33 | 149 | 11-3 | 10-2 |1000 


The teachers describe the pupils who are consistently absent (group 6) as 
being poor workers or lazy. 23-4 per cent. of the lazy children had been con- 
sistently absent as compared with only 2-6 per cent. of the very hard workers. 
The other types of absence history bear little relation to the teachers’ assess- 
ment of their pupils. An excess of early absences is rather more common 
among the hard-working children and this may reflect the effort made by some 
children who have fallen behind in the early years to catch up. A pattern of 
late or variable absences is also slightly more common among the poor workers 


and lazy children. 
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TABLE 3—continued. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN RELATED TO PATTERN OF ABSENCES. 


Absence Pattern 


Excess Episodes 

Few Total 
Episodes In all Early % 
Through-| In first 2 years In last 2 years years | and late 

out 


Only | Predom.| Only | Predom. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


(f) Child’s Attitude to Work 
Very hard %..| 48-7 5-6 22-8 2-0 11-4 2-6 6-9 


44-3 4-6 21-6 1-8 11-4 6-5 9-7 


36:9 4-0 20-7 2-7 17-9 9-6 8-2 


29-3 4-4 15-1 3-2 21-0 


30:8 ‘ 17:8 1:9 14-0 


mary School 
40-6 . 20-5 2-4 14-8 


35-7 e 21-6 2-6 17:3 


(h) Region 
Scotland % ..| 46-8 5i 14-5 2-2 17-5 


North% ....| 51-3 D 16-1 2-2 15-0 


N.W. and Yorks 
rA 3 * 20-3 2-8 13-7 


Midlands and 
N.Midlands % . 19-5 3-1 15-3 


23-4 3-4 15-4 


2-1 15-8 
S. and S.W. % . 13-9 


London and 
SH eee ° ` ` . 16-5 


The history of absence is also related to the type of school a child attends. 
In country schools, perhaps because of difficulties with transport, absences are 
rather more frequent than in the towns. In all areas the pupils at primary 
schools which have a good past record of gaining grammar school places have 
themselves a good record of attendance ; fewer are consistently away (group 6) 
and fewer show a variable history of absence (group 7). It might be thought that 
the time lost from school would, for climatic reasons, increase as one moves 
North. This is not so ; children in the Midlands, the South and Wales are more 
likely to be absent in the early years (group 2) than children in Scotland and the 
Northern part of England, and they are more likely to have a variable history 
of absence (group 7). 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN Test Scores RELATED TO PATTERN OF ABSENCES, 


Mean TEST SCORE 


Absence Pattern 


Few Excess Episodes 
Episodes = 
Through-| In first 2 years In last 2 years Early 
out and late 
Only | Predom.| Only | Predom. 
Test Score (2) (3) (4) (5) (7) 


At 8 years .... , ‘ 50-29 50-57 49-58 50-20 


At 11 years .... A 50-30 48-78 49-31 49-49 


Change in Score. 4 +0-01 | —1-79 | —0-27 —0-71 


Change for those 
with 8 yr. scores s +0-61 4-19 0:34 


with } SD of 
(232) (29) (174) 


* Figures in brackets show the number of children in the group within 4 SD of mean— 
these are the actual numbers and not population estimates. 


Test performance, as one would expect, varies with the history of absence. 
Table 4 gives the average test scores at 8 and 11 years of children in the seven 
absence groups. The highest scores at 11 are made by those who were con- 
sistently absent between 64 and 84 and had a good attendance record thereafter 
(group 2) and the lowest by those who were consistently away (group 6). 
Those in group 4, i.e., with excessive absences between 8} and 10} years only, 
also make low scores at 11. 


More revealing are the charges in score between 8°and 11 years (line three 
of Table 4). The children with an excess of early absences (group 2) improve 
their scores, whereas those absent in the later years (group 4) fall behind. 
It was expected that the consistently absent children (group 6) would also 
deteriorate in performance and the fact that this expectation is not fulfilled 
suggests that, for some at least, active efforts are being made during the later 
years at primary school to compensate for lost class work. In contrast, a 
variable history of absence (group 7) is associated with a deterioration in meas- 


ured ability, less marked though, than i i 
Efile bros gl in group 4 where absence is concentrated 


The average test scores in Table 4 differ significantly from each other 
(P <0-01) and the changes in test score also differ significantly (0-05 >P >0-01). 
These changes in test score are difficult to interpret because the children in these 
seven absence groups start with different average scores. Those with few 
absences make higher scores at 8 than those with many and so, for the following 
reasons, the crude differences between 8 and 11 year scores under-estimate 
the influence of absence on test performance. When the correlation between 
tests is less than perfect (in the present study the co-efficient r is +-0-82) those 
that make high scores on one test: are likely to make lower scores on another, 
whereas those that make low scores are likely to improve. A clearer account 
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of the progress of children with different histories of absence is obtained if only 
those children (1,622*) with scores near 50 at 8 years are considered. 

Line four of Table 4 has the same absence groupings but it only refers to 
those whose 8 year test scores fell from 46 to 54 inclusive (4 S.D. on either side 
of the mean).} When this is done, four highly significant differences (P<0-01) 
appear. The children who were often away in the early years (group 2) improve 
their position subsequently, whereas those who were away in the last two years 
(group 4) show relatively a large deterioration. The consistently absent children 
(group 6) still show relatively less deterioration than those who are only absent 
in the later years (group 4), though they now fall 1-3 points behind those with a 


consistently good attendance record (group 1). 
TABLE 5 


MEAN TEST Scores AT 11 YEARS By SOCIAL CLASS AND PATTERN OF ABSENCES, 


Average 11 year test scores. 


Absence Pattern 


Few 
Episodes 
Through-| In first 2 years 

out 


Excess Episodes 


In last 2 years Early 


and late 
Only | Predom. Only | Predom. 


Social Class (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (7) 
Upper 58-61 56°17 55-89 58-71 
Lower 53-51 53-34 54-09 52-00 


Upper 53-06 50-25 50-98 49-05 
Working} Lower 50-23 47-73 


57-26 


44-82 47-10 


At the age of 11, the upper middle class children in the complete absence 


information sample (see Table 5) are little affected by either the amount or the 
timing of their school absences. In each of the other three social classes, however, 
the effects of absence, as shown by the 11 year scores, are considerable. The 
most heavily affected children are those whose school work has been consistently 
interrupted. The least affected n the early years, but 


s are those who were absent i 
not later. The maximum soci 


1 1 al class difference in measured ability which is 
8-53 points for the children with few absences, rises to 12-76 points for the 
children who were consistently away. 


* It should be remembered that the tests were standardised on the inflated population. 
When this is allowed for this group forms 40 per cent. of the total of children in the original 
population for whom full absence data is available. 


f When this restricted group of ch 


ildren, with measured 
is taken, the mean score at 8 years is cl 


ability from 46-54, inclusive 


osely similar for each absence roup being : 
Group 1=50-12 Group 2=49-90 Group 3-46-78 
Group 4=50-31 Group 5=49-96 


Group 7=50-30 ; 
These means are not significantly different from each other, and the changes in score 
between 8 and 11 years shown in the last line of Table 4, 


F S and equally the changes shown in 
Tables 6, 8 and 9, cannot be explained in terms of regression, 


Group 6=49-70 


Í 
l 
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TABLE 6 


CHANGE IN Test SCORE BETWEEN EIGHT AND ELEVEN YEARS BY SociaL CLASS AND 
PATTERN OF ABSENCES. 


Change in Score 8—11 years* 


Absence Pattern 


Few Excess Episodes 
Episodes rr 
‘Through-| In first 2 years In last 2 years In all Early 
out years | and late 
Social Class Only | Predom.| Only | Predom. i 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


Upper | +3- +6-89 | +2-40 | +2-75 | —0-50 | +1-29 


Middle 
Lower +2- 45-10 | +2-25 | —1-00 | +0-51 | +2-68 


Upper À 42-86 | —0-26 | —5-27 | +0-32 | —0-67 


Manual 
Working] Lower . +0:17 0-00 | —4-33 | —0-95 | —1-22 


* For those with 8 year scores within } SD of mean + =improvement ; —=deteriora- 
tion. 


The changes in test score between 8 and 11 years (taking again only 1,622 
children who at 8 made scores within half a standard deviation of the mean) 
are shown in Table 6. In the lower manual working class all children with 
excessive spells of absence deteriorate in test scores relative to those with few 
absences (group 1), those absent during the last two primary school years being 
the most affected. In the other three social classes those with early absences 
(group 2) improve their scores in relation to group 1, and this is specially marked 
in the two middle classes. The children with a variable history of absence 
(group 7) show a relative deterioration in score in each social class as also do 
those who have an excess of absences between 84 and 10} (group 4). Those 
consistently absent (group 6) show a relative deterioration in the upper middle 
and manual working classes and a slight improvement in the lower middle class. 
ee ior we have looked at test scores. There is a further question: are 

ren who are absent from school at a disadvantage in the secondary selection 
Ona ? In Table 7, the proportion given grammar school places is shown 
or children in five absence groups ; owing to small numbers, the two groups of 
early absences have been combined as have also the two groups of later absences. 

In the middle classes, those with either a consistent or a variable history of 
poor school attendance (groups 6 and 7) get significantly fewer grammar school 
places than expected from their 11-year-old test performances. The less able 
children (T scores 52—60) are the most disadvantaged ; the cleverer ones do 
not have significantly less chance of a grammar school place, even when they 
have been consistently absent. In the manual working classes, all of the less 
able children with a history of excess absence are handicapped in the 11+ 
selection process, and even among the cleverer ones those with an excess of 
absences in all years are at a disadvantage. In each class, and at each level of 
measured ability, those with a consistent history of absence (group 6) are at the 
greatest disadvantage. 
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TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGES GAINING GRAMMAR SCHOOL PLACES IN ENGLAND AND WALES BY SociaL 
CLASS AND PATTERN OF ABSENCES. 


Absence Pattern 


Excess Episodes Significance 


Few 
Epi- |In first | In last | In all 


sodes | 2 years | 2 years years 
Thro- 
out 


Ability | (1) — |(2)&(3)|(4)&(5)| 6 

52—60 35:0 | 45-4 | 33-0 | 21-1 | 27-1 | 16-50 
Middle 
Cites? eaa l e 87:8 | 87-2 | 82-8 | 87-9 | 0-95 


Manual 52—60 24-9 16-0 20-9 12-0 18-6 | 14-76 
Working 


Class |60 & over 86-6 75-0 90-0 68-8 78:3 | 17-62 


TABLE 8 


CHANGE IN Test SCORE BETWEEN EIGHT AND ELEVEN YEARS BY LEVEL OF PARENTS’ 
INTEREST AND PATTERN OF ABSENCES. 


Change in Score 8—11 years,* 


Absence Pattern 


Few E cess Episodes 

Episodes|— ———]- — j — 

Through- In all Early 
out In first 2 years In last 2 years years | and late 

Level of Parents’ ; 
Interest Oniy | Predom.| Only | Predom. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
2 SSH tie iaie +3-61 | +6-00 | +1-02 t +1:30 | +1-65 | +0-72 
Ver Snas +1:72 | +1.09 | +1-11 t —0:05 | +1-00 | —0-17 


jas 


EFA boy +0:42 | +2.42 | +0-36 —3:33 


—0-60 |—0-73 


—1-08 


* For those with 8 year scores within } SD of mean, < 


—> improvement. 
$ <10 children, —= deterioration, 


* The Home and The School. 
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o the 1,622 children scoring within $ S.D. 
dence for this in our data. The children 
vork make higher scores than the 


minimised, but Table 8 (which refers t 
o the mean) shows that there is no evi 
y ge parents take much interest in their v 
mide iy 8 and 11 years, but the effects of absence are equally evident 
ek} T À e parents are interested or not. The children of parents who show a 
re evel of interest improve rather more than the rest if they have a history 
of early absence (group 2) ; on the other hand, they show a relatively greater 
deterioration in performance if their history is of consistent or variable absence 


(groups 6 and 7). 
_ The influence of the primary school on the test performance of children with 

a history of early absence, shown in Table 9, is considerable. When the school 
has a good academic record,* those in group 2 improve their scores by 4.5 points 
as compared with an improvement of only 1:5 points among children at the 
same type of school who have seldom been away. The middle class children, in 
these circumstances, make a more dramatic improvement in their scores than 
the manual working class. In contrast, the group 2 children who are at primary 
schools with a poor academic record not only fail to catch up, but fall further 
behind. One would like to know the extent to which the teachers and parents 
ic record make special efforts 


of children at primary schools with a good academi! tort 
to help those that have been away ; but unfortunately our information 1s 


insufficiently detailed. This is the type of important question that cannot be 
answered in a large-scale study of this type ; it needs a more intimate approach 
which would be well worth pursuing. 


* See page 104 of The Home and The School for a definition of the grouping of the primary 


schools. 


TABLE 9 


VEN YEARS BY ACADEMIC RECORD OF 


CHANGE IN Test SCORE BETWEEN EIGHT AND ELE 
N OF ABSENCES. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL AND PATTER 


Change in Score 8—11 years.* 


Absence Pattern 


Few Excess Episodes 
Episodes 
Academic record |Through- In all Early 
of Primary School out In first 2 years In last 2 years years | and late 


Only |Predom.| Only | Predom. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


44-46 | +1-92 t +1-40 | +0-89 | —0-03 


42-78 +0-46 | —3-54 
—0-49 | —4:40 | +0-07 | —0-46 | —1-45 


—1-26 | —0-92 | —0-58 


—0°38 


* For those with 8 year scores within 4 SD of mean, + =improvement. 
— =deterioration. 


¢<10 children. 
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IV.—Conctusions. 


This study of the relation between the history of school absence and test 
performance in a national sample of 3,273 children, emphasises once more the 
importance of the home and the school in primary education. Absence from 
school impairs a child’s measured ability and frequent episodes of absence are 
more harmful than an occasional long one. But this is not an invariable associa- 
tion. In the upper middle class, even children who have been consistently absent 
maintain their level of performance. In the best primary schools the children 
who have lost much time at the beginning of their school careers catch up with 
and surpass the rest. Children with a history of many absences are handicapped 
both through failing to keep up with their class mates and, at the point of 
secondary selection, through failing to get the grammar school places that 
would be expected from their performance in the tests. From this it would 
seem, first, that special studies are needed to see how the child who loses time 
from school can be helped to recover lost ground and, second, that in secondary 
selection account should be taken of each child’s absence history and, for those 
who have lost much time from school, a greater reliance should be placed on 
measured ability and less on the past school record and the teachers’ assess- 
ments. 
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THE EVALUATION OF CERTAIN SCIENCE PRACTICAL 
TESTS AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


By A. A. ABOUSEIF anp D. M. LEE 
(University of London Institute of Education) 


Summary. Soience teachers have expressed dissatisfaction regarding both 
the validity an the predictive vahe of the conventional practical tests in 
science. The proposed new secondary school examinations have necessitated 
a rethinking of the purpose of such tests, and the investigation here described 
is a contribution to this field. It has been carried out as far as possible within 
the kind of conditions which may obtain for these new examinations. 

Three forms of practical science tests were based on six hypothetical 
components of practical ability in science. Tests were constrected in biology, 
chemistry and physics. Using 196 secondary school pupils, the results from 
these tests were compared with scores on tests of attainment and ability in 
science, and with corresponding teachers’ estimates. The analysis of these 
scores showed wide differences between schools and between identical test 
patterns in the three science subjects. The differences between schools were no 
doubt temporary facets of a new and disturbing situation. Greater theroetical 
interest attaches to the differences between the test adaptability of the separate 
subjects, and it would seem that identical test procedures cannot be used in 


each field. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


Tuns research is part of a growing body of work which explores the uses and 
advantages of psychometric methods to evaluate practical educational problems. 
This general field differs from the more customary type of research in that the 
total concept and investigation of the problem is dependent on persons and 
factors external to the research field, and the entire study is thus set within a 
predetermined framework. The limitations consequent on this are part of the 
investigation so long as the results are intended to hold in the practical field, 
and to influence corresponding decisions and arrangements. The normal worka- 
day setting cannot be replaced by the ideal experimental environment. The 
techniques to be employed must be the best possible in terms of this setting and 
for the furnishing of the kind of results required. Furthermore, the co-operation 
of trained teachers is of paramount importance>where the outcome of the work 
is to be translated into action in the broad educational field. Only in this way 
can any research maintain such ties with the general field of Education as will 
be sufficiently close to maintain the maximum possibilities for a wide and 
competent usage of its results. It was against this general background that the 
present research came into being. Help was sought by a panel of Science 
teachers framing science examinations of the new secondary school type (the 
type now commonly known as the Certificate of Secondary Education, or 
C.S.E.)._ The particular problem at issue was the form of practical test to be 
used. The requirements were that the form chosen should be sufficiently 
straightforward to be administered and controlled by teachers, similar for each 
of the separate fields of physics, chemistry and biology, and suitable to the full 
examination of which it was to be a part. From the research angle, the require- 
ments were that the tests should be mutually independent and valid for their 


purpose, and should bear adequate relationships to the remainder of the science 


assessments. 
41 
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II.—OUTLINE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 


Peel? has pointed out the dearth of research evidence in the field of Science 
teaching, and in particular, the lack of proven data in regard to practical 
examinations. Ward? and Lomas? have both been concerned with assessing the 
contribution of the present form of practical examination at A Level in both 
biology and physics. These writers were not concerned with possible reconstruc- 
tions of these examinations at either Advanced or lower levels. Moreover, 
they were concerned with reliability rather than validity criteria. 

For evidence of underlying components of practical ability in any branch 
of science one has to look to the philosophical writers or to teachers. Kerri 
has summarised the available evidence but it is somewhat incomplete. It is 
still necessary to analyse the functions of practical work in science in terms of the 
likely psychological abilities brought into play at each stage. In the conven- 
tional practical examination at any level, each pupil usually performs one or two 
experiments. Such a test implies at least three presuppositions, Firstly, the 
work involved is of one psychological structure only and depends to a large extent 
on the ability to give a written report on a logically complete performance. 
Secondly, the mark thus awarded on one tiny fraction of a large syllabus is 
accepted as a valid and reliable test of the student’s performance. Thirdly, the 
pupil is assumed to be capable of persistent effort of a fairly lengthy kind. 

A review of this scant evidence merely stresses the problems inherent in the 


present study since it offers but little guidance in relation to the main objects 
to be pursued. 


III.—PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
(i) Subjects and materials. 


The nature of this investigation involved two kinds of subjects. On the one 
hand, a certain degree of pilot work was necessary in order to gain opinions and 
judgments on the nature of practical ability, as well as on the nature of practical 
work in science and related measurement techniques. For these purposes, 
groups of student or practising teachers were used. On the other hand, the 
carrying out of the investigation necessitated a choice of schools within the area 
covered by the examination. Having regard to the newness of the latter, and 
to the known limitations of science teaching at this level, schools were chosen 
on a volunteer basis, and provided a varied group typical of both teachers and 
pupils in the area represented. Two schools were used for pilot work, and seven 
were used in each science subject in the main investigation. The corresponding 
science teachers were trained as assessors. In the main investigation there 
were seventy two pupils in physics, sixty one in chemistry, and sixty three in 
biology. This made an overall total of one-hundred-and-twenty-one boys and 
seventy-five girls. That not all schools could offer all three science subjects was 
part of the state of science teaching at that time, and it was necessary to confine 
the main investigation to those who had studied a common syllabus in the 
subject concerned for at least two years. In addition, the whole sample was 
drawn from fifth-form pupils staying on for an extended course not connected 
with G.C.E., and with a probable intelligence quotient range of 100-115. 

The materials used for this investigation comprised tests and question- 
naires of various kinds as well as instruction sheets and assessment forms for use 
in the actual practical tests. Prior to the construction of the main experiment, 
a questionnaire on the aims and principles of science teaching, modes of assess- 
ment of practical work, and definitions of scientific ability was completed by 
two groups of practising and student science teachers. A further questionnaire 


———— 
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ra pepara for use with the schools chosen, for the experiment. This asked 
ae ion on science courses taught in the „school, opportunities for 
Sond ie range of available equipment and ability ranges of the candidate 
. This information was sought in order to assess the comparability 
of the schools concerned. 
Past researches, preliminary readin, 

; 7 g 
to students and teachers eied the following 
success in practical work in science, and therefore, 
connection with the practical tests : 

(a) The ability to identify various kinds, sizes, types and grades of apparatus 
and materials (name, N). 

(b) A knowledge of specific uses of materials, objects and apparatus ands 
ability to select those which are appropriate for specific purpore oe 

(c) The ability to perform simple operations or specific steps 1n complex 
operations (performance, P) 


(4) The ability to convey to ‘others a clear statmeent of observe 
(e) The ability to apply knowledge to practical methods and procedures to 


experiments (solving a problem, S). ( 3 A 
(f) A capacity for methodical and tidy working, €-g-, n setting up and using 
apparatus (observe, 0). 


At the same time, discussion wi 


and evidence from the questionnaire 
six components underlying 
necessitating assessment in 


d facts (report, 


new 


th teachers and others suggested a trial of three 


forms of practical test : : y 
(g) The simple tasks approach, comprising a suitable number of short questions 
Type J). 
Gyre a) ch, asking the completion of one or more experi- 


(h) The “wholeness ’ approa 
ments of the customary types (Type II). 

(i) A combination of the above two approat hes (Type III). 

Practical tests of all three types were constructed for each of the three science 
subjects, having due regard to the limitations of school conditions and equip- 
ment. Each test of Type I contained eighteen questions which were answered 
by the pupils on a special sheet prepared for the purpose. Each test of Type II 
was so arranged that one of four experiments was allocated (without choice) to 
one or more pupils. Again, a specially prepared answer sheet was used. Each 
test of Type III consisted of two parts. The first was of Type I but contained 
nine questions ; the second was of Type II but asked about one half of the 
requirements. The time allowed for each test? was forty-five minutes. The 
assessment was in each case based on the six components underlying practical 
work in science and outlined above. As the success or otherwise of these tests 
ultimately depended on the close collaboration of the science teachers concerned, 
careful instruction sheets were written and demonstration examinations were 


arranged. 

Certain criterion were needed for assessing the validity of the practical 
examinations. The best available criteria appeared to be an attainment test 
ATI a scientific ability test (S.A.T.), and teachers’ estimates (T.E.) based on 
è On-the-job performance. The panel of science teachers responsible for the 
form of science examination had already agreed the following structure : 
PART A. A short-question type attainment test covering all three 

subjects and comprising multiple-choice and open-ended questions. 
PARTB. A practical test (the object of this investigation). 


PARTC. An essay-type paper. 
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The attainment test used as Part A was deemed suitable for use in assessing the 
validity of the proposed practical tests. It contained seventy-five questions 
covering a considerable amount of ground, and carried a time-limit of thirty-five 
minutes. Being a compulsory part of the full examination, such a test was 
already available in a form suited to the sample concerned. No comparable 
test of scientific ability was discovered, and accordingly one was prepared from 
information gained in the preliminary teachers’ questionnaires. It was desired 
to test scientific thinking and method without recourse to the measurement of 
attainment, but having regard to possible related abilities from the more general 
field. Using scientific material, a test was constructed in four parts, and aimed 
to test the six ability classifications of conceptual redefinition, education of 
structural patterns, figural identification, judgment, length estimation and 
visualization. The final form of this test carried a working-time of forty minutes. 
For a third criterion for validation, teachers were asked to give estimates of their 
pupils by completing a prepared rating list. 5 The estimates were requested on 
the usual five-point scale and covered the six components of practical ability 
outlined above. 


Full details of all material compiled for this investigation are available in 
reference form.5 


(ii) Experimental Procedures. 


From the initial stages of the enquiry, all work proceeded in conjunction 
with the panel of science teachers responsible for the final form of examination, 
and all decisions were the outcome of joint discussion based on available evid- 
ence. By this method, the best of the experimental evidence could be con- 
sidered in the light of the practical examination requirements. 

Two kinds of pilot investigation were carried out in the Spring Term, 1962. 
Two groups of forty practising or student science teachers answered the 
questionnaires which gave the basic evidence for the construction of the 
scientific ability test and the practical tests themselves. Later in the same 
term, a preliminary version of the scientific ability test was tried out with some 
150 subjects, and a final version was constructed. Meanwhile, the experimental 
forms for the practical tests were decided. Corresponding sets of instructions for 
assessors and candidates were drawn up and validated by discussion with the 
science teachers’ panel. Answer sheets were compiled, and discussed in a 
similar way. Early in the Summer term a full try-out of the three practical 
tests took place in two schools covering all three science subjects. Attempt was 


made to keep as far as possible to examination conditions, at the same time 
checking on all details of the procedure itself, including answer sheets, instruc- 
tion forms, problems of la 


ying out laboratory equipment, and the mechanics of 
conducting the tests themselves, After thorough discussion of this pilot study, 
a public demonstration of the laboratory layouts, instructions, and mark 
sheets for all three types of Practical tests was open to any London teacher who 


cared to attend. In this way, about 200 teachers were familiarised with the 
proposed practical examination alternatives. 


After this pilot work was comp 
investigation. All volunteer schools were used and 


= amim 
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effort was 

be e a ‘oense that each school understood the correct procedure to 
ment re quire d A each science teacher fully understood the forms of assess- 
subject. In eact e three types of practical test were then carried out for each 
scientific ability dmg the administration of the attainment test and the 
normal test con Gone. owed later, and was carried out by the writers under 


[V.—STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


a initial questionnaire to both student and practising science teachers 
fos S close agreement on seventeen items. These results provided a basis 
Th selecting components underlying both scientific ability and practical work, 
e questionnaire to heads of science departments in the schools sample showed 


a common syllabus for at least two previous years, @ considerable emphasis on 
practical work, and a wide range of available scientific equipment. It also 
al ability and social background amongst 


indicated wide differences of both ment: r L 
the pupils. These differences would be characteristic of pupils taking the 


new examination. 

As the main investigation was essentially exploratory i 
results concerning the validity of both structure and purpose 
analysis of variance and correlation techniques. 


TABLE 1 


n nature, broad 
were sought by 


UBJECT FOR EACH TYPE OF TEST AND EACH CoMPONENT 


ScHOOL DIFFERENCES IN EACH S 
OF PRACTICAL WORK. 


Type of Test F ratio Component 
Type I 7-96* 
Type II 3-37* 


Physics Type III 1-44 
AT. (P) 2-28* 


S.A.T. 1-68 


Subject 


2-24 
29-20* 
16-03* 

3-53* 
16-63* 

4-75" 


17-86* 
3-68* 
1:38 

14-84* 

13-88* 

10-21* 


Type I 12-03* 
Type II 4-29* 
Type III 10-67* 
A.T. (C) 4-05* 
S.A.T. 2-72* 


12-11* 
14-79* 
4-33* 
8-96* 
6-92* 
13-51* 


Type I 20-71* 
Type II 6-80* 
Type III 4-88* 
A.T. (B) 4-27* 
SAT: 1-01 


owuandadz| ON“NCZ| OnUNCE 


AT. (general * Denotes an F ratio sig- 
science) nificant at 5 per cent. 


S.A.T. level. 


All subjects 
combined 


It will be seen that the schools involved in each subject-group differed 
significantly on most of the practical tests, on the A.T. (subject), and also on the 
S.A.T. (chemistry group) at the 5 per cent. level of significance. Table 1 also 
indicates that differences on the Type 1 tests are generally of higher levels 
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of significance than differences on the other two types. In physics and biology 
differences are greatest on Type I tests, with Type II tests showing the second 
largest differences, while in chemistry the Type III test shows the second 
largest difference. Furthermore, the table shows, with high confidence, that 
the nine schools have not been drawn from one or duplicate populations in 
view of the A.T. (general science) and the S.A.T. The major reason for the high 
level of significance connected with these two tests may arise from the actual 
combinations of groups studying different science subjects. On the other hand, 
the concept of practical work, which represents the main part of this investiga- 
tion, seems to have been assimilated and developed in different ways by the 
schools involved, and this in itself could have produced some of these significant 
school differences. 


It will be noted that the schools of each subject group differed significantly 
at the 5 per cent. level on the components underlying the assessment of practical 
work and the S.A.T., except in the case of the ‘ name ’ component of physics and 
the ‘ perform’ component in chemistry. The overall pattern of these results 
suggests that each component differs in importance in the assessment of each 
subject. This might be a matter of differences in the organisation and uses of 
practical work within each school, or it might ultimately prove to be due to real 
differences in the abilities demanded in the different subjects. 


TABLE 2 


SCHOOL DIFFERENCES ON THE THREE TYPES OF PRACTICAL TESTS TAKEN JOINTLY. 


Subject F ratio 


Physics -86 


Chemistry 3-17* 
Biology 7-10* * As in Table 1. 


It will be noted from Table 2 that, when the practical tests are taken 
together as a single variable, there are no school differences in physics, a 
difference significant at the 5 per cent. level in chemistry, anda 1 per cent. level 
significance in biology. Application of the t-test following these analyses of 
variance, showed that, in chemistry, the results on Type I are significantly higher 
than those on Type II, and in biology the results on T pe III are higher than 
on Type I. Similarly, the A.T. (subject) and the S.A x differed significantly 
from each other in the three subject groups. Thus, it would seem that the 
attainment and ability tests diverge significantly in assessing success in the 
separate sciences, whether it be present accomplishment or the prediction of 
future success. 


As a result of these significant differences between the nine schools, as 


shown in Tables 1 and 2, the sample was divided for correlational treatment 
under three groupings : 
(1) Each school separately. 


(2) School A for physics, school F for chemistry, school G for biology, since 
these were judged to be the most representative in each subject group. 

(3) A group of three schools in each subject which showed non significant 
differences amongst themselves, and which therefore, could be combined 
for further analysis of the scores. 


Ke 
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Cae of the sample is a product of the known unevenness of 
avoided. Tt wil E schools used. It was to be expected and could not be 
above le dtom e noted, however, that break-down under sections (1) and (2) 
an dee @ gav ay small numbers in the related sample groups. The break-down 
between Ta na arger and more reliable groups. The correlation coefficients 
a e three types of practical test in each subject and the three criterion 
ape were calculated for each of the sample groups described above, and 
ewe ts for the combined groups under (3) are shown in Table 3. Though the 
es ers in the other groups were too small to be reliable, the general pattern 
as similar to that shown in this table. 


TABLE 3 


N THE PRACTICAL TESTS AND CRITERIA FOR THE THREE- 


INTER-RELATIONSHIPS BETWEE: 
ScHooL SAMPLE. 


Criterion 
SS 


Physics group Chemistry group Biology group 


* Significant correlations at the 5 per cent. level. 


main purpose of the investigation, it seemed reasonable 
that the type of practical test showing the highest set of relationships with T.E., 
and fairly high relationships with A.T. and S.A.T., might be considered as 
theoretically the most promising one for the assessment of practical work. 
From this standpoint, the evidence shown in Table 3 suggests that the Type I 
test is the most appropriate for physics, Type III for chemistry, and Type I for 
biology. Considering the results for physics only, the Type III test shows as 
high a correlation with the written attainment test (A.T.) as with the teacher's 
estimates of achievement in practical work (T.E.). A similar pattern shows 
with the Type II test. Thus, both these forms of test overlap with the written 
assessment of what has been learned, and hence they are less good forms of 
assessing the practical work. 

Considering the results for chemistry separately, the Type III test best fits 
the criterion set out above. The Type I test again overlaps with the written 
attainment test and is, therefore, not so suitable. The Type II test appears to 
show significant overlap with the scientific ability test (S.A.T.) only, but this is 
not sufficient in view of its low correlation with the teachers’ estimates. On the 
other hand, consideration of the biology results shows clearly that the Type I 
test is the most appropriate form of practical assessment. Clearly, since the 
ed in the three-school sample were rather small, further work 


numbers involv t 
is needed to substantiate these results. 


Having regard to the 
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V.—DIscussION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


In such investigations as that presented in this paper, it is necessary to 
consider the results from the mter-related standpoints of theory and practice. 
The experimental procedures and the theoretical results, outlined in the previous 
sections, must be shown to be valid in terms of both meaning and application 
in the setting of the proposed secondary school examinations. The experimental 
procedures involved in the three types of practical test were all acceptable to the 
teachers likely to be concerned with the examination, and it was clear that few 
difficulties would be met so long as due notice was given for the collection of 
required apparatus and other materials. Similarly, the manner of collection of 
the teacher’ estimates presented little difficulty. The written attainment 
test was already an accepted part of the examination, but the scientific ability 
test received more sceptical consideration. Since this test was not a proposed 
part of the secondary school examination, its use in this investigation was 
accepted. Were its further use required, it would be necessary to justify its 
inclusion in any examination on both academic and practical grounds. Further 
use of school time was not available for obtaining the reliability (by retest) for 
any of the tests used, but in general terms, and by comparison with what is 


known of similar types of tests, these present forms could be assumed to be 
sufficiently reliable for their purpose. 


The school differences shown in the preceding analysis were entirely due to 
the current stage of development in the proposed C.S.E. courses. Many schools 
had previously had little facilities for science teaching of any kind. Keenness 
and willingness to experiment had outstripped the availability of both apparatus 
and teaching staff. Progress towards a stable level of science teaching was known 
to differ from school to school. These large school differences could be expected 
to disappear within two or three years, Of greater theoretical and practical 
interest are the differences between the three science subjects on the three forms 
of practical test. While these also might be due to some extent to the newness 
of the situation, further work is needed to check this, It could be that the three 
subjects are sufficiently different in content, methods of work, and teaching 
presentation to disallow a common practical test. If this is so, then different 
forms will have to be used. There is some slight evidence of this in Table 1, 


where the six components of practical work are shown to differ in order of import 
ance in each subject. 


Reviewing the problem “as initiall 
will be noted that the demands of the 
Three schemes of practical assessment h: 


stated as follows : 


(1) Three instruments for the assessment of practical work in science have been 
devised and evaluated for use at the level of the proposed C.S.E. examina- 
tions. At least one has been shown to be valid for use in each of the three 
science subjects proposed for inclusion in the examination. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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we ponies Sess practical tests show large differences between schools 
; shown i 
levels in the schools to be the result of present background and teaching 
aad T of these practical tests further show large differences between 
whom Jents for any one type of test. Further work is needed to show 
fe er the most appropriate form of practical test differs from one science 
subject to another. 
mh Customary accepted theoretical relationships have been shown to 
= between these practical tests, on the one hand, and teachers’ estimates, 
scientific ability and attainment tests, on the other. 
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TEACHING METHOD AND RIGIDITY IN PROBLEM 
SOLVING 


By M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE* anp I. R. McKENZIE} 
(Department of Child Study, University of Birmingham). 


Summary. Following the work of Luchins, a test suitable for 11-year-olds 
was designed to explore rigidity in problem solving among pupils in two junior 
schools. One of these is based on a child-centred, progressive regime while the 
other believes in a mainly adult-directed, traditional form of organisation. The 
total sample consisted of 211 children. Intelligence quotients and the results 
of two arithmetic tests were available for every child. 


No over-all difference in rigidity was found between the two schools. 
However, within each school, children in the lowest stream and pupils of more 
limited intelligence showed a significantly higher degree of rigidity. Moreover, 
in the progressive school, the less able children showed greater flexibility in 
problem solving than the comparable groups in the school using traditional 
teaching methods. Thus, it seems, that intelligence and educational approach 
have a differential effect on rigidity, rather than an “ all or none” influence as 
has been suggested previously. 


I.—IntropDuction. 


IN current psychological literature, the terms ‘ set’ or ‘ Einstellung ’ are used 
to denote rigidity of thinking in problem solving. Previous experience, repeti- 
tion and type of training are among the functional determinants of perception, 
operating in problem solving and affecting the degree of rigidity. That struc- 
tural determinants are likely to play an important part has been suggested by 
work with brain injured, feeble minded, psychotic, deaf and blind patients 
(Lewin, 1935 ; Cameron, 1939 ; and Luchins, 1942). It has also been demonstra- 


ted that frustation or stress may lead to an increase in rigidity (Beier, 1951 ; 
Cowen, 1952; and Gynther, 1957). 


Luchins (1942) suggested that teaching method might be another variable 
influencing the degree of rigidity exhibited in children’s thinking. His view was 
based on a comparative study of pupils attending, respectively, a private and 
public school (i.e., American State school). Neither level of intelligence nor age 
were found to be significant variables. Though he argued that “ the method of 
teaching in the private schools was of a more progressive nature than that used 
in the public schools”, his sample of private school children was too small to 
justify statistical comparisons. Moreover, the difference found could have been 


due to selective, environmental factors: children attending private schools 
tend to be drawn from sections of the P 


f eci opulation which are economically, 
socially and culturally privileged and usually of higher intelligence. Thus, 
Luchins’s conclusions seem to be based 


! ; l more on inference than on statistical 
evaluation and to omit a consideration of socio-economic influences. 


Rokeach (1950) defined rigidity as “ the inability to restructure a field in 
which there are alternative solutions to a problem in order to solve that problem 
more efficiently”. He found that high-prejudiced children and adults—as 
defined by their responses to a prejudice scale—were significantly more rigid in 


* Now National Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care. 
+ Now South Shields Child Guidance Service. 
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oe a ae bie afer problems than low prejudiced subjects. In another 
of thinking. Hi caeli ( 1950) tested the effect of perception time upon rigidity 
perceive a n= <= pothesis was that “ The person in a hurry will be forced to 
to resort P b ‘oe confronting him narrowly and, simultaneously, will be forced 
als cael ehavioural supports of a concrete nature in order to solve the 
thinkine i PPE peene of having or not having enough time for perceiving- 
expect = s flexibility or rigidity of behaviour.” The results confirmed his 
for an i ion that rigidity would decrease with increased perception time, except 

aati n important proviso: there seemed to be an optimal time allowance for 
each task which gave maximum returns but further delay did not result in 


increased flexibility. 
The main aim of our experiment reported here was to explore whether 
g the degree of rigidity 


teaching method is an operative variable in determinin, 

in a Luchins’s type problem solving situation. Werner (1946) has pointed out 
the ambiguity of the term rigidity ; whether it should be defined functionally 
or structurally and whether it should be considered a uniform or a multiform 
trait. While recognising these problems one would expect that those general 
personality factors, likely to affect rigidity, would be randomly scattered in the 
two schools used in this study. In our experiment, rigidity is considered in 
terms of ability ‘ to break set’ in problem solving activities. The hypothesis 
to be tested was that a progressive teaching approach would lead to a reduction 
in rigidity. The influence of intelligence and sex was also considered. 


JI.—ExPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND TESTING TECHNIQUES. 


(1) The subjects. 

This investigation forms part of a larger, longitudinal project being carried 
out by one of the authors (M.L.K.P.). Itis concerned with various aspects of 
children’s intellectual, emotional and educational development during the 
junior school years. The 211 children, who took part in this study, comprised 
the entire fourth year in two junior schools in the Midlands ; there were 101 
boys and 110 girls. Both schools are situated in areas populated mostly by 
skilled working class families, many of whom live in owner-occupied houses ; 
the proportion of professional, managerial and business people issmall as is the 
number of semi-skilled and unskilled workers ; a fair proportion of families live 
in Council houses, some of which are on post-war estates. 

The two schools which the children attend differ markedly regarding 
teaching approach and school organisation. One school (referred to as school T) 
considers attainments in the basic subjects to be of utmost importance ; makes 
regular and frequent use of standardised tests on the basis of which the pupils 
are streamed; and teaching methods and time-tabling follow a traditional, 
adult-controlled pattern. The other school (referred to as school P) considers 
the all-round development of each child to be of utmost importance; the 
competitive element which is so much to the forefront in school T is absent and 
there is no streaming until the fourth year ; much emphasis is placed on group 
work and on co-operative ventures, which may extend over weeks or months ; 
teaching is based not on separate subjects but on projects in which art, craft, 
drama, music, nature study and the like all play a part; the curriculum and 
discipline are largely child-centred. Both schools are happy communities and 
are excellent of their kind, being given leadership and direction by devoted 
head masters and staffs in which very few changes occur, teachers leaving mainly 


for promotion. 
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(2) The Experimental Design. 


(i) The Pilot Experiment. Here the subjects were forty children, with a 
range of ability similar to that of the main experimental sample. The purpose 
of the pilot experiment was threefold : 


(a) To establish a suitable level of difficulty in number work for 1 1-year-olds. 


(b) To establish a suitable time limit to be allowed for the completion of each 
problem. 


(c) To obtain insight into the usefulness, clarity and effectiveness of the 
proposed experimental instructions ; also to note the timing of these. 
Since only four children failed, the level of difficulty 

age group. Each item was comfortably completed in 60 

90 seconds were allowed for each item in the main experiment so that even the 


slowest child would not have to hurry. The final instructions aimed to over- 
come procedural weaknesses revealed in the pilot run. 


seemed suitable for our 
seconds and, therefore, 


(ii) The comparability of the two groups of children comprising the main sample. 


Since the arithmetical attainment needed for the ex 
about the 7-year-old level, it was 


€ r was likely to give more ‘ head room ’ 
for the ablest children. With regard to intelligences Terman-Merrill TOs. 
were.available for all the subjects (Form L, 1937), 


(iii) Testing Rigidity. 
A test to assess degree of rigidity was devised by one of the authors (I.R.M.). 


The problems, used by Luchins, were simplified to make them more suitable for 


i Smaller numbers were introduced to make the 
actual arithmetical calculations simpler and the soluti 


on the Terman-Merrill Intelligence Scale, Form L 
questions are very much easier. In addition 


the first three aim at establishing ‘ set ,’ the third bei 1 
‘set’ solution; the next two (4 and 5) c joes eee eee 


by a simpler alternative ; problem 6 is a 


procedure or by a 
set’ formula: thus, 
he number of failures 
disrupting effect of 
8 both 
by the ‘ set ’ procedure and by a simpler alternative. iia sg 


* Copies of the test, together with the key and instructions for administeri it, can be 
obtained from Adam House, 1, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. Da Se 
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(3) Treatment of the Results. 


rl ca ¢ eperiment it was found that the degree of ‘set’ or rigidity 
ofe coring was “ae ild to another. Since results were not ‘ all or none’, a system 
shown by each S 2 classify the relative strength or intensity of rigidity 
each were as follows < our categories were distinguished and the criteria for 
(a) it of the Ist order: the subject fails item 9 and returns to the ‘set’ 
() a ution for both items 10 and 11. 
Set’ of the 2nd order: here there are two criteria : 
(i) item 9 is failed and the subject then discontinues the use of the ‘ set’ 
_. Solution for the last two items, passing them by the direct method, or, 
(ii) the subject passes item 9 by a direct method but returns to the ‘set’ 
_ _Solution for items 10 and 11. 
(c) . ‘Set ’ of the 3rd order: the subject uses the “set ’ solution up to item 9 
but diada it with this problem. The direct method is used for items 9, 
and 11. 
(d) No‘ set’: the subject does not use the ‘set ’ solution for item 9 and makes 
use of it no more than twice after problem 3. 
(e) Misunderstood : into this category were placed subjects who had obviously 
been unable to cope with the problems, be it because of limited ability, 
lack of arithmetical skills or a combination of both. 


III.—RESULTS. 


(1) Arithmetical Attainment and Intelligence. 

The arithmetical attainment of the children in school T was found to be 
significantly higher than that of school P pupils on both the tests used. There 
was no difference, however, regarding the variance on either test (Table 1). 
There was also a significant difference with respect to intelligence. 

TABLE 1 


ARITHMETICAL ATTAINMENT AND INTELLIGENCE FOR EACH ScHooL. 


(P value of significance of differences from T test.) 


N.F.E.R. Arith. T.7 Vernon Arith. Terman-Merrill 
Math? T. Int.T. 


Mean Mean| o 


School T 104 -09/12-80 . 116 


School P 97-72 |12-59 : 108 


Inspection shows that the four distributions are normal but as a check the 
least normal looking one was treated by the Chi-Square One Sample Test. 
This was found not to be significant. 

The experiment might have been neater, had the arithmetical attainment 
and intelligence levels of the two groups of children been closely similar. How- 
ever, the fact that this was not the case, does not invalidate the findings ; 
indeed, it need have little bearing upon them. What had to be estab lished was 
that the great majority of children in each school had obtained a level of 
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arithmetical skill well beyond that necessary for the problem solving tasks of the 
rigidity test. The same applied to level of intelligence. Moreover, the intellig- 


ence variable could to some extent be controlled by comparing those children 
in each school who fell within certain ranges of ability. 


2) Degree of Rigidity found in each school. 


Just over half the subjects showed a considerable degree of ‘ set ’ or rigidity 
(Ist order ‘set ’) while only 12 per cent. showed ‘no set.’ The number of 
children who failed to grasp what was required was very small (24 per cent.) 
and they were omitted from subsequent statistical evaluation ;. thus, the total 
working sample consisted of 206 children, 98 boys and 108 girls. Because the 
number showing 3rd order ‘ set ’ was also too small to constitute cell groups of 
their own, they were combined with the ‘ no set ’ category in the computation 
of chi-squares (Tables 2 and 3). 


TABLE 2 


DEGREE oF RIGIDITY IN Eacn SCHOOL. 


Ist Order | 2nd Order | 3rd Order | No ‘set’ Misunder- 
stood 
54 29 14 


57 34 


School T 


1 


School P ri 


TABLE 3 


DEGREE or RIGIDITY BY SCHOOL AND SEX. 


Ist Order 2nd Order 
School T j 


s 29 
School P 


34 


63 


All Boys 
All Girls 


School T Boys 


School T Girls 


School P Boys 


School P Girls 


None of the differences between the schools was found to 
The two groups of children were similar with regard to rigidity ( 
showing ‘ complete ’ or Ist order set) ; with regard to flexibility (i.e., proportions 
showing ‘no set’); and regarding the numbers who failed to solve problem 
number 9. Thus, the hypothesis, that the school usi 


ee ng progressive methods 
would show less rigidity than the more formal school, must be rejected. 


be significant. 
i.e., proportions 
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(3) Sex Differences. 

Pc childr en who failed to understand the task were omitted and those 

the on aiff order ‘ set ’ were combined with those showing ‘ no set ’ None of 
x differences, either within each of the schools or between the sexes 


combined, proved to be significant (Table 3). 


(4) Poeliogeit 
o expl . š A x F P 
were weed ore the relationship between rigidity and intelligence, five methods 
(th (a) The results of the rigidity test were considered in relation to streaming 
is ere were three streams in school T and four in school P). Although streaming 
t not an unreasonable measure of the relationship between rigidity and ability, 
wo points have to be borne in mind : firstly, that streaming is a classification 


based mainly on a pupil’s educational attainment rather than an n intellig- 
uced. 


ence ; and secondly, that a teacher-variable is also being intro 

In both schools the lower streams were found to show a significantly higher 
degree of rigidity with one exception : this was the lowest stream (D) in School 
P, where this trend was reversed and the children showed, in fact, less rigidity 


than streams B or C. 

A chi-square trend analysis (Maxwell, 1961) showed a marked departure 
from linearity in school P ; however, when class D was excluded from the 
calculation, a very similar pattern of linearity was found in both schools 
(Tables 4 and 5). 

TABLE 4 
A Comparison OF RIGIDITY AND STREAMING: OBSERVED FREQUENCIES OF DIFFERENT 
LEVELS oF SET. 
(Expected frequencies shown in brackets.) 


3rd Order 
N | Ist Order | 2nd Order|andnoset| N 
eee 


16 (8) 
15 (14) | 8 (8-5) 
26 (16) | 2 (9-5) 
11(13-5)| 8 (8) 6 (3-5) 


39 | 15 (21) | 15 (11) 
38 | 18 (20) | 11 (11) 
24 | 21 (13) 3 (7) 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN STREAM AND LEVEL OF Ser WITHIN Scoot T 
AND ScHooL P* 


. Degrees | School T School P (3) | Degrees | School P (4) 
Source of Variation of XP XP of xP 
freedom freedom 
Linear regression on 1 11-61<0-01| 20-2<0-01 1 2:2>0-05 
streams .-------"° 
Departure from line- 
arity ecit etete 3 4-09>0-05| 7-1>0-05 5 27-59<0-01 
Overall Chi-square 
value .---seeertt? 4 15-7<0-01 | 27-3<0-01 6 29-:79<0-01 


* In School P only this has been calculated for the top three and for all four streams, 


respectively. 
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(b) The I.Qs. obtained from the Terman-Merrill Scale were arranged in 
four groups, ranging from dull to superior ability (Tables 6 and 7). School T 


TABLE 6 


INTELLIGENCE AND RIGIDITY 


School T—Level of set School P—Level of set 


Total Sample—Level of set 


3rd 3rd 
IQ. 2nd | and 2nd | and 


range noset no set 


130+ 


110-129 


90-109 


70-89 


TABLE 7 


ANALYSIS OF THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND LEVEL or SET WITHIN 


ScHooL T AND ScHooL P 


Source of Variation 


Degrees of School T 


School P Total Sample 
freedom x P x P xX P 
Linear regression on [7 i 
streams ........., 1 14-96<0-01 6-03 <0-05 20-6<0-01 
Departure from line- 
BEAN, cases erent ce sects oes 5 3-95>0-05 5-92>0-05 2-2>0-05 
Overall Chi-square E m ; i 


Value 


22-8<0-01 


), when compared with 
lligence and rigidity 


(c) The mean I.Q. of those 
rigidity test, was compared wit 


relationship (Table 8) 
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TABLE 8 


INTELLIGENCE AND PERFORMANCE ON PROBLEM 9 OF THE RIGIDITY TEST. 


r P | t(Mean) P 


Passing Problem 9 
+-36 5-42 <-01 18-5 <-01 


Failing Problem 9 


(d) The difference between the mean I.Q. of the group which successfully 
managed problem 9, was found to be highly significant compared with that of 
the group who failed it (Table 8). 
(e) Since intelligence appeared to be an operative variable, it was decided 

to explore whether the two different teaching methods were perhaps having a 
rith respect to different 


differential influence on rigidity in problem solving W 
ability groups. Again, success Or failure on problem 9 was taken as the 


criterion. The results suggest that progressive teaching methods may result in 
a lower degree of rigidity where children of low average or less ability are 
concerned; but for bright or very able children teaching methods do not 


appear to have any effect in this respect (Table 9). 


TABLE 9 


PERFORMANCE ON PROBLEM 9 IN RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE LEVEL IN EACH SCHOOL. 


Significance 


1.Q. School 
= 0-29 


121 and above 


101-120 


100 and less 


IV.—Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS. 
This experiment has to be regarded as a pilot study since only two schools 
took part ; moreover, the test used to assess rigidity in problem solving was 
specially devised for it and no standardisation data were available. Thus, any 
conclusions must be regarded as being highly tentative. M 
To judge by the small number of children who misunderstood or failed to 
grasp wha Taio be done, it seems that this modified Luchins’s rigidity test is 
of a suitable level of difficulty for 11 year olds. At this age only a small minority 
were found to show no rigidity while over half the children exhibited a con- 


siderable degree of ‘ set’. 
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With regard to the influence of educational method, no over-all difference 
in rigidity was found between the two schools. Nor were there any sex differ- 
ences within or between the schools. To this extent, then, our findings do not 
bear out the hypothesis put forward by Luchins. On the other hand his view, 
that intelligence does not influence rigidity of thinking, seemed to derive some 
support from the fact that, although the level of ability was significantly higher 
in the traditional than in the progressive school, this did not influence the 
overall degree of rigidity. However, further analysis revealed that neither 
intelligence nor educational method exert an ‘all or none’ influence but that 
they have a more subtle, differential effect. 


Firstly, when the sample was grouped according to level of intelligence, 
the lowest showed a significantly higher degree of rigidity. This was the case 
for the total sample, both on the whole test and on its most crucial problem 
(No. 9). It suggests that limited intellectual ability has a detrimental effect, 
leading to reduced flexibility in problem solving. One would perhaps have 


predicted such a finding in the light of general psychological theory regarding 
cognitive ability. 


ol P does not entirely fit this conclusion. 
the influence of teaching methods. Here 


s difficulties. On first inspection, it appears 
that the progressive methods practi: 


t e owe show more rigidity (apparent in both schools) 
1s quite reversed in its lowest str i 
the assumption that the lowest s 


set against this interpretation : 
ellectually dull and educationally backward children 

secondly, there was no suggestion of this reversed 
ol P). Thus, an alternative 
This is that the D stream in 
d that its pupils are so dull and 


(a practice which applied also throughout the 
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pica ae is dean eee with larger numbers of more adequately matched 
etermine the influ t i igidi i 

Ee ability: ence of teaching methods on rigidity among children 
_ Ata later stage, it is planned to consider the findings of this investigation 
in relation to all the other data of the longitudinal study. It will then be possible 
to explore also what relationships, if any, exist between rigidity in problem 
solving and non-cognitive variables, such as anxiety, persistence and emotional 


as well as social adjustment. 

Should our two main conclusions be born out by further and larger scale 
studies, they would have considerable theoretical interest as well as be of great 
practical significance. They would, after all, have some bearing on the teaching 
methods most suitable—because most effective in at least one respect—for more 
than a quarter of the pupils in secondary modern schools. 
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LEVELS OF PERCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION AND OF 
PERFORMANCE AFTER TIME FOR REFLECTION 


By JOSEPHINE KLEIN 
(Nuffield College, Oxford) 


Summary. Children between the ages of 11 a 
Matrices twice: first at speed, so that the test resembled one in perceptual 
organisation ; later at leisure, to allow time for thought. It was predicted that 
more younger children and more educationally backward children would, on the 
second occasion, change right answers to wrong ones. The suggestion is that, 
at the lower levels, language-handicaps affect reasoning-ability adversely. 


nd 15 marked Raven's Progressive 


I.—Backcrounp. 


crepancy 1s greater for children with a higher 
total intelligence score than for children with a lower total score (Bernstein, 
1961 ; Daniels, 1964). It is possible that some 


cleverer but socially less favoured 
children have a language handicap, 


c performance improves with age (e.g., 
‘reason’ also improves with age. Within 
limits, the child will be able to solve logical problems at a later age which were 
baffling him at an earlier stage. 


ure and findings are set out with th 


anc e minimum of conceptualisation. The 
prediction was made from a hunch, wh 


) ich has been gratifyingly strengthened by 
the findings. i 
II.—ExPERIMENT. 
The experiment was conducted in a secondary modern school in a small 
town in Oxfordshire.* Children in five classes w 


backward children, 
other session, Copies o; 


you can. Tomorrow (or s 
can make changes if yo 
you can. There is a 
sides.” 


them again and you 
to work as fast as 
Remember to do both 
*The experiment was conducted by Mrs. Coral Wab: 1 
I gratefully acknowledge. $ abe and some colleagues, whose help 


tThis expensive procedure was made Possible by a grant from Nuffield College. 
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On the next occasion, the teacher said : 
y Today you will have a little more time to look at what you did before. 
ou may have changed your mind on some, since then. If you have, you 
can show it by putting a circle round the answer you now think right. 


Use your coloured pencil. 

“Tf you haven't changed your mind, put a tick on the page to show 
that your last answer was the right one. Don’t forget to tick the right one. 
So every page you have written on must have either a tick or a new circle. 
Are there any questions ? (Pause.) Today there is no hurry. Take as 


much time as you like.” 


The children worked in an ; there were only one or two 
itted by accident. Most children got to the end 


cases in which a page was omi 
of the series, though, of course, not with answers all correct. 


III. —PREDICTION AND FI 


It was expected that children would make changes 
They could change from wrong to right, from one wrong 
from a right to a wrong one. 

It was predicted that there would be a greater numbe 

and at the lower | 


NDINGS. 
on the second occasion. 
answer to another, and 


r of children making 
evels of educa- 


changes from right to wrong, at the lower ages, 1 
tional attainment. With one exception, this prediction was confirmed. The 

d arrange themselves by chance 1n perfet 
i -05 


probability that five classes would a y cl 
onde or at most with one transposition is 1/4 .—1 : 24, significant at a 
evel. 


TABLE 1 
GHT TO WRONG IN THE Five SCHOOL CLASSES. 


CORRECTIONS FROM Ru 
[Proportion of 
children in class 
correcting from 


Total number 
right to wrong 


of children 


24 
24 
26 


' backward ') 10 
11 


‘ backward ') 


at the younger and less clever 
have time to think— 

z : , ; isti tus which 
the investigator S hunch is that they have not the para! ] 
would ie them to think out why an ht or Wrong, and that this 

F , for the occasional change aa right i yaong. It is 

i i urate speech. t icap could be overcome 
Foam metea performan n tests like Raven $ Progressive Matrices, 
admini in the normal fashion, would improve. : 

Tt is en ry tte tentatively to outline what lay behind the hunch, 
because an objection €: ised, at this level of pea which it is possible 
t y it not be that the younger and less 

o refute from the pre lato: ag faced by wh 


language, it ma) be th 


In commonsense 
e to confuse 


Might 1 d 
e worried whe! at taer pact done, having in 
th ri of being wrong an needing correction ? 
ora plenty on exp t more corrections of all kinds as one goes down 


If this were SO, 
the scale, But this is not so- 
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TABLE 2 


CORRECTIONS AND RIGHT ANSWERS; AVERAGES oF THE TOTAL CLASS Scores. 


Wrong to wrong 
Wrong to right 
Right 


TABLE 3 


CORRECTIONS AND RIGHT ANSWERS; AVERAGES oF CHILDREN WHO MADE RIGHT-TO 


WRONG CORRECTIONS, 


Wrong to wrong 
Wrong to right 
Right 


* A girl who made 22 wrong-to 


-wrong corrections has been excluded from the average. 


In summary, the only at all convincingly regular pattern which emerges is 
the one based on a hunch that time for thought leads younger and less clever 


their correct answers, which they had arrived at by 


ibe , Statistically, but is enough to make 
replication on a larger scale desirable. 
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UNSETTLEDNESS, MALADJUSTMENT AND READING 
FAILURE: A VILLAGE STUDY 


By ROBIN E. GREGORY 


(Senior Lecturer in Education, Matlock Training College) 
stment Guides in the only primary 
lage revealed a significant connection between 
throughout the school, and between reading 
ildren among the 9, 10 and 
11-year-olds.Since there was apparent! cy for Restlessness to increase 
with age, it seemed possi! settledness or maladjustment 
(which Stott defines as ‘‘ an inability to persevere, concentrate or reflect, anda 
liking for easy moment-to-moment satisfaction ”) had been a contributory 
cause of reading failure. It appeared that Anxiety for the Approval of Other 
to the exten 
chief) might possibly have ‘at least in part, 
i tested were such that thi 


Although the numbers 0 5 
doubt concerning the significance of the conclusions, the results sugges a 
ety ” sequence 1 


the incidence of a “ Reslessnesss : Reading failure : Anxi 
children would justify further investigation. 


J, — INTRODUCTION. 


Summary. Use of the Bristol Social Adju: 


school of a West Berkshire vi 
tlessness 


A discussion of previous research. te 
Wits the exception of Bennett (1938) most research into the relationship 
between emotional difficulties and personality maladjustment on the one 


hand, and reading disability On the other, agrees that there is a significant 
correlation. Writers have not agreed, however, either in defining the precise 
relationship between specific forms of maladjustment and reading or in estab- 
lishing whether maladjustment is 2 cause, an effect or merely a concomitant 
factor of reading disability. Gann (1945), who stated that 


At one extreme is ( D 
every personality tension u had arisen before a chil 
entered school. At the other a 


ple to readin 

moe : o considered that seventy 

four out of seventy eight mé t were caused by 

reading failure), and Wilking (1941) (who simil 

cases out of thirty). That personality B 

(193 = reading failure has bee ou DI ee x 

), Gates (1941), Mary Vera , 

(1945), Gata l 1846), Stew: (1958), and Pringle and 

Sutcliffe (1960). Th j 

been asserted by Blanchar 

(1940), Monroe (1946), Schone 

Malmquist (1958). l b DY s 

nts may lead to insoluble ‘ chicken egg 

ts that reading 


‘Result or cause?’ argume y 
problems : sometimes such a pitfall has been avo 
failure is ‘ related to ’ or correlated with emotio 


which conveniently ignore questions of cause an 
why questions of Y rity and causality can produce appare 


Vernon (1957) gives it as her opinion that a great many © 
Telationship hse em tand reading 


z otional maladjustmen 
to differentiate mild cases © 


ton (1937), Challman (1939), Preston 
J1 (1948), Solomon (see Robinson, 1953), and 


f retardation (whi 
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maladjustment) from severe cases of real failure to learn to read. In addition, 
many workers have been hampered by the absence of any reliable, objective 
measures of maladjustment, and have been forced to have recourse to teachers 
opinions, clinical reports and the like. 


For practical purposes, it seems useful to define emotional maladjustment as 
“abnormal or defective behaviour which may reasonably be assumed to have 
an emotional basis.” When all recognisable forms of maladjustment are 
considered together, an overall negative correlation with reading ability is 
usually noted. When, however, a number of specific forms of maladjustment only 
are considered, a zero or even positive correlation may by chance result, since 
the relationship between some of these manifestations of emotional disturbance 
and reading ability may be positive. One could well understand a withdrawn 
child, for instance, reading well because of a desire to escape from the world into 
books. Indeed, Haggard (1957) demonstrated that in certain circumstances a 
maladjusted child can have a particularly high reading achievement. 


The present study. 


Bristol Social Adjustment Guides and Adjustment Pointers were completed 
by the respective class teachers for fifty three children in the only school in a 
small West Berkshire village. The children were in two distinct groups : 


(i) every child in the school who was aged 8-10 or over (n=35) 


(ii) every child in the school who was aged between 6-0 and 7-10 (n= 18). 
It was hoped that by having a ‘ younger ’ as well as an ‘ older’ group, some 
useful comparative data would be obtained. 

The ‘ older’ group was tested for mechanical reading ability with the 
Holborn Reading i 


Pidgeon Non Verbal test, or both. 

categories : non readers, severely retarded 
A severely-retarded reader was defined as one whose 
R.A. was at least two years below his chronological age, for which discrepancy 
intelligence could not be regarded as a cause. In practice it was not found 
necessary to select a particular I.Q. which disqualified a child from the severely- 
tetarded category since examination of the test results showed at once which 
children were severely below normal intelligence. 

Children in the ‘ younger ’ group (ii above) were placed in two categories 
only: poor readers, and normal or above average readers. Assignation to 
either of these categories was determined by performance on the Holborn Reading 
Scale reinforced by the teacher’s opinion. Inevitably, the results for these 
younger children were less 


r : Precise that those for the older, but it was hoped that 
they might provide useful corroborative or comparative data. 


Il.—Resutts. 
Adjustment Pointers. 


1 gave the results shown in Table 1, 
where the figures are compared with those for two types of school described by 
tott: a normal’ junior school, and “a backward or other class having a 
high proportion of children whose unsettledness and maladjustment arise 
mainly from conditions outside the school ” (Stott’s percentage figures are 
derived from column ii, page 9, of the Manual to the Guides). 
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TABLE 1 


ADV (SW. 7 
VERSE ANSWERS TO POINTERS: VILLAGE CHILDREN COMPARED. 


Adverse answers to Pointers 


No. of village children ..---- +> 


60-4 | 18-8 | 11°3 5-7 3-8 


Village Percentage «+ ++-+ +87" 


71-2 | 10-5 6-2 5-5 45 


i etetes ‘normal ' Percentage 
Stott’s ‘ maladjustment outside 
the school ' Percentage 


Compared with Stott’s ‘normal’ perce eared that rather 
d no adverse answers to Pointers 


fewer of the fifty-three village children showe 
d one or two adverse answers. 


yof unsettledness among thos 
hool situation there will be, among the unsettled or 
unresponsive, more who are S i i ding one adverse pointer 
It i rtion with higher adverse marks.” 
may thus fairly be concluded that the e7 adjustment in the village 
that obtaining elsewhere. Rather more 


school was not seriously greater than 
aladjustment than normal, but they showed 
d it at all it was probably a 


it to a limited extent, and insofar as they showe 


result of home rather than 


Social Adjustment Guides. 
ti Since there appeared to be no reason for supposing the village school situa- 
ion to be itself productive of maladjustment, the Guides were used to discover 
whether individual cases of reading retardation were related to unsettledness or 
maladjustment. Table 2 gives total and mean’ entries on Diagnostic Forms 
under each heading distinguished by Stott, for non-readers and severely- 
retarded readers, aged 8-10 or over. Mean entries under the respective headings 
ea given for the twenty-one other children aged 8-10 or over for purposes of 
mparison. s 

Examination of Table 2 and of individual cases Jeads to the following 

observations : f } d 
G) Withdrawal, Anxiety concerning Adults, Anxiety concerning Children 
prevalent among the fourteen severely-retarded 


nite Restlessness were more 
eaders and non-readers than among the other twenty-one C 
al, however, was con ed to two children, so no 
i i dults was marked in 


E less prevalent. Withdraw 3 

seful conclusions could be drawn Anxiety concerning A $ 

two cases (four entries and three i ay well have contributed to 
ane failure in those instances. The difference jn inc as between 
he fourteen severely-retarded and the others was not, however, generally 


Significant. 
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TABLE 2 


Non-READERS AND TWO-YEAR RETARDED READERS AGED 8-10 or OVER : ENTRIES IN 
BRISTOL SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT GUIDES. 


Total entries under 


D XA | HA K 


Non-readers (n=6) 
Mean I.Q.=77-5 


Severely-retarded readers 
(n=8 
Mean 1.9.=105-5 


Mean entries for the 14 
children above 


Mean entries for the 21 
other children aged 8-10 
or over 


Key: 
U—Unforthcomingness, 
W—Withdrawal. 
D—Depression. 


XA—Anxiety about adult interest and affection. 
HA—Hostility to adults. 


K—Unconcern for adult approval. 


XC—Anxiety for approval of and acceptance by other children, 
HC—Hostility to other children, 
R—Restlessness. 


(ii) Anxiety concerning Children (XC) was found in seven of the fourteen 
severely-retarded children but not once among the others. Restlessness (R) 
was found in ten of the fourteen cases, but in onl 


Whilst it may be dubiou practice to speak o 


appearing or not appearing on a 
Diagnostic Form. Thus, Tables 3 and 4 may 


TABLE 3 


CHILDREN AGED 8- 


10 OR OvER oN WuosE Diacnostic Forms XC APPEARED, 


XC appears in 


XC does not appear in 


Non-readers or severely 
retarded 


7 cases 


7 cases 


21 cases 


S seemed 
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TABLE 4 


CHILDREN 
EN AGE — ri f 
AGED 8-10 or OvER ON WHOSE DIAGNOSTIC Forms R APPEARED. 


R appears in R does not appear in 


Non-readers or severely- 
retarded 7 


10 cases 4 cases 


3 cases 18 cases 


(iii) In one case reading failure was primarily d intelli 
. „rea y due to low intelligence 
(Sleight I.Q. 57), but in the cases of the other severely-retarded or non-readers 


who exhibited symptoms of Restlessness oF Anxiety for the Approval of Other 
ged from 80 to 111. There was, at 


es this was not so, for their I.Qs. ranı 

he ns stage, no way of knowing whether K or XC had caused reading failure, 

ether reading failure had caused R or XC, or whether there was some other 

relationship. 

x Results for the eighteen young jable differences 

: aes poor readers on the one han aders on 
e other with regard to Restlessness, but not with regard to Anxiety for the 

Approval of Other Children. Table 5 shows R and XC entries for these children. 


TABLE 5 


YouncER CHILDREN : R anp XC ENTRIES. 


XC entries 


R entries 
Total Mean Total 
DE ee _ onRT 
Gand 7 ” 
year-old poor readers Fi 2-7 4 0-4 
(3 children) 


(m=9) ore nwr in ame e 
(9 children) 
0:3 


5 0-6 
(4 children) š 


6 and 7 year-old normal and 3 
(one child) 


above average readers 
(n=9) 


AND DISCUSSION. 
nt Guides in the only school in this 
nificant connection between reading 
t the school, and (among the older children) 


III.—Conciusions 


Adjustme 
ted a SIE 


W. Use of the Bristol Social 
f a parehe village sugges 
ure and Restlessness throughou f 
between reading failure and ety for the Approve of pren Children. i 
Siucethednel tlessness among the older children was no grea! er 
than arane EATER jt seemed unlikely that reading piu wa 
Pend restless symptoms, for if it had we should ey con partiailat 

a y ; i wel 

ve aggravated the symptoms. Indeed, fe Stott defines as “ an inability to 


form : 
S e e maladie Wiking for easy moment-to-moment 
f the reading failure. 


Uerseveres concentrate or reflect, j Fi 
atisfaction ”’) had been at Jeast a contributory cause 
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The relatively heavy incidence of Anxiety for the Approval of Other 
Children among the older severely retarded readers (seven out of fourteen 
exhibited symptoms, though admittedly not to any very marked extent), when 
contrasted with (a) the non-existence of such symptoms among children of a 
similar age without severe reading difficulty and (b) the somewhat lesser 
incidence among younger poor readers, suggests the possibility that this form of 
anxiety had been a product of the reading failure. A child, having demonstrated 
his inability to master so essential a skill as reading, would naturally be con- 
cerned lest he forfeit the approval of other children, possibly assuming himself 
already to have lost the approval of adults through his reading failure. 


It is hoped that, despite this methodological obj 
been presented to suggest a profitable field of enq z 
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DEVELOPMENTAL FEATURES OF BEHAVIOUR AND 
PERCEPTION 


1 s 
VISUAL AND TACTILE-KINAESTHETIC SHAPE PERCEPTION* 


By GERALD H. FISHER 
(Head of Department of Psychology, University of N ewcastle-upon-Tyne) 


Summary. Two experiments are reported. They are concerned with what 

have been described as : 
(i) The‘ non-manipulation paradox,’ this being related to a stage in the de- 
velopment of haptic perception in which children of the age of about 2} years, 
ination, make little or no 


when presented with objects or shapes for tactile exam 
attempt to maximise the available information relating to their spatial con- 


figurations. Paradoxically, they are, nevertheless, able to identify by touch 
cues alone, many objects with extremely complex spatial configurations. 
In this experiment the textural characteristics of a group of objects was 
controlled, by carving models of the The results suggest that 
important cues for recognition of objects a extural rather than spatial. 
(ii) The‘ topological-primacy hypothesi. Inhelder (1956) argue 
forcibly that the i chievement of a spatial co- inate system which is essentially 
linear is not complete until the age of about 8 or 9 years. They interpret the 
findings of their haptic shape perception experimen 1g a 
development from using ‘ primitive ’ topological relationships to using linear or 
Euclidean relationships based upon @ vertical—horizontal system of co-ordin- 
ates. This hypothesis i i imilar to that used by 
Piaget and Inhelder, but within the framework of an entirely different exper- 
mental design. The results of this im e that, when a 
response is available equally to eac categories under con- 
sideration, the ‘ topological-primacy hypothesis ° be replaced by one 
of ‘ linear-primacy.” 
].— INTRODUCTION. 
have conducted a long 


JEAN Pracer and hi in Paris and Geneva, 

Series of ee i eo iments with young children. Resulting from these 

poea gare a number of important suggestions have been made about the 

enura iti d non-cognitive processes, ? 

ovid ncen in huat th cogi develop mbsequently throughout childhood and 

adolescence. Some of these suggestions have been instrumental in, 

ment of methods of teaching and training. In collaboration wit! 
icn to the developm 


Piaget (1956) has paid particular @ 
investigations into 


= and abstract, two and three-dimension 
tate by touch cues alone, they have concluded C 
building-up very primitive spatial relationships which i 
order, and “ enclosure.’ These relati 
ips of to ological 


Observe to be the ‘ ’ . 
A e ‘ elementa spatial relationship: à 
Which appear to be related to the field forces postulated by Gestalt psychologists 
f shape perception. 
our and 


in D x 
order to explain a variety of features o 
* This i i ies “ lopmental Featu 
a paper is the first in the series Develop’ Us 
Eereeption,” poring research conducted in the Department of Psychology, a <tment-of 
Soi evcastle-upon- Tyas: is researc! orted by a grant from 
ntific and Industrial Research No- R.6—149(8). 
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Piaget and Inhelder suggest that adults assume incorrectly that spatial 
operations involve reference to a vertical-horizontal system of linear co- 
ordinates in early childhood. From the results of their haptic perception 
experiments, they draw the conclusion that there is rather a gradual develop- 
ment from using primitive ‘ topological ' relationships to using Euclidean 
relationships based upon a linear co-ordinate system. The course of this 
development is understood as being closely parallel with that of the operational 
stages of cognitive development and is not complete until the age of 8 or 9 years. 
A number of sub-stages into which spatial development may be divided are 


identified. Perhaps the most important features of these stages may be 
described as follows : 


(i) When making the first tactile contact with shapes, the very young child, 
up to the age of about 2.5 years, depends for recognition upon such chance 
discoveries, or cues, as poking his finger through a hole or accidentally 
feeling an edge, indentation or point. Children of this age do not handle 
shapes or objects in the sense of exploring them with the finger tips and 
moving them around within the grasp, but grip them tightly making little 
or no attempt to conduct a detailed tactile examination of objects. 


II.—THE NoN-MANIPULATION PARADOX. 
Not only Piaget and Inhelder, but Révész 


what might be described as ‘ passive touch’ 
development of tactile-kinaes: 


(1950) also has observed that 


Since it was not possible to obtain a complete list of the objects used in the 
studies conducted by Piaget and Inhelder, a sample of thirty common house- 
hold and play objects was selected, each of which was probably to be found, seen 


Se 
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and perhaps handled by children, in the majority of English homes. The 


objects were : 


(1) acardboard box (11) a fountain ilg’ 
; x; pen. (21) achild’s shoe. 
5 : book. (12) a teaspoon. (22) awoolly toy. 
(4) pencil. (13) a milk bottle. (23) a tea-cup. 
$ a penny. — (14) a comb. (24) a pair of scissors. 
(5) a table-knife. (15) a banana. (25) an egg-cup. 
(6) a doll’s table. (16) a fork. (26) a tooth-brush. 
(7) a plastic beaker. (17) a saucer. (27) a pipe. 
(8) a metal thimble. (18) a top. (28) a hammer. 
(9) a rubber ball. (19) asaw. (29) a whistle. 
(10) a glass marble. (20) a torch. (30) a pair of spectacles. 


eriment, in which seventee 
sects whilst being, unable 


ages of 2 and 6 years were allowed to handle these objec 
d that the majority of them could be identified by 


bt ae them, it was foun 
children above the age of about 3-5 years. The objec! 
were the banana and the penny, most difficult being the thimble and torch. 


In a preliminary exp 


FIGURE 1 


ANDLING THE STIMULUS MATERIALS. 


Tue Hanps oF CHILDREN H 


In the experiments conducted with the younger Ss in this pl 
— nance of the stage of non-manipw' een most clearly 
igure 1 represents an attempt to illustrate this. The le oe 
shows the hands of a child of 24 years holding a shape ¥ ig 
Sonfieuration, while the right hand photograph shows the 
4 years making a detailed tactile examination of an object. 
chil Being satisfied that the thirty objects selected were 
thi dren using touch cues alone, the objec d 
S rty wooden replicas of, as far as possible, ex 
a ot as the originals. Each of the objects was pho 
in a full-size black and white matt print. e 
d a wooden frame in order that they could be seen 
oe k with his hands and fore-ar! 
Te: een in such a way that, whil 
adily, he was unable to see them. 


d into hi 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCIES oF RECOGNITION oF OBJECTS AND MODELS. 


Frequency of recognition 
2 z $ Difference* 
yrs. mths. objects models 

1 1 7 21 9 +12 
2 1 8 32 17 +15 
3 1 10 29 12 +17 
4° 1 10 50 13 +37 
5 1 11 28 12 +16 
6 T f 30 10 -+20 
7 2 0 26 12 +14 
8 2 2 24 10 
9 2 3 51 41 

2 3 74 24 

2 5 47 26 

2 5 78 49 

2 8 86 49 

2 8 81 47 

2 11 110 64 

2 11 63 32 

3 0 75 42 

3 0 83 49 

3 3 118 72 

3 3 76 43 

3 5 120 106 

3 7 120 110 

3 8 93 62 

3 8 118 101 

3 9 111 71 

3 9 107 98 

4 1 118 113 

4 2 115 110 

4 2 119 103 

4 2 91 86 

4 3 102 76 2 

4 3 91 — 

4 4 4- 

4 5 = 

4 5 = 

4 5 = 

4 5. = 

4 8 es 

t z 

4 9 = 

4 9 + 

5 1 42 

D=17-35 t 7.29 
SED=2.38 | ‘p’ <0.-001 


* +e objects> models, 
—ve models> objects. 


(One tailed test V=41) 
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Forty-two child i 
Peet air ren were used in the experimental 
epics = sa the age range 1-7—5-1 years. eee a 
was laced a 7 in eit cate ae the younger members aS a 
oe aan shment of good rapport gained ‘ siete 
hg gaine! through informalit 
i paps nsure that each child was show B 
m BAB shown all the objects, 
a ) was not allowed t ethe 
periment. Usually, the informal instructions ed to handie Tama A 
o 


words : 

“ Let’s play a like bli y 

heeh y a game like blind-man’s buff—Now put h 

sig holes ang I will give you a toy (frequently one of the cnild’s a ee 
ew trials). Can you tell me what it is? Now let’s try ee, y 


das e objects and models were now 
thus 120 ach model and object was pr 
io e for each S. All Ss were 
pointing A Te lee or ao The younger Ss particularly, 
E ctures even if they knew the names of the obj 
eel ited asked the older Ss to indicat 8 oH mit he 
any way uncertain that it had been identified correctly by name. 
em most clearly, 


the n order that the overall pattern of recognition may be se 
appears to TE been entered in Table 1 for individual Ss. From this there 
eing able = a developmental trend in ability to identify objects, the younger S 
or almost F recognise a few only, while the older Ss are able to recognise all, 
models al all, of them. There is a developmental trend in ability to identify 
also which follows a similar course. While the two trends are similar 

ability for thirty-four of the forty- 


there i 
re is, however, a difference in recognition 
f objects being generally greater than that 
‘cated statistical 


tw 
of a - frequency of recognition 0 
els. The nature of this outcome is so clear that sophist: 
tuitous. The technique which may suggest 
i alue relevant to 


tr 
eg per the data are almost gra 
in this situation is chi-square, in fact, the chi-square V 
ies of recognition is aii 
data do i 
to identify objects 

t met by these data. We 


consi 4 
of eee of differences between corte $ 
have ai ig the hypothesis that the differences in performance 1 
risen by chance. The mean difference (D) reaches a value of 17-35, the 
h which is 2°38, this yields @ value of ‘t’ oi 


sta 
Tag aa error (SED) associated wit! 

hus se e probability of occurrence © 

freque ems reasonable to conclude that these data support the 

ncy of recognition of objects exceeds t ion of models. 
ane shape of both objects and models handled by Ss were virtually identical. 
control os achieved by carving the wooden replicas of the original objects ys 
Eae E their terlure, . Hence, it seame clear that importan cues for 
whiten of objects by children, particularly the younger ones, are those 
afford information about the texture of objects rather than their shapes- 
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III.—THE TOPOLOGICAL-PRIMACY HYPOTHESIS. 


FIGURE 2 


EXAMPLES oF TOPOLOGICAL AND LINEAR SHAPES. 


From the results of haptic shape perception experiments, conducted in 
situations similar to those described above, Piaget and Inhelder argue forcibly 
that, when abstract two-dimensional shapes are used as stimuli, those recognised 
most easily have ‘ topological ’ rather than ‘ linear’ outlines. Figure 2 shows 
typical examples of ‘ topological’ and ‘ linear’ figures. This conclusion was 
supported in its essentials by Page (1957 and 1599) and has recently been re- 
affirmed by Piaget (1962). According to Piaget and Inhelder “ . . . The problems 
set before the children face them with two distinct tasks. First, the translation of 
tactile-kinaesthetic perceptions into visual ones, Second, the construction of a 
visual image tncorporating the tactile data and the resulls of exploratory move- 
ments . . . ” (1956, p. 19). We are not certain that there is any essential differ- 
ence between these two problems or processes but would suggest that there is a 
further process involved when identifying a shape-pattern in situations of this 
kind. This is a mediation process which involves the use of language and for 
present purposes may simply be called ‘ naming.’ 


ar figure a ‘planter’ (a garden implement—the 
tter translated as ‘ dibber °). A child in the Page 
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The studi i a 

young chil es a Piaget and Inhelder indicate that the frequency with which 
linear shapes. It RA e to recognise topological shapes is greater than that of 
geometrical feature mr yh however, to consider not only differences in the 
shape may be RER od the shapes used, but also the possibility that an abstract 
whether made ov a as being one of a certain kind and that this classification 
parison object Th or not, may influence subsequent classification of a com- 
Gt the BhcenEl e two groups of shapes used appear to be such that the size 
different. Whil e of classification categories available to each is somewhat 
Ss for classifi e only a very limited number of words appear to be available to 
beavailable Pan of the linear shapes, a very much larger number appear to 
A congu To ae of the toplogical shapes which have greater variety 
P Ped to consider the hypothesis relevant to the influence of available 
Pia 7 g categories, sets of ten linear and ten toploogical shapes were prepared. 
aget and Inhelder, unfortunately, reproduce only rough sketches of some of 
Page (1957) reproduces drawings of 


the shapes used in their study. However, 
shapes and photographs of some of them in the hands of children Hence, by 


extrapolation, it was possible to estimate the approximate dimensions of the 
original materials. The shapes were and were quite 
rigid and smooth to the exploratory In order 
that there should i i 

sets of drawings of them, 
used in Experiment I, have been p 
(Fisher, 1963). 

I shapes was allocated randomly 
(in Stevens, 1951, p. 542), of 


To each of the ten | 
t. and 63 per cent. T 


a nonsense syllable taken fro 
association value between 47 per cen 
in the age range 1 -7—5-0 years were 
domly selected set o 
e nonsense ‘name ’ of each shap 


respond correctly twice by saying the name of t 
by E and by pointing 
course of this procedu 
Each S was now placed in the 
identify the shapes, 
saying its nonsense 

ach of the six shapes was 


the wooden frame. h 
tl sine! St i eac! 
hus being sixty trials for aming,or pointing to, eachshape. Nonsense 


number of correct res onseseither byn C 
p i iation value were chosen in order to ensure 


syllables of a relatively 

that the experiment W t be too be c i ie aa or too difficult for 

Ss. In order to minimise any © ects due to differentia’ £ e 

syllables were reallocated to the shapes after the experiment had been com 

pleted on half the Ss in the experimental group. 

ix chi i è 1-8-—5:1 years was 
A control f twenty-six children in the age rang s 

sec also. The procedre A for control Ss was ee aon the! apm 

i i ro: 

mental group in that each child was allowed apor Te ee mao of 


visual experience of the shapes b 
5 em only. 


identify the shapes by poin 


ing to drawings 0 2 
presented on ten occasions, there 


e collected in the 
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TABLE 2 
FREQUENCIES OF RECOGNITION oF LINEAR AND TOPOLOGICAL SH 


APES. 


LINEAR 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 
Age Frequency of Age Frequency of 
recognition recognition n 
S |—|—— Differ- S Differ- 
ys. ms. | Linear Topo- | erence* ys. ms. | Linear Topo- ence* 
logical logical 
1 1 7 12 2 — 1 10 1 8 7 16 +9 
2 1 7 12 5 -7 2 2 0 5 12 +7 
3 1 10 22 10 —12 3 2 3 6 14 + 8 
By a lh 2A 11 ~13 4 [2 4 6 | 18 4-12 
5 2 8 18 8 —10 5 2 4 10 i f5 +5 
6 2 3 13 5 — 8 6 2 4 14 12 — 2 
7 2 5 21 14 -7 7 2 5 8 14 +6 
8 2 6 18 22 +4 8 2 3 9 15 +6 
9 2 9 18 13 -5 9 2 7 21 27 +6 
10 2 9 24 21 -3 10 2 9 17 17 = 
11 $ 1 23 28 +5 11 2 11 20 17 — 3 
12 3 3 25 19 —6 12 2 i 19 19 = 
13 a B 19 12 -7 13 3 0 19 21 2 
14 3 8 30 22 —8 14 3 0 16 22 +6 
15 re! 30 30 = 15 3 3 19 25 + 6 
16 3 6 27 23 —4 16 3 3 17 12 =5 
17 3 7 21 7 —14 17 3 6 24 24 = 
18 6 7 26 26 = 18 3 7 26 24 — 2 
19 3 9 28 23 -5 19 3 7 17 19 +2 
20 4 0 30 30 = 20 4 1 29 28 = il 
21 4 8 26 27 +1 21 4 3 28 29 +1 
22 A 5 26 29 +3 22 4 3 29 26 =g 
23 4 5 30 30 = 23 4 4 22 28 +6 
24 4 9 30 30 = 24 4 7 24 24 = 
25 & oo 30 29 +1 25 4 9 26 27 + 1 
26 & 0 30 30 = 26 5 i 29 28 = it 
D=4-04 ‘t’'=3-85. 12-54 "t'=2-99 
SED=1-05 ‘p'=0-001 =0-85 ‘p'<0-01  >0-001 
(One tailed test v= 25). (One tailed test V= 25). 


XExpt!—X contl=5-63 


“t'=2-95 


SEX Exptl—X Contl=1-91 


“p’<0-001 >0-002 


TOPOLOGICAL 


X Exptl—X Conti =1 -04 


‘t'=0-48 


SEX Exptl—X Cont!=2-16 


“p’>0-10 


* +ve topological>linear. 
—ve linear >topological. 


(One tailed tests V=50) 
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Again, in order to ensure that the overall pattern of recogniti 

ti 
FA neay, the data have been entered in Table 2 for individual ne 
ability’ Firstly pee faily clear developmental trends in shape recognition 
pits chaps ty , by the age of about 4 years, were able to recognise most 
in tl pes. Secondly, the preponderance of negative signs indicates that Ss 
t he experimental group were able to identify linear more readily than 
ae shapes. These data have been analysed using the technique 
ne. icable to consideration of differences between correlated means referred to in 
3 eo I. This indicates that the probability of the ensuing ‘t’ value of 
‘85 having occurred by chance is approximately 0-001. Thirdly, the preponder- 
ance of positive signs indicates that Ss in the control group, the original Piaget 
situation, were able to identify topological more readily than linear shapes. 
These data have been analysed using the technique referred to above also. 
Here the difference in performance is not as great as that in the experimental 
group but, nevertheless, the probability of the ‘t’ value of 2-99 having arisen 
by chance is less than 0-01. 
Although the only matching of Ss in the two groups was by age and this 
somewhat roughly, we may consider tentatively further differences in perform- 
ance on the two shape groups. If the hypothesis that availability of a ‘name’ 
influences recognition ability is to be upheld, then it should also follow that 
frequency of recognition of linear shapes is greater in the experimental group 
than in the control group. Further, there should be no difference in frequencies 
of recognition of topological shapes between the two groups of Ss. In order to 
consider these two predictions, the data have been analysed further using a 
technique applicable to consideration of differences between uncorrelated 
means, In the case of linear recognition the probability of the emergent ‘t’ 
ed by chance falls between 0-01 and 0-02, a 
diction concerning linear shape recognition is 
n, while the difference in 
that the performance of Ss 
teaching them the names’ of the shapes. 


the experimental procedure was such 


Speculation as to 
which to some extent inhibited any mplicit mediation 


with such data bu 
as to include operations 
processes involved. f a oe 
sented to both experimen and contro 
PE i What ess achieved by allocating the aonsense names to the shana 
was that the sub-set of vas controlled in such a way tha 
the probability of a res ch shape in the categories 
: ‘eal’ and ‘ linear ’ was equal. V 
A ie in the control group gives general support to the findings of 
Piaget and Inhelder, the differences 1n the experimental gro 
opposite to these. Hence, when the experimen ie 
appears not only that the ‘ topological-primacy yp 
requires to be replaced by one of ‘ linear-primacy- 


esis ’ is 


[V.—DIscussIion. 


itici he work o 
criticisms have been levelled at the ` 4 g 
have been concerned with the non: en 
i f a satisfactory experimen 

ot jective presenta- 


d for ob. 
aont a oft Knowledge of the 


f Piaget and his associates. 
The aa of these epresentative nature 
of Ss in his experimen t 
design and with the almost complete disregar 
tion of data. In spite of this, Piaget’s con 
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nature of features of child development has been outstanding and, generally 
speaking, when his experiments have been repeated using more rigorous 
procedures, the findings have not been found to affect the overall argument 
greatly. It does, nevertheless, seem difficult to understand how Piaget came to 
suggest a theory of spatial development of the kind under consideration. 
He first (1955) described the development of the infant spatial world as being 
“_. . The transition from chaos to cosmos .. .” (p. xiii) presumably indicating 
that the neonate’s spatial world is completely undifferentiated or homogeneous. 
He argued later (1956), however, that “. , . this (the developing) sensori-motor 
space is superimposed upon various pre-existing spaces such as the postural, 
etc....” (p. 3). This is, of course, a logical contradiction since a pre-existing 
space of any kind implies non-randomness of some nature in, or feature of, the 
infant’s spatial world and by definition a non-random state is not chaotic. 


It seems extremely unlikely that human bipeds who achieve an upright 
posture at about the age of one year should lag behind by seven or eight years 
in the achievement of an operational spatial system, which is more or less linear. 
It is doubtful, however, if anyone has taken Piaget’s suggestions as to teaching 
principles of topological geometry before linear or Euclidean geometry very 
seriously and the present findings indicate that even if this were practicable it 
would probably be unwise. In the course of conduting the present studies we 
became increasingly concerned about the fact that whatever processes are 
involved in the development of spatial operations, in situations of this kind at 
least, they appear to be complete by the age of about four years. The Ss used 
in the present experiments were probably, however, of slightly higher than 
that of a randomly selected group and, although they were not given intellig- 
ence tests, a subjective assessment of their average intellectual level would be 
about 110 1.Q. points. Experiment II has now been repeated on a sample of 
children attending an educationally subnormal school and thus of I.Q. somewhat 
less than 70. While the pattern of results is the same as that for the original 
sample, it is noteworthy that equal frequency of recognition of ‘ topological 
and ‘linear’ shapes does not appear until between 10 and 11 years. Hence 
intelligence does appear to influence performance in this situation. 


, Further experiments are now under way concerned with children’s percep- 
tion of phenomenal causality, illusions and the spatial verticals. Certain 


features of these appear to be critical in considering the developmental theories 
of Piaget and others, 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES AND ATTAINMENT 
IN JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


By MILES WISENTHAL 
(Institute of Education, McGill University) 


An investigation was carried out among 1,164 boys and 1,085 girls 
schools. * Significant differences in Boo of "the oe 
L inment, and in attitude to school. It was also noted 
that attitudes to school grow more unfavourable from first to fourth form 
Where there is a very substantial deterioriation in attitude there is a marked 
lack of improvement in attainment relative to I.Q. 


SUMMARY. 
in single-sex and mixed 
were found in I.Q. atta 


J.— INTRODUCTION. 


A SUBSTANTIAL number of studies have been carried out which demonstrate 
the academic superiority of girls over boys in the first six to eight years of 
school. In Great Britain the following investigators, among others, have shown 
that girls achieve better results than boys in most subjects of the junior school : 
Emmett (1954) ; Clark (1955) ; Vernon, O’Gorman, and McLelland (1955) ; 
Richardson (1956) ; Blandford (1957) ; Yates and Pidgeon (1957) ; Pidgeon 
(1960) ; and France (1964). In the United States the published research is 
very extensive indeed. Goodenough (1954), after a thorough survey of the 
findings on sex differences in school performance, concluded that on the average, 


girls achieve better results than boys. 

The numbers involved in the studies cited above range from a few hundred 
to several thousand. For truly large numbers one must examine the school 
census data that are available. The United States Census (1962), the report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Canada (1960), and the New Zealand 


(1959) school census information all show with striking clarity the extent of the 
in school attainment between The facts are made 


difference i boys and girls. 
tables which are provi 


ded in these publications 
highly significant differences in favour of boys in 


chool grades above three 
(9-year-olds). Conversely, there are highly significant differences in favour of 
girls in the numbers shown for under-age Or at-age for the same grades. The 
principal reason for children being over-age 1S that grades are repeated by those 
who fail to achieve a passing standard í In the United States, 
New Zealand and Canada, this occurs with much greater frequency among boys 
than it does among girls. That this phenomenon 1S universal is shown by Wall, 
Schonell, and Olson (1962) in their study on school failure for UNESCO. 
i disparity in performance 
a . 
The jaoskeon ai te more rapid maturation of girls. Other reasons 
possible explanations as that o m an een 
sity of girls ; Richardson suggests tha 
boys are more hee? doci of uni sting lessons; Carter (1952) 
a é aa 
proposed that all eae ore ine aar i rate payee ee 
oe se pine ç differences in school performance, but rather 
to suggest that there may be 
have been overlooked. 


which she refers to 
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The work of Gardner and Lambert (1959) has demonstrated that there can 
be a powerful link between school attainment in a subject and the attitude of 
the learner. If there is a causal relationship between attitude and the learning 
of a single subject, it would seem reasonable to expect that attitudes to school 
would effect total school performance. 


In the light of what is already known about sex differences in junior school 
(ages 7-11) attainment, and the clear-cut findings of Gardner and Lambert 
on the effect of attitude to second-language acquisition, it was decided to 
examine what relationship, if any, exists between total school performance and 
attitudes. The selection of junior school children as the subjects for study is 
based on the belief that the attitudes of secondary school pupils arise out of 
their early school experiences. Thus, any long-range plans for changes in 
secondary schooling must begin with a complete understanding of the role of 
primary education in attitude formation. 

In view of the fact that differences in attitude might be related to whether 
the school was an all-boys’, all-girls’, or mixed, it was decided to include in the 
investigation a proportion of each type. Through the co-operation of the Kent 
Education Committee, three boys’, three girls’, and six mixed junior schools 
were made available to the writer. These twelve schools produced a total of 
1,164 boys and 1,085 girls, apportioned as shown in Table 1. It will be noted 
that no third forms are included : the reason for the omission is an administra- 
tive one related to a larger study of which the present report makes up one part. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF Pupits BY SEX AND BY FORM IN THREE Boys’, THREE GIRLS’, AND SIX MIXED 
SCHOOLS. 


Boys’ Schools Girls’ Schools 


Mixed Schools 


196 205 
214 196 
214 204 


624 605 


_ The measures of attainment used in the junior schools of Kent are well 
designed standardised tests for which new norms are prepared annually. The 
intelligence tests are of similar high quality. In forms one, two, and three, the 
testing is carried out in the second half of the Summer term ; in the fourth form 
testing is completed by the end of January. All tests, both attainment and 
intelligence, have a mean of 100, a standard deviation of 15, a floor of 65, and a 
ceiling of 135. In the first form the I.Q. is based on a non-verbal test of intellig- 
ence ; in the other form it is the mean of a verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
test. The attainment measure for forms one and four is the mean of a reading 


comprehension and a Teasoning arithmetic test; in the second form it is the 
mean of a reading comprehension, spelling, reasoning arithmetic and mechanic 
arithmetic test.* 


* For a complete account of the tests and testi F in this 
Journal, 34, 19-33, 1964. ing procedures, see N. France 


i 
I 
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The measurement of attitudes is a difficult 

a t procedure even under th 
favourable circumstances. In view of the difficulties likely to be oe 
with young children, it was decided to ask the teachers to complete the question- 


naire which follows : 
ATTITUDINAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Boys AND GIRL E 7 

As we are all aware, the attitudes that children bas THE JUNR Se 
considerable influence on their social behaviour and on their willingness to ‘eam 
A study is being undertaken to see if there are measureable differences in “the : 
attitudes of boys and girls to schools and teachers. It is believed that more relit 
appraisal of attitudes can be made by teachers who have an intimate knowledge of 
children s school behaviour, than by the girls and boys themselves. e 

To complete the attached form objectively, it is necessary that you consider 
your total teaching experience. Think of a group of 100 boys and 100 girls, and 
estimate the number of each that would show the characteristic stated. ” For 
example, item number one appears as follows : 

1.—Anxious to please the teacher 
Boys Girls 
0 20 40 60 80 100 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Aaa et) bot te 
If, in your experience, nearly all the girls have appeared anxious to please the 
teacher and only a small number of boys have shown the same trait, then you should 

lace a check mark at 90, or 100 for girls, and a check mark at 10, or 20 for boys. 

Please make sure that each item is checked twice, once for boys and once for girls.* 


Yourname sesam E Hs mee eee Halis arase 
Years of teaching in junior school... .. -+ Infant school....+++++es+80 
Other... s.s. iiia 
Number of boys in class . ++--++: number of girls... +.. ++- 


Your co-operation is very much appreciated. 
onnaire were : 


The twenty items used in the questi! 
11.—Appear to dislike the teacher. 


1.—Anxious to please the teacher. p t x 

2 —Annoy the teacher. 12.—Disrupting of class routines. 

3,—Lazy about doing school work. 13.—Careless in work habits. 

4,—Dislike school. 14.—Appear anxious to learn. 

5,—Inattentive to lessons. 15.—Indifferent to teacher. 

6.—Think teacher unfriendly. 16.—Polite. 

7,—Take pride in school work. 17.—Rude. 

§.—Stubborn. a inelass peojents 
—Li teacher. 19.—Co-operative in class projects: 

9— bike to hep ee. Š 20.—Considerate of teacher. 


10.—Will not persevere. 


It might be quite 
above questionnaire ar 
children’s ; there are two ri 


comes of the i oe 
i n alai ; 

wtiates toane e me dbe able to use the obtained results as a reasonably 

a 5 tk “agsmen ildren’s attitudes to school. Secondly, if one chooses not 

oo oie argument then by merely changing the title of this en 

to“ Se Differences in Teachers d Pupil Attainment,” the writer 

will not take offence. 


* Teachers in single 


at the results obtained from the 
’ attitudes than of 


-sex schools were asked to rate either boys OT girls only. 
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In order to simplify the scoring of the questionnaire all the items were 
scored negatively. Thus, a respondent who stated that 90 per cent. of the boys 
are “ anxious to please the teacher,” was awarded a score of 10 for the item 
because this response can be taken to mean that 10 per cent. of the boys are not 
anxious to please the teacher. If a respondent marked the scale at 10 per cent. 
for a negative item such as ‘ dislike school,’ this was taken at face value and 
scored as 10. The sum ofall the item scores represents the degree of negativeness 
of the pupils, either boys or girls. Theoretically, a teacher could mark the 
questionnaire so that a zero score would result, indicating a complete absence 
of any negative feelings or a highly favourable attitude ; conversely, it would 
be possible to achieve a score of 2,000, an extremely negative score indeed. 
In actual fact, the scores ranged from a low (favourable) of 40, to a high 
(unfavourable) of 890. The median for boys was 407 and for girls 249. Not 
marked differences were shown in the questionnaires completed by male or 
female teachers, or between those completed by married and unmarried 
teachers. 

Table 2 compares the total sample of boys and girls for I.Q. and attainment. 
It will be noted that girls show both higher I.Qs. and attainment. What is of 
particular interest is the fact that the mean attainment for boys is slightly 
below their mean I.Q., while that of the girls is 1-62 above their mean LQ; 


TABLE 2 ” 


Mean I.Q. AND ATTAINMENT FoR Boys AND GIRLS IN Forms 1, 2, anD 4.* 


Boys Girls 


Difference 
N Mean 


Mean s B—G 

Difference 
1162 | 100-66 102-75 13-25 —2:09 >-001 
1169 | 100-47 104-47 13-35 —4:00 >-001 


Attitude questionnaires were completed for boys by forty-four teachers and 
forty-nine teachers completed those of the girls. The magnitude of the difference 
in means between the attitudes reported for boys and for girls is shown in 
Table 3. The reader is reminded that the attitude scores, like golf scores, are 
at their worst when high,. While this highly significant difference in favour of 
the girls is of no little interest, what is perhaps of greater importance is the 
differences between the various types of school, and the changes in attitude that 
occur from the end of the first-year in junior school to the fourth year. Table A 
contains this information. 

TABLE 3 
MEAN ATTITUDE SCORES FOR Boys AND GIRLS IN Forms 1, 2, AND 4. 


Difference 


B— 
154-00 | +167-10 < -001 


* The difference in the N’s between I.Q. and attai mber of 
children for whom test scores were not available, inment results from a small nu 


** The N used is that of the number of teachers who completed the questionnaire. 
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TABLE 4 


RM AND FOURTH FORM IN Mean I.Q., ATTAINMENT, 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FIRST Fo: 
Boys’, GIRLS’, AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 


AND ATTITUDE IN 


First Form Fourth Form 


Attain. 


LỌ. | Attain. | N 1.Q. 


Boys’ Schools. - - 101-49 | 100-49 98-75 | 100-37 
Girls’ Schools .- 103-29 | 106-73 104-18 | 105-79 


Mixed Schools : 
a aerern 101-40 | 100-92 99-32 | 100-94 


98-40 | 101-45 


149 101-70 | 102-93 


rs’ schools show the highest 
| the first forms ; they also show the greatest excess of attain- 
Their mean attainment exceeds their mean I.Q. by 3-44. Itis 
hat their attitudes are reported as being considerably more 
ther first forms. The first forms in the boys’ 
ee of academic success ; their mean attain- 
ent is 1:00 below their mean 1.Q., and hey show substantially more negative 

han do the first form girls. 
ally identical mean 


attitudes to school t t 
irls i ixed schools have practic 
attainment is -48 below their 


1.Qs. in the first form, but w. 9 
ow a mean attainment which is 1-23 above their mean 

1.Q. There is, too, 4 considerable differencé in atti in favour of the girls. | 
No doubt it will have been noted the girls schools is 
significantly higher at both the first and fourth forms, 
other girls or boys. This is difficult to explain inasmuc” 
at the single-sex schools all come from the same neg wee beeen’ 
intelligence tests have been ve X g intelligence st Nerformance ? 
‘At this point 


favourable attitudes to school are i e 
ain their lead into the fourth forms. 
ent means, and more favourable 
the difference in 


ared, it will 


1 fourth forms in p h 
the first aii increased substantially, that is, 
in the first form, 


be seen that their a ro 104, w 
mean atte 2 1ey S the fourth form their 


worsened. The ok 
places these girls at the 26th p all git Sothern, 
eds the mean 1.Q. by only 1°61 as 


mean of 25 
the mean attainmen eee 
ene attainment related to mean 1.Q. moves from 
e score moves 


1-00 in form one 41° Their mean atte a 

—1 -00 in fo "this 
` from t to the fourth forms. | f 

tile to the ee Ft he attitude score is accompanied by 2 

t relative to $- Boys in mixed schools 

nt relative to I.Q. moves from 

the 55th to the 67th 


1 be noted that the first forms in the gi 


It wil 
attainment of al 


show nearly an i 
—.48 to -+ 1°62, and their mean 
percentile. 
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Girls in mixed schools show the smallest change in attitude and also show 
the highest attainment relative to I.Q. for all the fourth forms. Their mean 


attainment moves from +1-23 to +3-05, and their mean attitude score move 
from the 62nd to the 68th percentile. z 


In the three cases in which the attitudes to school do not show any really 
gross change one observes a substantial improvement in attainment relative to 
I.Q., from the first to the fourth form. In the girls’ schools, however, where 


there is a marked deterioration in attitude, one notes a marked drop in attain- 
ment relative to I.Q. 


Inasmuch as there are substantial differences in attitude between each of 
the first forms, it might be useful to think of each group as having its own 
established attitude norm against which changes can be measured. Each of these 
groups has created a basic attitude level as a result of experiences which are 
specific to its sex and type of school, thus inter-group comparisons may be quite 
invalid. What appears to have some validity is the magnitude of the change in 
attitude within the group over the four-year period of junior school. 


The relationship between attitude and attainment is difficult to explain. 
A possible explanation that suggests itself is that children’s attitudes to school 
are formed on their initial contact with their first form teachers ; these attitudes 
establish a set of expectancies. As long as these expectancies remain more or 
less constant, children’s school performance will improve with maturity. On 
the other hand, if children begin in the first form with a highly favourable but 
unrealistic set of attitudes, this will lead to the establishment of expectancies 
which cannot be confirmed or realized. The disillusionment which accompanies 
the failure to confirm expectancies leads to a reduction in performance as was 
noted in the girls’ schools. If one observed a similar pattern among the girls in 
mixed schools, it would be easy to explain this phenomenon in terms of the 
onset of puberty, and the concern which girls at this age show in social rather 
than academic achievement. But it appears from this limited investigation to 


occur only in the girls’ schools, which suggests that the first explanation may be 
correct 


The relationship of the attitudes of teachers to pupils and pupils to school is 
a matter of considerable importance to the educational enterprise. The com- 
plexity of the problem makes it difficult to provide clear-cut answers to the 


questions that present themselves, but this should not deter further research 
in this important area. 
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MULTIPLE REGRESSION EQUATIONS FOR PREDICTING READING 
AGE FROM CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND WISC VERBAL LO; 


By FAY FRANSELLA anp DAVID GERVER* 


(Department of Psychology, Institute of Psychiatry, U: niversity of London) 
(Maudsley Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E.5) 


Summary. To assist clinical and educational psychologists in comparing a child’s 
reading attainment on the Schonell Graded Word Reading Test (GWRT) with that 
expected from one of his age and I.Q., three multiple regression equations are presented. 
These enable the psychologist to predict Reading Age on Schonell’s GWRT from a 
given chronological age and WISC Verbal I.Q. 

The equations were calculated from data relating to 500 children tested at the 
Children's Department of the Maudsley Hospital, with the Schonell Graded Word 
Reading Test and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Separate predictor 
equations are presented for age groups 6-2—9 years, 10-12 years, 13-15 years, because 


of the differing correlations between reading age and 1.Q., which are found with increase 
in chronological age. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The educational or clinical psychologist may sometimes wish to compare a 


child’s intelligence test score with his teading age and will only be able to make such 
statements as “ the child’s reading age appears to be consistent with his I.Q.”’ 
Such statements are usually based on rule-of-thumb methods rat! 

statistical data. In the case that prompted this stud 
the Consultant Psychiatrist whether a reading age of 12 years 
Graded Word Reading Test, 1950) for a girl of 16 with a WISC I.Q. of 60 was higher 
than one might expect for someone of this age and intellectual level. Since there 
were no data available whereby such questions could be answered, multiple regres- 


r predicting reading age (derived from Schonell’s 


pproach to assessment cf reading retard- 


g reading age on the Schonell G.W.R.T. from 
Scores on the Crichton Vocabulary Scale. 


All scores on the G.W.R.T. were corrected as per 
Reading Ability.” 


significant (p< -05), as is the difference between 
age groups. 


* Now with the M.R.C. Ps 


ycholinguistics Research Unit, Institute of Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TOTAL SAMPLE AND THREE AGE SUB-GROUPS 


AGE RANGE 


ChronologicalAge 
Reading Age 
Verbal Scale 1.Q. 


Full Scale 1.Q. .. 


THE EQUATIONS. 
In Table 2 are presented three multiple regression equations for prediction of 
Schonell G.W.R.T. Reading Age for the three age groups. 


TABLE 2 


Multiple Regression Equations Standard Error of 
Estimate 


—8-44+ (0-98 x CA) + (0-085 x I.Q.) 1-90 
—7-68 + (0-64 x CA)-+ (0-117 x L.Q.) 2-24 


—10:86+ (0-72 x CA) + (0-114 x I.Q.) 1-96 


Three multiple regression equations for predicting reading age on the GWRT for 
three age groups. 


The Verbal Scale I.Q. was used with chronological age as a predictor variable 
rather than the Full Scale I.Q. since (as will be seen from inspection of Table 3) 
there is a slight gain in the accuracy of prediction due to lower errors of estimated 
reading age (S.E.est) and a higher proportion of the total variance is accounted for 
(r?1.23). 

TABLE 3 


Full Scale Verbal Scale 


S.E.est 1°1.23 S.E.est 171,23 


1-79 0-37 1:79 0-37 
2-38 0-44 2-24 0-50 
ždi 0-54 1-96 0-60 


i riance accounted for when the Verbal Scale I.Q. or 
Standard errors of igh pene age as predictor variables. 


Full Scale T.Q. is used with chr 
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4 
years with a WISC Verbal I.Q. of 80 and an obtained Schonell Reading Age of 10- 
years. Is this obtained Reading Age to be expected in a child of this age and I.Q. ? 


Predicted Reading Age = —10-86+ (0-72 x CA) + (0-114 x I.Q.) 
= —10-86+ (0-72 x 14-2) + (0-114 x 80) 
= —10-86+ 10-22+49-12 
=8-48 


Test for abnormality of the difference between obtained and expected reading age 
as follows : 


Obtained RA—Predicted RA =10-10 — 8:48 


As an example of the use of the equation consider the case of a child aged 14-2 
1 
? 


Sai 1-96 
=1-62 
ie 7 
=0:827 P>-05 


One might thus reasonably conclude that a Reading Age of 10-1 years is to be 
expected in a child of 14:2 years of age with a verbal I.Q. of 80. 


DISCUSSION. 


_ The use of separate equations for each age group will be seen to be justified 
oninspection of Table 4 in which are compared the partial correlations of reading age 


with chronological age, I.Q. held constant and of reading age with I.Q., chronological 
age held constant. 


TABLE 4 


Full Scale I.Q. Verbal Scale I.Q. 
Age 


bees CA. LQ. recs 1.Q.CA Tra CA. I.Q. Ta” I.Q.CA. 


0-43 0-54 0-41 
0-25 0-65 0-25 


0-55 


0-70 
0-25 0-72 0-22 0-76 


The Partial Correlations for both Full Scale and Verbal Scale 1.Q. 


It can be seen that the correlation of reading age with I.Q. increases with increase in 
chronological age, while the correlation of reading age with chronological age 
decreases with inorease in age. The fact that the present sample is drawn from an 
abnormal population, means that no generalization about this finding can be made 
However, the mean Verbal Scale I.Q. of 95-8 and standard deviation of 17-26 are 
consistent with those found in normal populations. Netley, Rachman and Turner 
(in press) found the reading age, as measured on the Neale reading test, to be just 
under a year below that of the chronological age in a sample of children from one 
primary school run by a local authority. The findings that the difference between 
the Verbal Scale 1.Qs. for the first and last age group is significant, and that the 
RAx1Q. correlation increases with age, are enough to justify the using of different 
equations and to militate against the use of these equations with other than a clinic 
population. 


as 


ee ee 


W. 
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A word about the interpretation of the difference between obtained and predicted 
reading ages. Should a test of the significance of the difference be required, a one 
tail test is appropriate since the direction of the difference will be evident from the 
data. It must be borne in mind that these equations are based on data derived from 
a possibly abnormal sample of children so that one might be, in effect, testing one 
abnormal score against another. For this reason the psychologist might consider 
the -05 level of significance too severe a test. From a practical point of view, the 
greatest use for these equations is that they allow a fairly accurate assessment as to 
what the reading age of a child should be in relation to his age and I.Q. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE CONCEPTS OF CATTELL AND 
EYSENCK 


By C. J. ADCOCK : 
(Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand) 


I.—IĪNTRODUCTION. 


AL studies of personality have been many and varied but in the U.S.A. 
r elas made rents conte burons than R. B. Cattell. In Britain, the name 
most associated with this work is that of Eysenck. Both men are well known 
beyond their own countries and both at times seem to have been talking about 
the same things. But one easily gets the impression that, when they do talk 
about the same things, what they say is different and that when what they say 
is the same, it is about different things. In the interests of research it is worth 
considering how they differ and why. No attempt will be made to cover all the 
work of either man. Attention will be restricted to personality concepts based 
on factorial and related studies. 
This is, perhaps 
that factor analysis is not enough. F 


non-factorial aspects also. 


Our own sympathy is very much with Eysenck’s stress on the wider 
approach, but we would prefer to see this linked more intimately with factorial 
methods at all stages. We see indication of a development in this direction in 
the recent paper in which Eysenck collaborated with his wife in a factor-analytic 


paper designed to clear up a problem relating to divergent concepts of intro- 
version (Eysenck and Eysenck, 1963), and in other recent papers (Eysenck and 
Eysenck, 1962a, 1962b), 


Basic to the disagreement between t 
studies is a methodological 


4 actors are taken out so rotation dictates the 
extraction of few factors, In his original research, Eysenck (1944) played safe 
and concentrated on two factors alt} 

neuroticism and hysteria-dysthmia 


i y. By contrast, Cattell (1946) took out twelve 
factors accounting for 40 per cent. of the varia 


go 
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What is at stake here is not a simple matter of how many factors should be 
extracted : it is rather the matter of rotation. If we are to interpret centroid 
factors, the ones we omit to extract will almost certainly be of less importance 
than the ones we have extracted, but if we are dealing with rotated simple- 
structure factors, stopping the factor analysis too soon will distort the rotated 
factors. Cattell must take out all significant factors. Eysenck may stop at any 
stage he chooses. r; 


The study of plasmodes such as the box data of Thomson (1946) shows that 
it is the oblique rotated factors which correspond to the length, breadth and 
depth of the physical model, while a second order factor arising from the inter- 
correlation of these factors corresponds to the restriction in sampling which 
results from measuring only boxes which have been actually built for utilitarian 
purposes. Many theoretically possible boxes remain unconstructed in practice 
and this introduces a general size factor. 


This situation of first-order factors which are themselves inter-related in 
some way is obviously a frequent one and one which will be adequately revealed 
only by oblique rotation which, be it noted, will indicate higher-order factors 
only if they are potentially present. If the box data are obtained from purely 
theoretical boxes the size factor disappears. In the light of this we would argue 
that Cattell’s analysis into twelve, and later sixteen, oblique factors with four 
second-order factors is most likely to have psychological significance. It 
permits but does not require correlated primary factors. 


Does it follow that Eysenck’s two centroid factors will be completely 
misleading ? This is not necessarily so at all. Insofar as the centroid factor takes 
out at each stage, what is most general to the matrix we should find that the 
first few centroid factors are likely to be influenced largely by the second- 
order factors. This is, in fact, the case. The two centroid factors of Eysenck 
correspond to the two largest second-order factors of Cattell. The latter calls 
them anxiety and extraversion or exvia. Eysenck elsewhere calls his second 
factor extraversion while the relation between anxiety and neuroticism seems 
obvious enough. 


It would appear then that there are broad lines of agreement. Eysenck’s 
procedure gives a less precise measure of the second-order factors. The lack of 
precision is undesirable but should not, in itself, lead to grave differences in the 
interpretation of the factors. The extent of these differences has now to be 


looked into. 


II.—ANXIETY AND NEUROTICISM. 


called his first factor neuroticism but he would appear to regard 
tuent as being an emotional sensitivity which makes its possessor 
more vulnerable to the stress of living. Cattell (Cattell, et al., 1962) is inclined 
to argue that neuroticism relates to eight out of sixteen of his 16 P.F. first-order 
factors and two second order factors. This looks like disagreement on the 

rand scale, but it may be more obvious than real. Tt is quite understandable 
Shat had Eysenck continued his factorization for another fourteen factors he 

ight have found some further factors related to neuroticism. His deliberate 
pol ed that only broad second-order factors could be measured. As 
polia oe d, his neuroticism should, therefore, correspond to Cattell’s 


e eepe iteal evidence and the factor descriptions offered by the two 


Eysenck 
its main consti 


lv 
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writers seem to indicate that this is, in fact, so. Within the restrictions of the 


differences in factorial approaches there appears to be full agreement in the 
evidence so far. 


What, then, is disagreed? Is it just a matter of words? Eysenck uses the 
term ‘neuroticism’ to describe the factor because generally the items which 
load highly on the factor are those which best distinguish neurotics from normals. 
But Cattéll too finds strong evidence for a similar relationship. All that he is 
arguing is that there are other factors involved also. Eysenck would hardly be 
disposed to quarrel with this. He would merely query the importance of the 
other factors. At the most he might argue that the extraversion-introversion 
factor should not be regarded as one of the factors related to neuroticism, but 
even here the superficial evidence may be somewhat misleading since his 


centroid factors are necessarily orthogonal while Cattell’s second-order-factors 
are in some degree correlated. 


order factor of anxiety and how much is 
well be that anxiety 
ctivity which largely 
§0 strength and which 


: i Eysenck would d ubtl 
all the way with such a suggestion ; Cattell would regard it as an eksterna 


what degree of exaggeration 


But we have still to look at the 16 P.F. factors 
the second-order anxiety factor. in listing i 


normals we have Surgency —]-9, protension + 1-7 


measles in the first sense but quite uesle: 


sense. Keeping this point firmly in mind would 
Both Cattell and Eysenck seem usually 
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III.—OBJECTIVE TESTS. 


So far we have been concerned with evidence from questionnare tests. 
Both Eysenck and Cattell have sought evidence from objective tests. The 
former has found several objective tests which differentiate neurotics from 
normals (1950, 1957) and Cattell (1962) has found that similar tests load a 
factor which distinguishes neuroticis. Perhaps we have agreement for once. To 
clinch the matter, Cattell threw in six psychiatric ratings of anxiety but they 
turned out to have insignificant relationship ! Nevertheless, Cattell was himself 
sufficiently impressed to accept this factor as the major neurotic contributor in 
this series of 21 objective factors. This implies that he would consider U.I. 
23, as it becomes designated in his sytem, to be on the same level as the 
second-order anxiety factor which corresponds to U.I. 24. The real disagree- 
ment here then is simply in the use made of words. Eysenck uses the title 
neuroticism for what he finds to be the broadest contributor to the actual 
condition of neurosis while Cattell’s corresponding objective factor is only one 
of which characterise neuroticism. And yet we may be doing Cattell an 
injustice here. Strictly, his U.I.23 factor is labelled ‘ High mobilization versus 
neurotic regressive debility’ or more briefly, ‘neural reserves.’ As such it 
should be generally acceptable. If Eysenck would keep to the less controversial 
name for his general neuroticism factor (e.g., emotional reactivity) the position 
would be less confusing to the general reader. 


We have now to take note of a further consequence of Cattell’s more 
exhaustive system of analysis. His objective tests yield even more factors 
than did his questionnaire tests and again some 50 per cent. of them show 
affinities with neurotic classification. Detailed consideration of these would 
deflect from the main purpose of this paper and would more profitably be the 
topic of a separate paper when more empirical evidence has been accumulated, 
but some general remarks will be in order. In the first place, it may be noted 
that among the factors with significant neurotic correlation are U.I. 24 corres- 
ponding to the second order questionnare anxietyfactor, U.I. 32 corresponding 
to the second-order questionnaire introversion factor, U.I.21 corresponding 
to the first-order questionnaire surgency factor. In addition to these we should 
mention Corticalertia (U.I. 22), Responsive Will (U.I. 29) and Competent 
Assertiveness (U.I. 16). These three are the most reliably associated with 
neuroticism and all seem to involve functions which one would expect to be 
worsened by neurosis. Cattell claims a multiple predictive correlation of the 
relevant objective tests with neurosis of -80. This is certainly impressive but 
not improbable if one remembers that the prediction is not in the sense of 
saying who will become neurotic sometime in the future, but who will be found 
to be already neurotic if examined by a psychiatrist. 


The position so far is summed up in Table 1 where the inter-relation of the 
factors is shown graphically. It becomes obvious that there are only two 
important differences. In the first place Cattell has many more factors. In this 
respect he supplements Eysenck by his more precise and comprehensive analysis. 

d place the Cattellian objective factor U.I. 23 corresponds to 


In the secon A 
Eysenck’s objective neuroticism measures and five additional factors are 


needed for maximum prediction of neuroticism. 
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TABLE 1 
EYSENCK CATTELL 


0 
Questionnaire gi 


Factors : Neuroticism f. Anxiety 


(emotional Cnopional Q3 
Centroid reactivity ?) SonJ reactivity ?) " 
Extraversion* E 


L— 


Exvia-invia 


Objective 
Tests : Neuroticism 


-I. 23 neurotic regressive debility. 
plus 

I. 24 as Anxiety above, 

I. 32 as Invia above, 

-I. 29 Responsive will. 
I 
ve 


(found by direct 
correlation and 
criterion analysis). 


- 16 Competent assertiveness, 
- 22 Corticalertia. 


* Orthogonal and, therefore, necessarily not correlated with neuroticism, 


Extraverison—Introversion v. Exvia-invia. Jung’s classifi 


ality into two primary types is perhaps his most substant 


(or its lack) was regarded as a direct outcome of this. McD 
have had a similar attitude. His description of the action 


Cattell (1963) bases his corresponding concept of in ia-exvi i 
from his 16 PF test which yields F E A factor with we evidence 


n 1 y tor with many of tł 
attributes usually assigned to introversion extraversion, High adne A 
factor A (warm sociability), H (lack of shyness), E (dominance), Q2 (group 


(si facto: 
other than the traditional extraversion. Carrigan ( 1960) has made an eA 


e of extraversion.. t i 
first of these corresponds to the Cattel exvia-invia just decried DA Mnr 
has loadings on T (thoughtfulness) R ( G (super-ego strength) and 
TFS <p syndrome with inhibition at its 
UL 17 (tai inhibition) atch for one of Cattell’s objective factors 


1 is quite conceij 
early and intense Super-ego development. The child eer an pect 
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the parental code (Cattell G factor). At the same time he learns to avoid 
uncontrolled outbursts which may endanger parental approval and so develops 
strong ego-control (Cattell Q3 factor). Rather than introverston it might be 
better to think of this trait as inhibitedness. 

Cattell’s version of introversion represents generalization in another area, 
To a large extent the human being is engaged in relating to a social rather than a 
material environment. A variety of factors operate to encourage or discourage 
his seeking of social contacts. We have already noted the Cattell first-order 
factors involved. It is interesting to study the actual intercorrelations of these. 
With two exceptions, they form a consistent cluster. The first of these is that of 
dominance with cyclothymia: the warm friendliness of the latter conflicts with 
the cold ruthlessness of the former. The second exception is that of dominance 
with group dependency. Obviously the dominant person wishes to make the 
group dependent upon him rather than be himself dependent. Yet, despite the 
fact that dominance has conflicting effects with regard to these two traits, it 
obviously has the general effect of promoting social contacts since it counteracts 
any fear of social relationships. The dominant person is not shy but be it noted 
that the person who is not shy is not necessarily dominant. The traits are 
distinct though over-lapping in their effect. 

We may ask whether inhibitedness and invia have anything in common. 
So far we have been concerned with their differences but it seems theoretically 
likely that the fear drive would provide a common element. Unfortunately, 
where these two syndromes have appeared in the same data, orthogonal rotation 
has been used and any possible correlation thereby obscured. 

In collaboration with his wife, Eysenck (1963) has attempted to throw 
further light on this problem. They administered a questionnaire of seventy 
items, chosen to represent the social and inhibitory aspects of extraversion 
together with neuroticism, to 300 subjects. The principal component factors were 
rotated to orthogonal simple structure but still retaining a common extraversion 
factor spanning the bipolar sociability, /impulsiveness items. It is argued that 
this is preferable (in terms of economy) to the logical alternative of two group 
factors of sociability and impulsiveness linked by a second-order factor. 

This problem of deciding between a general factor plus a bipolar as against 
two correlated group factors is an old one. We would argue that it can be 
decided on grounds of parsimony but only when a very wide view is taken. 
Scientific parsimony applies only to the total system. If one has to choose 
between five well established factors or two new ones the former will be prefer- 
able since the latter involves a total of seven factors versus five for the former in 
the gross. The second-order factor may be a desirable concept if it results in a 
more meaningful whole, i.e., better integrating the specific case. 

It is at this stage that we would invoke the principle which the Eysencks 
have so staunchly espoused : that factor analysis must be supplemented by 
more general hypothetico-deductive methods. We would suggest that the 

enetic inhibitory tendency postulated by Eysenck be recognised as operative 
in both the factor of inhibitiveness and the factor of invia but more particularly 
in the former. We would plead for recognition of the fact that the coherence of 
both these factors depends not merely upon a central causal factor (inhibition) 
but also upon the contribution of various functions to a common goal. For 
example timidity, low emotional reactivity and high ego-control may all 

s tribute to highly controlled behaviour without necessarily having a common 
ae 1 element. It is this interplay of causes and effects which has to be dis- 
omen our scientific methods and neither factor-analysis nor any other 


rt ae be too rigidly applied. The ultimate aim is continually to attempt 
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simplification of our conceptual system and test widely the validity of such 
A case we would argue that the total evidence favours an 
interpretation in terms of two positive factors of impulsiveness (or in the 
negative, inhibitedness) and sociability, correlated via the common genetic 
inhibition. The degree of correlation is possibly much less than indicated by the 
empirical test of correlating the factor measures. It is, in fact, possible to rotate 
the introversion and sociability /impulsiveness factors of the Eysencks into two 
separate factors of sociability and impulsiveness having all loadings positive 
and almost uncorrelated. We would consider a correlation of between -1 and +2 
as being factorially indicated if one discounts the influence of the neuroticism 
factor. p : 

From this study we may conclude that there is probably some correlation 
between sociability and impulsiveness but we are still very much in the dark 
as to the relation between the two introversion factors as distinguished by 
Carrigan and scored through the actual items from which they were originally 
derived. Nor do we know just where Eysenck’s own neuroticism falls with 
regard to these two factors. Since he based his concept of introversion on that 
of Jung, it could be assumed that his own test would measure the Jungian 
type factor. In the light of the analysis just reported, we might conclude that 
it more possibly measures a high-order factor involved in both but this depends 
on the initial assumption that the data did adequately represent the two 
introversion factors concerned and it is possible that Carrigan’s characterization 
of the two factors is an oversimplification. 

A study by Bendig (1962) provides interesting material with regard to both 
thesequestions. The Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Survey which provides 
the major data for the Carrigan suggestion of two extraversion factors was analy- 
sed in conjunction with the M.P.I. scales. Two distinct extraversion factors emerge: 
one in the Guilford tradition and conforming to the Jungian concept the other 
characterized by sociability and ascendance. It is this latter factor on which the 
M.P.I. extraversion loads (-81 and -69 in the two samples). The former factor 
give insignificant loadings (—-12 and —'17). The two factors themselves turn 
out to be only slightly correlated (—-19). 

Unfortunately, this evidence is based on a ver 
it is so unambiguous and so similar in the two samples that it seems difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Eysenck’s extraversion, as measured by his test, is in 
fact, very similar to that of Cattell. A paper by Becker (1959) provides further 
confirmation. It includes the 16 PF second order extraversion factor and the 
M.P.I. extraversion score. Both of these get high loadings on a common 
factor (-82 and -68). 

In the light of this discussion, it would seem that we must regard Cattell 
and Eysenck as being in substantial agreement in their measures of extra- 
version, despite the different theoretical backgrounds—social inhibition and 
general inhibition respectively—from which they may have approached. 
IV.—Psycuoticism. 


y small sample (N —54 4-58) but 
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emerged from special studies 
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This confirms that psychoticism as measured by objective tests, is similar on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but still leaves open the possibility that, as in the 
case of neurosis, some other factors may be found to be important. The chief 
aspirant here may be Cattell’s L (paranoid), which is the only 16 PF factor on 
which psychotics differ considerably from normals but since the score is very 
low, it may be suggested that this is just another indication of their lack of 
reality orientation and a manifestation of the same trends which come out in 
the psychoticism tests themselves. 

The aim of this paper has been to highlight the basic agreements and dis- 
agreements in the findings of these two factorists. It seems clear that the major 
differences arise from methodology and that even these are much less than might 
be expected. The most striking fact is probably that there are no findings 
which cannot be reconciled. Had Eysenck continued his factorial studies, 
intensively, the two systems would probably have come into accord. In the 
interest of reducing confusion and by way of summary of this paper, the 
following guide is offered : 

(1) For Cattell’s Anxiety and Eysenck’s Neuroticism read Emotional reactivity. 

(2) Regard Cattell’s exvia-invia as substantially similar to Eysenck’s extra- 
version-introversion, and neither as basically Jungian. 

(3) Match Cattell's neurotic regressive debility with Eysenck’s objective tests 
of neuroticism. 

(4) Note Cattell’s additional predictors of neuroticism. 

(5) Bear in mind that Eysenck’s centroid factors correspond to Cattell’s 
second-order factors, but do not permit the finer statistical implications 
of the latter. 

(6) Take account of the finer distinctions provided by Cattell’s first-order 
factors which throw fuller light on the complex causal relations involved. 

(7) Look at Eysenck’s work always in relation to his general hypothetico- 
deductive approach and the related conceptualization. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


WisEMAN, STEPHEN (1964). Education and Environment. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xiv-+202, 37s. 6d. 


By CYRIL BURT 


The revolutionary changes in both’social and educational conditions that have 
occurred since the war have been accompanied by much heated controversy, most of 
it, as Professor Wiseman points out, based on political prejudices rather than on 
ascertained facts. The decision of the Research Committee in the Manchester School 
of Education to undertake a large and systematic inquiry into“ the relations between 
educational attainment and social and environmental factors was thus both natural 
and well-timed. The present volume reports the chief results. 


In planning the investigation it was resolved to concentrate primarily on the 
new age-group of pupils between 14-0 and 15-0, produced by the raising of the school 
leaving age. The area covered consisted of the boroughs of Manchester, Salford, and 
Stockport, together with the adjacent boroughs and urban districts in Lancashire ; 
and the schools selected comprised all those maintained by the local authorities, 
except the special schools. Private or independent schools, and those receiving 
direct grants, were excluded. The number of children tested turned out to be nearly 
14,000, of whom nearly 40 per cent. were in ‘all-age schools,’ 35 per cent. in modern, 
15 per cent. in grammar, and the remainder in either technical or selective 
central schools. The subjects available for testing.in these different schools were 
inevitably limited. Those chosen were reading for comprehension, mechanical 


arithmetic, and verbal intelligence. Tests suitable for age-group 14 had to be 
specially constructed and standardised. 


The main research was, we are told, expressly designed so that the results would 
be comparable with the study of educational backwardness carried out in London 
between the two wars. A comparison of the figures shows that certain relations still 
hold, while others have been greatly modified by post-war conditions. Maps are 
printed to show how the distribution of backwardness in reading, arithmetic, and 
general ability corresponds with that of certain environmental characteristics, and 
correlations are calculated between the figures for the twenty-six wards. Among the 
various local characteristics selected for comparison in the earlier research the 
frequency of mental deficiency still shows the highest correlation with the incidence 
of backwardness in educational tests ; slightly lower correlations are obtained with 
birth-rate, illegitimacy, and neglect.; the correlations with the death-rate, with 
infant mortality, and with density of population, however, are now much smaller. 
These limited changes are, I think, precisely what we should anticipate as a result 
of post-war social and economic changes. A factor analysis reveals three main 
groups of determining conditions : (i) a ‘ genetic component,’ (ii) ‘ economic back- 

“Economic background,” 
we are told, “ has little to contribute towards either backwardness or brightness.” 
In particular, “ environmental factors predict backwardness in reading with less 
precision than they predict backwardness in arithmetic ; the concomitants of read- 
ing (parental interest and the cultural level of the home, for example), seem to be 
‘ psychological ’ rather than ‘ economic’ or ‘ physical ’.” ‘ Brightness ’ appears to be 
a more complex characteristic than ‘ backwardness’: the two “ are not just the 
obverse and reverse of a single coin.” However, as Professor Wiseman remarks, the 
intentional limitations of the research render the findings in regard to brightness 
suggestive rather than conclusive; and he emphasizes the urgent need for “an 
inquiry of wider scope, embodying a still greater variety of environmental variables.”’ 


The account of this preliminary survey is followed by a chapter from Dr. 
Warburton, describing a further study of the relations between attainments and the 
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sharacteristics of the school—type of building, size of school, size of class, progres- 
siveness, neighbourhood, etc. Detailed analyses were carried out—by correlations, 
by factors, and by variance. In the main the results confirm those of earlier in- 
vestigators ; but there are a few striking differences. Size of school is apparently 
not so important, as Kemp and others have inferred (see this Journal, XXY, p. 67) ; 

-on the other hand, “ progressiveness and smaller classes appear closely associated 
with higher attainment.” But “ the most surprising finding is that the correlations 
(with social conditions) are higher for intelligence than for reading or arithmetic, 
in precise contradiction to theoretical expectation.” Dr. Warburton discusses this 
result at some length, and finally—though somewhat reluctantly—concludes that 
“ on every count these findings give more weight to the environmentalist than to the 
genetic viewpoint.” 

However, the result is neither quite so new nor so unexpected as he seems to 
suppose. It has often been noted when correlations are based on groups (¢.g., 
schools or districts) instead of on individuals, and appears to depend mainly on the 
policy of the teachers in the area. In the poorer schools within the area here studied, 
the amount of time and effort given to basic arithmetic and reading,” we are told, 
“ is much greater than in the more fortunate suburban schools.” Yet this, I suggest, 
isnot the whole story. The reader can easily determine the ‘ theoretical expectation’ 
if he takes the familiar formula for the ‘ total covariance,’ Tsg os og in the case 
of social status (s) and general intelligence (g)—with a similar expression for attain- 
ments, and analyses each in the usual way into the sum of the covariance ‘ between 
schools ’ (i.e., between the means) and the covariances ‘ within’ schools. It then 
becomes clear that the reversals which have puzzled Dr. Warburton and other 
investigators are produced, not by the mere reduction of deviations in the attain- 
ments, but by changes in the correlations within schools. And this, in turn, suggests 
that, if instead of striving to improve the level in the weaker schools, the policy is 
rather to improve the attainments of the weaker individuals, then, so far from the 
school correlation for attainments being diminished, it will be increased. And that, 
in fact, is what we commonly find. 


Professor Wiseman himself lays special stress on the need to preserve the 
‘ genetic viewpoint.’ ‘ We are,” he says, “ living in a period of egalitarianism which 
carries with it a hostility towards the concept of differences in innate ability: ... 
many enthusiastic supporters of comprehensive schools reject completely the 
objective tests of aptitudes and attainment, which, in (his) view, are essential tools 
in efficient organization. No doubt, the pendulum will slowly swing back. Mean- 
while, how many of our pupils will suffer ? ” But throughout the volume Professor 
Wiseman is careful to give full weight both to heredity and to environment, | 
emphasizing this factor or that with scrupulous impartiality according to the balance 
of evidence in every case. 

I have had space only to touch upon a few of the many important inferences 
that he has drawn from these admirable surveys. And the whole book should be 
closely studied, not only by those contemplating similar investigations, but by every 
teacher, by every educational official, and I would add, every student who is 
intending to become a teacher. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ABERCROMBIE, M. L. J. (1964). Perceptual and Viswomotor Disorders in Cerebral 
Palsy. Heinemann, pp. 136, 25s. 


This book is the outcome of a five-year study, sponsored by the National 
Spastics Society, with the aim of bringing together the.recent work on this topic, 
and clarifying the present position. The author not only brings together much of 
the work, but also highlights many of the diffioulties and causes of apparently 
conflicting results. Gaps in our present knowledge are shown up, revealing the most 
urgent areas for further research. _ f : 

The book begins with a discussion of the nature of the disorder. A dichotomy 
of ‘ perceptual’ and ‘ visuomotor ’ is adopted, asa preliminary attempt to sort out 
the confused thinking and vague terminology which exists at present. The need for 
more work on the normal developmental stages of perceptual and visuomotor skills, 
and for well standardised tests is pointed out. 

The specific nature of the disabilities is discussed, and also the suggestion that 
these may be a developmental lag as opposed to a distortion. This first chapter 
gives a brief, clear introduction to the present position, and is fully illustrated with 
diagrams and line drawings. 

There follows a chapter on the incidence of the disorder and its relationship to 
other handicaps. The incidence in different types of cerebral palsy is discussed, and 
the possible effects of motor and visual handicaps. This aspect of the subject is 
bedevilled by differences of categorisation with regard to type and extent of handi- 
cap, and by criteria for specific disabilities. It is only possible to draw the very 
broadest conclusions, and the author is wisely cautious. 

In a useful chapter on “ the strategy and tactics of research,” methods are 
grouped as (1) clinical and (2) statistical and actuarial. These two approaches are 


fully discussed, with examples. As a critical review of research methods, this 
chapter should provide much food for thought for anyone attempting research in the 
clinical field. 


Throughout these first chapters the need is constantly brought out for more 
normative studies and for more research into educational implications. 

Chapter five is an attempt to cover a wide range of tests of perceptual and 
visuomotor abilities in a general way, with specific exam: 


1 Spi ples. The tests are grouped 
according to the particular area of functioning on which they 


depend, within the 
broad dichotomy of perceptual and visuomotor functioning. This chapter should be 
a useful reference list for anyone planning research on any aspect of this subject, 
but it is a little sketchy if it is intended for a wider reading public. Fewer, and more 
fully discussed examples might have been more generally useful. 

The second half of the book consists of abstracts of relevant work, arranged 
alphabetically under the authors’ names. These abstracts are clearly set out and 
headed so that they may be used for quick reference, 

We should indeed be grateful to Dr. Abercrombie for bringing together, so 
clearly, this mass of information and references. The book should have value as a 
well balanced introductory coverage of the subject for psychologists, doctors, and 
the more interested specialist teachers. It should also be a guide and stimulus to 
further reading and research for psychologists particularly concerned with this 
aspect of intellectual functioning, from the genetic or pathological point of view. 

Joan REYNELL. 


Battin, R. Ray, and Hauc, C. Orar (1964). S eech and L li 
Illinois : Charles C. Thomas, pp. A ast a 


The subtitle of this book describes it as a “ home training program.” The 
authors are both highly qualified and experienced in the field of heee anid oe 
pathology and have worked with the handicapped. ; 
selves, not to other specialists, but are writing a P 


roo 
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The book opens with a review of normal early speech development. This is on 
expected lines, though some of the more general statements (for instance, on sex 
differences) require qualification. There follows a chapter on the contribution of 
home discipline and after this comes the ‘ educational program.’ It is in four 
rather arbitrarily divided sections devoted to stimulation, motivation, ear-training 
and auditory memory training, respectively. Closing chapters deal with helping the 


hard-of-hearing child (this includes some useful advice on the care and adjustment 
of aids) and finally the parent is considered in the role of teacher. 

The merits of the’ book lie in its simplicity and olarity. Important practical 
points are brought out with unmistakeable emphasis: “‘ Talk, talk, talk, to your 
child.” Definite hints and suggestions, with photographs, help to get the methods 
across. There is obviously much sense and a back-ground of practical experience 
in what the authors advise. If lack of research evidence for their views bothers the 
academic, this would probably not seem a fault to the parents. 

But having a parent readership so obviously in mind, it is rather surprising 
that the writers do not emphasise the varying needs of each individual child more. 
Even the differences in approach required by the mentally backward as compared 
with the deaf, are not adequately faced or explained. This could result in frustration 
of the efforts of the conscientious parent-reader, who would otherwise find the book a 
valuable guide. O. C. SAMPSON. 


Brarr, G. M., and Jones, S. R. (1964). Psychology of Adolescence for Teachers 
(pp. 118, 11s. 6d.). 


CuarLeEs, D. C. (1964). Psychology of the Child in the Classroom (pp. 86, 9s. 6d.) 


Srrane, R. (1964). Guidance in the Classroom (pp. 118, 11s. 6d.). 
All in the Psychological Foundations of Education series, editor V. H. Noll, 
New York: Macmillan; London : Collier-Macmillan. 


The present fashion in America seems to be to replace the small numbers of 
massive textbooks presoribed for students’ use by large numbers of small paper- 
backed volumes, each covering a specific topic. There is a lot to be said for the 
practice ; many textbooks cover topics not needed by all students ; students can 
each buy several different paper-back: r 
transportable and, as the system spreads, there are more choices open to students 
who may study similar subjects in different series. 

The three titles in this new series are written at àn appropriate level for students 
training for teaching. In each, the field is fully covered and supplemented by a list 
of well-chosen, recent references to primary and secondary sources. There are no 
indices, but perhaps with such short books this is not a serious drawback. 


British students will undoubedly find thsee books interesting and informative’ 
the only difficulty lies in their essentially American orientation which applies not 
only to all the references, but also to the background material used in illustration. 
This is seen particularly in the book on Adolescence, where the norms of behaviour 
and often the form it takes are so different from our own, that our students might be 
seriously misled if they relied on this text alone for a picture of teen-age behaviour. 
‘At the same time, the account here could make a good starting-point for seminars 
comparing the two cultures. 

In all three pooks the emphasis is upon practical classroom management, but 
important theoretical aspects are given due place. With the reservation already 
stated, they can be recommended for British students in colleges of education, or as 


L A ional psychology- 
preliminary reading for more advanced students of educational p ys B: EmTe 
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BRAUNER, CHARLES J. (1964). American Educational Theory. London: 
Prentice-Hall International, pp. ix+341, 48s. 


This scholarly and well-written book provides a searching commentary on six 
major traditions of educational thought in America. In chronological order these 
are: (1) the Bell-Lancasterian monitorial system with its emphasis on strict 
obedience, verbal drill and mechanical learning; (2) Pestalozzi’s object-teaching 
conceived within a framework of affection and individual attention ; (3) the Her- 
bartian view of education as a rational science based on ethics and psychology ; 
(4) the child-study movement which strove for ‘ felt understanding ’ through the 
direct observation of behaviour ; (5) experimentalism, as exemplified in the problem- 
solving, activity and project methods of Dewey, Kilpatrick and Monroe; (6) the 
current academic emphasis which, according to the recent Rockefeller and Conant 
studies, court the virtues of balance, scope and high levels of achievement. In 
respect of the latter, Dr. Brauner says, ‘‘ Conant gives fully 80 per cent. of his atten- 
tion to the talented and the gifted college-bound student.” What is more, ‘‘ ‘ For 
all the talk about individual courses of study, scope becomes a matter of fitting the 
student to the academic curriculum rather than fitting a curriculum to his capacities, 
The ‘interest ’ and ‘ ability’ employed in guidance are determined by tests of 
scholastic aptitude, the recorded achievement as measured by grades in courses, 


and by teachers’ estimates ’.” (p. 276). Great balls of fire! The Americans have at 
last exceeded the English in creating and perpetuating categories of failure within 
their educational system ! 

Dr. Brauner analyses each of the above-m 
method of teaching and as a subject of academic 
general methods and general disciplines continue in business long after their praotical 
uselessness and their General 
methods and general disciplines hold their shape like sucked-out egg shells : kept 
rigid by the tension of fictional hypotheses supporting poetic analogies ” (p. 299). 


But criticism does not stop at the Journalistic bias in American educational thought. 
The author also dep immedi- 


ately practical—a tendenc 


ject of study does not exist ” (p. 302). 
y Dr. Brauner for improving this state of affairs 
given to conceptual research which he sees as 


colleges and _departments of education. There is, incidentally, an interesting 
appendix which includes a hitherto unpublished memorandum by Dewey outlining 
the essentials of a modern school of education. Topical if you like | E. G.S. Evans. 


Coomes, C. H. (1964). A Theory o Data. John Wil iii 
588, 5 13s y of Data. John ey and Sons, pp. xviii+ 


nise many of the el 
of data presented in this volume ; but th LT te a ee 
framework. In the first of six parts an 
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A final section reviews the profusion of relationships between the elements of the 
new theory and, in a postscript, reminds us of the old theory. 


The familiar Unfolding Theory, in which both individuals and stimuli (or any 
two sets of points) are found to be in a joint space, appears in many forms through- 
out the book with ample exposition and illustration on each occasion. This and the 
repeated explanation of the types of data palls, but since readers will probably dip 
into the book the repetition is a useful feature. A thorough reading of Part 1 is, 
however, essential to an understanding of the remainder. 

Throughout, familiar kinds of data are given new perspective. The whole is 
embedded in a clear statement of the role and responsibility of the scientist: he 
selects the behaviour to be observed ; he classifies the observations as belonging to a 
particular data mould; and he chooses a model for “ the detection of relations, 
order and structure which follow as a logical consequence of the data and the model 
used for analysis ” (p. 4). A repeated statement is that “ we buy knowledge with 
the assumptions we make—the more assumptions made the more knowledge 
obtained ” (p. 284). In spite of this, Coombs is not disposed towards making too 
many strong assumptions. He patiently exhausts all possibilities generated by a 
few, relatively unrestrictive, assumptions before he proceeds to harsher but more 
robust methods like probability arguments and factor analysis. Clearly, Coombs is 
essentially deterministic in his approach: discrepancies in the data are first taken 
to indicate the need for a modification or extension of the model rather than the 
need to assume error components and some overworked statistical model. This is, 


indeed, refreshing. 

This volume may be regarded as complementary to Torgerson’s Theory and 
Methods of Scaling. Although there must be a high degree of overlap in their 
references and their content, Torgerson’s contribution is the grand review whereas 


Coombs’ is the grand revision. For many years to come, both are essential reading. 
Puitip Levy. 


Eysenck, H. J. (1964). Crime and Personality. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, pp. xv+204, 25s. 


From its title this book might be expected to be peripheral to the interests of 
readers of this Journal. This, however, is not true for, although it is mainly con- 
cerned with delinquents, the basic problem is that of bringing about changes in 
human behaviour in socially desirable directions. Educators have always regarded 
this as one of their functions though, as Professor Eysenck points out, in manipulat- 


ing people, it is doubtful whether our educational systems are any more successful 
than those which prevailed in earlier times. m 

The book starts with the premise that present-day views about crime and 
criminals are largely notional and discount the considerable amount of verified 
psychological knowledge and of proven techniques which make it possible for at 
least a start to be made towards a scientific study of criminality for the purpose of 
discovering causes and them means of treatment. What follows is a natural develop- 
ment of Professor Eysenck’s own theory of personality which was expounded at 
length in his Dimensions of Personality and The Scientific Study of Personality and 
which is succinctly summarised here in its relevant aspects. Evidence is cited to 
support the view that heredity plays an important part in predisposing certain 
people to become delinquent. _ This comes through their being much less susceptible 
than most people to the social pressures which give rise to the development of 
conditioned fear responses to behaviour which is disapproved of by parents, teachers 
and others in authority. These poor conditioners fail to develop a strong ‘ conscience. 
Two approaches to the treatment of criminals are suggested as promising lines of 
research. The first resembles behaviour therapy in that it involves the application 
of modern learni the light of critical diagnosis of the criminal’s position 


ing theory in t x RA 
along the significant dimensions of personality. The second suggestion is that 
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appropriate drugs should be used to modify the invididual’s deviant personality in 
the direction of greater introversion and easier conditioning so that a conscience may 
develop. 


Professor Eysenck writes very well, his arguments are convincing, his experi- 
mental evidence well and fairly chosen, and he frequently exposes the links in his 
logical chain which are weak or missing. What he does is present a vulnerable 
hypothesis and a challenge to research workers to test it. If the hypothesis proves 
substantially true, it then demands a revolution in many of our legal and thera- 
peutic procedures with delinquents. Inevitably the ideas expressed here will pro- 


voke opposition. This will be good so long as the opposition is not merely verbal 
argument but well-founded experiment. 


This, in spite of the ease with which it can be read, is not perhaps a book for 
18-year-old education students, but for lecturers and mature members of advanced 


courses it should be essential reading, as it should be for magistrates and others 
interested in penal procedure. L. B. BIRCH. 


GALLAGHER, J. R., and Harris, H. I. (1964). Emotional Pr 


oblems of Adolescents. 
London: Oxford University Press, pp. 210, 35s 


This new edition of Emotional Problems of Adolescents, revised and with some 
useful new material on adult-adolescent discussion, and on the quandary of adoles- 
cents in a materialistio society, comes at an appropriate time. However tardy at 
first, those in charge of secondary education in Britain are now beginning to act on 
the well-established fact that an adolescent community throws up enough personal 
problems to keep any available counsellors constantly busy. With this goes the 
correlate that the amount of guidance needed cannot be provided by the skilled 
personnel in the Guidance Clinics and School Psychological Services alone, but must 
also be available through friendly adults endowed with the right personality, and 
equipped with a dependable framework of knowledge and approach. 


The authors, one a pediatrician ; the other a psychiatrist, make this situation 
their starting point. They regard general practitioners, teachers, club leaders and 
clergymen as today carrying the chief responsibility for helping adolescents, as a 
supplement to whatever parents can do, to surmount the various difficulties likely 
to be encountered in the individual struggle towards maturity. The authors set out 
to share, with all those intimately concerned with adolescents, both what they have 


found to be the fundamental problems of adolescents and also their experience in 
dealing with such problems. ‘Che result is the communication of a wealth of insight 
through analysis, precepts and case histories. 

Cultural differences between the American and British environments inevitably 
emerge and are of considerable interest in themselves. It would seem that mother 
dependence among adolescent boys is a good deal more common on the other side 
of the Atlantic than in Britain, thus warranting a separate chapter on *“ Home- 
sickness.” The ambivalent attitude to sex in America today—pseudo-uninhibited— 
givesa rather old-fashioned slant to some of the comments on adolescent sexuality. 
Status-seeking comes through as an even more intense source of stress among the 
young in America than in Britain. 


Certain theoretical inconsistencies obtrude a little. At times the book would 
seem to havea Freudian orientation ; i 


asional curiosities, as when, 
g adolescent boys is described as a regression. 
ook overrides such anomalies. The chapter on adult- 
ussion is probably the best succinct treatment in the 


JAMES HEMMING. 


But the wisdom of the b 


literature. 
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GARDNER, D. Bruce (1964). Development in Early Childhood : The Pre-School 
age New York: Harper and Row; London: Evanston, pp. x+358, 
S. 


This book, by Professor Gardner, of Iowa State University, provides a com- 
panion volume for Behaviour and Development from 5 to 12 (from the same publisher, 
1962) by Glenn Hawkes and Damaris Pease, also of Iowa University. 

The book is in four parts, How We Study Children, Foundations of Develop- 
ment, Aspects of Development in the Pre-School Years, and the Society of the 
Pre-School Child (mainly family and nursery school). 

The author has encompassed a very great deal of matter within a relatively 
short book, in a masterly fashion which could be attempted only by a skilled teacher 
who is experienced also in child guidance. In the first two chapters, for instance, 
he summarises the history, methods, viewpoints, practical relevance and scientific 
methods of child development (p. 79). He identifies four major streams of thought, 
“ the efforts of such men as Watson, Gesell, Freud and Lewin,” as having laid the 
foundations for a new concept of the nature of children. This contemporary 
viewpoint he develops throughout the book as a child-centred one, in which the 
function of adults is ‘‘ to provide a world of objects and a world of people that 
actively assist the child in his efforts toward self-realization ” (p. 349). 

‘An attractive feature is the provision of a few questions at the head of each 
chapter, cleverely arranged to stimulate intellectual curiosity and also to turn 
attention at the end to practical considerations. For example, the four questions 
at the beginning of chapter 7 (Communicating with others) begin with “ What 
differences are there between learning to speak and learning to communicate ? ” 
and end with “ What specific tasks must the child accomplish in order to communi- 
cate well with others ? ” The author is specially good at putting issues into perspec- 
tive, and he does this partly by selecting main points, for summary at the conclusion 
of each chapter. 

This book would be useful for Colleges of Education, and for first-year courses in 
Child Psychology at Universities, with the possibility of further study through the 
references given at the end of each chapter. There are twelve diagrams or tables, 
and a number of photographs. It is intended also for students of Home Economics 
in America, where the subject is interpreted more broadly than in most of our courses 
of Domestic Science, to include the psychology of child rearing. L. R. Bowyer. 


GREEN, EDWARD J. (1963). The Learning Process and Programmed Instruction. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., pp. xii+228. 

Austwick, K. (Edit.) (1964). Teaching Machines and Programming. Pergamon 
Press, pp. vii+205, 42s. s 


That teaching machines can be useful tools there is no denying, and in some 
subjects their use by groups of pupils, for restricted periods of time, may be profit- 
able. These subjects include mathematics, physical sciences and foreign languages. 
The machines have also established their usefulness for training in industrial skills, 
and for tuition in the Armed Forces. Perhaps the greatest benefits that this move- 
ment has begun to bring, however, is a reconsideration of teaching methods and of 
the writing of text books, and a re-emphasis of the importance of individual rather 
than group learning. Perhaps its greatest dangers are of a certain de-humanisation 
of learning, and the lack of a sufficient realisation among some of its exponents that 
the learning of facts, of skills and even of principles and methods, is not by any 
means the whole of education. Nor has this reviewer seen anywhere a percipient 
appraisal of the possible effect upon a child of being required to conduct a large part 
of his learning via teaching machines. The human mind needs variety not only of 
subject matter put also of teaching method, and the soundness of a method whioh 
gave the child long periods at teaching machines, even with rest pauses, would be 


questionable. 
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The book by Green is thoughtful and well reasoned. In the first part on the 
learning process, however, the author is always writing in abstract terms, without 
providing illustrations of his points. For this reason, although those who persevere 
will be sufficiently rewarded, there will be many, even among psychologists who will 
soon put the book on one side. This is unfortunate, not only because the fault 
could have been easily remedied, but because many will thereby miss the excellent 
chapter on techniques of programming, and the useful one on evaluation. In this 
section also the author has some very good comments on such practical problems as 
cont, The second book is very much easier to read. Refreshingly lucid, in contrast 
to the American book, is Kay’s substantial ‘ General Introduction,’ which explains 
and critically evaluates the principal systems. The editor contributes one of the 
chapters and there are six contributors in all. The topics include Z ‘ Teaching 
machines in industrial and military training,’ and ‘ The adaptive teaching system.’ 
Inevitably there is some overlapping, and naturally those contributors writing at the 
end suffer from this more than those whose contributions are read first. The price 
is atrociously high—unless the extra goes to the writers ! R. R. DALE. 


Lawson, C. A., and BURMESTER, M. A. (1963). Programmed Genetics, Vol. I i 


The Basic Concepts. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., pp. iv+329, no price 
given.* 


Many students of the biological and social sciences lack s; 
ing yet need more than passing acquaintance with genetics. It is more difficult to 
make up a deficiency in early training in genetics than in most subjects and students 
will undoubtedly find this programme of great value. 

It is a scrambled text book ; straightforward in lay- 
through. Unlike some of the scrambled texts which have b: 
thoroughly adult in language and approach. The problems to be encountered are 
stated beforehand so that one’s progress is signposted. The steps in the arguments 
are clearly developed in a most illuminating way, and the assumptions on which 


they are based are given. Each chapter ends with a short test and a summary which 
provides a useful revision exercise when a period of time elapses before commencing 
the next. 


It is inevitable that this should ha 


pecific biological train- 


out and easy to work 
een produced, it is also 


ppen as the programme is designed in six 
units, each of which should occupy one period of work. The average time taken by 
American students to work through the whole programme is given as fifteen hours, 
though I would think that this is a generous allowance. Those who are already 
familiar with some genetic concepts may find progress slow but those who struggle 
on in the dim light of semi-understanding will find the time spent rewarding. How- 
ever, it would probably speed things up and be a considerable help if the digarams, 


to which one has constantly to refer, were placed at the end of the book on folded 
sheets of paper so that they could be extended and kept in front of the reader the 
whole time. 


The authors are to be congratulated in producing a text of such high standard and 
in leaving us to look forward to Volume II. P. K. POPPLETON. 


* * * * 
This study programme set out to teach basic genetics without recourse to 


formal lectures. It assumes no prior 


l 3 umes 1 knowledge other than the ability to read. 
Within its self-imposed limits it succeeds admirably. 


* * 


*As teachers of psychology often „need to teach basic genetics to their students it 
was felt desirable to have this book reviewed by a psychologist (P.K.P.) and a geneticist 
(R.A.W.). Editor. 


es 
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The student is introduced to the principles of genetics by a consideration of 
human variation and a family pedigree of a particular trait. This is probably more 
suitable than the conventional methods with peas or fruit flies since the student can 
see such variation in his fellows. The secand chapter deals with pedigree analysis 
at the genotypic level and sets out the principles of the gene theory. Crosses between 
pure lines of animals and plants are introduced in chapter three and the results of 
these crosses are correlated with the gene theory. 

Probability, a concept which many students find difficult to grasp, is treated 
well in the fourth chapter. The transition from tossing pennies to working out 
genotypic ratios is hardly noticeable. I did find the authors method of expanding 
probability equations rather ponderous and on page 168 they introduce the term 
‘ binomial ’ without explaining what it means. 

The chequer-board method of calculating genotypic ratios is introduced in 
Chapter IV. The sixth chapter covers the inheritance of two pairs of contrasting 
characters in three stages : first the principle of independent assortment, second the 
chequer-board analysis of a dihybrid cross and finally deviations from anticipated 
ratios due to various types of gene interaction. 

The test sections at the end of each section and chapter are extremely searching. 
It would be more convenient if the answers did not have to be written in the book, 
this particularly applies to the chapter reviews. 

There is one typographical error of some importance, in page 182a the third 
possible solution should read P and p—the p was missing in the copy I had. This 
solution is unfortunately the correct one ! 

In all parts of the programme the treatment is extremely thorough. Its scope 
is rather less than that specified in G.C.E. “A” Level syllabuses. However, as one 
who has had to counter the hazy and often misleading ideas of genetics that students 
pick up at school, I would recommend it not only for schools but also as an adjunct 
to first-year university courses in biology. R. A. Woops. 


Levin, A. KATHARINE (1964). Cerebral Palsy—The Pioneer Years of Occupa- 
tional Therapy in Scotland, Edinburgh and London : E. and S. Livinsgtone, 
Ltd., pp. xi+120, 30s. 


The amount of information given in this book is in inverse proportion to its 
brevity (56 pages of text supplemented by 98 photographs). . 

Written primarily as a record of the first fifteen years of Occupational Therapy 
at Westerleigh School, Edinburgh—the first O.T. service established in Scotland 
specifically for cerebral palsied children—the book describes the gradual expansion 
of the concept of treatment from ‘ gait and posture sessions to the inculcation of 
increasing social self-reliance and what Dr. J. A. L. Naughton so aptly terms in his 
Foreword “ . . . a minimum of blinkered egotism.” © ‘ 

The methods used were basically those of the late Dr. Temple Fay but, with the 
expansion of the service, originally for resident pupils, to out-patient children and 
adults, application of these methods was extended beyond the confines of school and 
treatment room, via a ‘ cottage workshop ’ to a public laundry service operated by 
ex-patients and recognised by the Ministry of Labour. r 

This latest venture (begun in 1961) is of particular interest in providing not just 
a subsidized sheltered employment but, to those unable to obtain, or keep, employ- 
ment in the open labour market, an opportunity to help start and run a business 
which, after an initial loss, soon began to show a small, but steadily increasing 

rofit. 
p The account is written clearly and simply in a straightforward manner. The 
style is factual, uncluttered by emotionality or over-long case histories, reference to 
individual patients being used only where necessary to illustrate particular problems 
or ways of dealing with them. The photographs have been well selected to illustrate 
specific points made in the text ; the index is arranged to provide quick reference to 
the photographs illustrating textual desoriptions and there is a short bibliography. 
The printing and general format is excellent. 
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This work is recommended to all who work with cerebral palsied persons. Not 
only has Miss Levin demonstrated that the ultimate value of occupational therapy 
cannot be realised fully unless opportunities are given outside the. treatment room 
for the wider application of skills acquired therein, but she has, incidentally, 
written a testimony to the initiative, enterprise and personal adaptability of all the 
Staff (herself included) who were concerned in the work described. M. I. DuNSDON. 


MELTON, ARTHUR W. (Edit.) (1964). Categories of Human Learning. New 
York, London: Academic Press, pp. xvi+356, 68s. 


Early in 1962, a Symposium on the Psychology of Human Learning was con- 
vened at the University of Michigan. Its theme : the “ inter-relatedness of different 
categories of human learning, with emphasis on (a) the formulation of statements 
about the categories that reflect the sophisticated methodology of contemporary 
laboratory studies, and (b) the relatedness of the different categories of human 
learning—whether in laboratory practice, in empirical generalisations about 
organismic or procedural variables, or in theory.” With a slight change of title, and 
opportunity for some second thoughts, this book presents the papers of that sym- 

osium. 
g As the statement of the symposium’s theme promises, 
planatory text. None of the contributors, each a specialist i 
more than passing concessions to the reader who is not. The book is, nevertheless, 
well documented, the papers are lucid though highly condensed, and the psychologist 
reader with strong motivation will be rewarded for his eff 


orts. Amid so many over- 
simplified accounts of human learning, one can welcome a book of this high-level 
kind. 


For each of the seven topics discussed there is a main speaker and a commentator 
The topics are: Classical and Operant Conditioning; Rote Verbal Learning ; 
Probability Learning ; Short-Term Memory and Incidental Learning ; The Concept 
of the Concept ; Perceptual-Motor Skill Learning ; and Problem Solving. Professor 
Melton, as editor, provides a final overview. 

It would be impossible to review the content of each of these ti 
specialist papers, and invidious to select. One may, nevertheless, comment on the 
extent to which the book as a whole fulfils the aim of dealing with “ the definitional 
and taxonomic issues that plague the psychology of human learning... ”, or at least 
of focusing the attention of the seven principal participants upon them. Despite 
the editor’s warning that “ it was not expected that 


the principal participants and 
their discussants would provide psychologists with a new taxonomy of human 
learning . . .”, one may, nevertheless, feel somewhat disappointed. What each of the 


contributors certainly has done is to demonstrate the complex and increasing pro- 
liferation of his own specialisni. To take but one example : far from being offered a 
higher view embracing both classical and operant conditioning in one scheme, we 


now have four subcategories of the former and eight of the latter, Nor, indeed, is 
there unanimity about the crucial differences among the categories. Such prolifera- 
tion is a natural consequence of 


s the development of more refined experimental 
techniques ; to be expected, and in many respects welcomed ; but it does not of 
itself contribute directly to the systematic organisation of our knowledge of human 
learning. 


A hint as to how the latter 


this is no popular ex- 
n his own field, makes 


ghtly-packed 


soon; and that the taxonomic problem co; 


these categories. Here and there throughout the papers, and particularly in the 
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editor's final comments, it is suggested that the problem is essentially a conceptual 
one; but rarely are the implications of that view taken up seriously. As Professor 
Melton almost says, we can no longer excuse ourselves on the ground that we need 
further experimentation and more facts. What the book makes abundantly clear is 
the need of new concepts, which will not merely find common ground in the now 
traditional categories but redraw the map. But it also makes abundantly clear that 
the thinkers who tackle that need are faced with a Herculean task ; its content issues 
a clear warning against overoptimism. James M. THYNE. 


Mussen, PAUL H. (1964). The Psychological Development of the Child. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., pp. 109, 12s. 6d. 


This is one of the Foundations of Modern Psychology Series, a series in paper- 
back form, covering the main branches of psychology in a set of small books, each 
written by an expert in his field, and prepared for the elementary student. Mussen 
admits in the preface that “ no volume as brief as this could possibly present a com- 
plete or exhaustive survey of the principles, facts and theories of child develop- 
ment. .. Rather the book is designed to give the reader with little or no training in 
the field a broad perspective of its objectives, scope and contents.” It succeeds 
admirably in fufilling this aim. The book forms a clearly expressed, interesting 
survey of the main aspects of child development. The well-known experiments are 
all mentioned and their relevance clearly explained. 

It is somewhat surprising that emotional development is not considered sep- 
arately but merely touched upon under the headings of ‘The Development of 
Personality ’ and ‘ Social Behaviour.’ One must bear in mind, however, that there 
is a complete volume in the series devoted to ‘ Motivation and Emotion.’ In these 
two chapters on personality and social development, some of the examples seem less 
applicable to this country than to the American culture from which they are drawn. 
This is, perhaps, an inevitable limitation of any American book on these aspects of 
development. 

A criticism not only of this volume, but also of others in the series, concerns 
the lay-out of the text, which could be improved greatly and thereby provide 
maximum assistance to the elementary students for whom it is designed. Two 
examples from this volume must suffice. The table of contents is annoying— 
because this commences half-way down a page the reader is prevented from viewing 
the contents at a glance. Secondly, at the beginning of each chapter there is a page 
of double-spaced print which one assumes is an introduction. From Chapter 4 
onwards, the double-spacing stops short at the end of the page as before, but in 
these later chapters this is not even the end of a sentence. , 

Child development, though a fascinating subject, is often found boring by 
elementary students. Reference to ‘ manuals’ and ‘handbooks’ does little to 
relieve these feelings. This present volume will, therefore, be welcomed both by the 
students and lecturers dealing with this aspect of psychology. Its merit is further 
illustrated by the thought that there are those who may almost be tempted not 
to prescribe it because of the resulting loss of such a convenient scource book for 
lecture material. MARGARET M. CLARK. 


Outver, R. A. C. (1964). Studies in a University Entrance Test in English. 
Manchester: Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, pp. 56, 
no price given. 

The writer of this reasearch pamphlet, in conjunction with the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board, has made some useful contributions to the science and art of examining 
both in English and in General Studies. Here we have yet another valuable contribu- 
tion, which analyses statistically the results of several university entrance tests in 
English, from the first experimental trials to their official use in March and July, 
1963. Though he finds that “ nearly two-thirds of the candidates who twice failed 
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i in English (March and July) gained two or more passes in the G.C.E. at 
a Level,” a also concludes that the number “ who would have failed 
to qualify for entrance to universities solely because of their failure on two occasions 
in the Test in English (had this requirement been compulsory) . » -is estimated to be 
less than 1 per cent. of the candidates who entered for the test in English in March, 
1963.” The wide difference between these figures is because a large percentage of 
those who failed twice in English but passed in two Advanced level subjects actually 
obtained only low grades in the latter, and it is conjectured that none of these would 
have been accepted by a university. This reviewer is very doubtful whether the 
rejection would have been quite so sweeping. None-the-less, it is true that the 
percentage rejected because of failure in English (after two attempts) would have been 
small, and that even if the rejections in ‘A’ level results had been less sweeping, the 
extra candidates admitted would on the average have been of low quality. 


Another point of importance is that the low figures of 1 per cent. is achieved by 
using as a basis all those who entered for the test in English in March, 1963. Now 
this includes the candidates who proved to be unsuccessful in ‘A’ levels as well as in 
English. What we would have been much more interested in knowing is the per- 
centage of those successful in ‘A’ levels who, nevertheless, failed twice in English. 
A relevant statistic here is that “ some candidates who failed twice achieved high 
grades in the G.C.E. at the Advanced level or in Special papers or in both, eg.. 
7:1 per cent. of them gained two B grades or better.” Personally, the reviewer 
would be against excluding this 7-1 per cent. Ifaman can, for example, communi- 
cate at a high level in mathematics, should he be excluded because he fails in an 
examination in English ? 


On page 23 the author mentions in paragraph 30 that boys who took the Oxford 
and Cambridge paper had the incentive of securing a university entrance qualifica- 
tion, but th 


ere was no such incentive in the J-M.B. test. When, however, later on 
he attempts to analyse the reasons for so many 


more students failing the J.M.B. 
than failed the Oxford and Cambridge, he omits entirely to take this factor into 
account, while putting forward other possible reasons. There is a minor inexactitude 
on page 26 where it is stated that “ at school N none of the individual questions 
agrees with the school estimates with the exception of J.M.B. Question 4”; 
in fact, four of the correlations are ar 


ound ()-3, and though they are said in the table 
to be not statistically significant, this lack might well be due to the smallness of the 


number of candidates—though it is here admitted that 0-3 does not represent close 


agreement. In spite of these points of criticism, the pamphlet is well worthy of 
study and is a useful addition to work in this field, R. R. DALE. 


OLIVER, R. A. C. (1964). The Marking of Scripts in Advanced Level History. 
Manchester: Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, pp 36, 
no price given, 

~ _ Despite the prestige enjoyed by 

in Britain, they are open to criticis: 

such investigations as they presumably do make of the reliability of their annual 
examinations. Wiseman (1961) voices the misgivings of many when he says: 

What is disturbing, however, is the paucity of any published enquiries of this 
kind sponsored by the examining bodies themselves. This contrasts very markedly 
with the 11-plus selection, where a great deal of research has been carried out, or 
initiated, by those actually invol 


ini Ta o 3 a country with a standard 
of examining consonant with its high regard for academic excellence—showed 
unexpectedly low inter-marker correlations and led to procedural changes (Pilliner, 
1961). Results obtained from an extensive study of an Indian University’s 


a 
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Matriculation examination were even more disconcerting (Taylor, 1964). Therefore, 
the publication earlier this year by the Joint Matriculation Board of the pamphlet 
OP17 is of special interest. 


This pamphlet reports the results of a reliability study of marks awarded in the 
1962 History (Advanced) examination set by one Board (Board 1). Photostat copies 
of the scripts of twenty candidates for Board 1’s examination, selected to cover the 
range from ‘ Distinction * to ‘ Allowed Ordinary,’ and already marked by two of this 
Board’s examiners under the usual examination conditions, were marked again by 
examiners from six other Boards (Boards 2-7), after they had studied the first 
Board’s syllabus, question papers and marking schemes. The comments and marks 
assigned by Board 1’s examiners were retained on the scripts so as to be available to 
examiners from the other Boards who were asked to mark in two ways: firstly, in 
accordance with Board 1’s marking scheme ; and secondly, using their own pro- 
cedures. 


Board 1’s marks or ranks were correlated inturn with the marks or ranks assigned 
by each of the other Boards. All six rank (and three product-moment) correlations 
are reported, ranging between -97--99, with an arithmetic mean of “984. The 
pamphlet fails to make jt clear whether the Board 2-7 marks or ranks concerned in 
these correlations are based on Board 1’s marking scheme or on the schemes of the 
other Boards. 

What do these correlations show? As stated in the pamphlet, the question 
asked by the experimenter was as follows: “ Here is the work of twenty candidates 
who were arranged in an order of merit by examiners working under conditions 
normal for the Board which employs them. Now, some months later, and working 
under less pressure, what do the examiners of other Boards think of that order ? ” 
The high correlations reported show that under the conditions of the experiment 
the other examiners do indeed think very well of the original order. 

But how valuable is this information, since the original marks and comments 
were left on the scripts for the other examiners to see ? The close agreement recorded 
is wholly irrelevant to the marking situation which normally confronts an examining 
Board. “ Only after considerable discussion,” we are told, was the decision taken 
to leave the marks and comments on the scripts. However cogent the reasons for 
the purposes of the experimenters, that decision was surely the wrong one from the 
point of view of most readers of the pamphlet, who are likely to be more interested 
in the answer to a totally different question, that is: What correspondence is there 
between the marks or ranks assigned when two examiners, similarly qualified and 
briefed, independently mark the same set of scripts? The answer to this question, 
which relates to a realistic situation, would furnish intelligible and useful informa- 
tion about marker reliability. We need urgently to know what difference it makes to 
the marks and rank orders if a batch of scripts is sent to one examiner rather than 
another. The lack of awareness evinced in this pamphlet of the kind of investiga- 
tion that is really needed is calculated to heighten misgivings rather than to allay 
them. Here was an opportunity to conduct an experiment the results of which 
might have dispelled some of the uncertainty that Wiseman deplores. The oppor- 
tunity was missed. Instead, the experiment was so designed that the only statistical 
question that could be answered was one of minor importance. We know now, as 
we might have suspected from the start, that a number of examiners agreed about the 
verdict of two of them when the evidence on which that verdict was based was 
plainly displayed to all. Westill do not know the answer to the question which most 
of us see as crucial. A. E. G. PILLINER. 
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PER Ranp (1963). Distortion and Selectivity. The Norwegian Research Council 
for Science and the Humanities, pp. xii, 272. 


Like other Scandinavian doctoral theses, this book 
scholarship in the theoretical foundations of its empirical investigation. Over half 
the total space is devoted to a review of the literature. The author describes and 
evaluates results and ideas in a variety of fields concerned with the determinants of 
levels of aspiration and levels of performance in achievement situations. The 
particular determinants considered are selective and distortin 
and perception, and anxiety. Each of these fields is covered with thoroughness ; 
several infrequently mentioned, but significant details of well-known experiments 
enable Rand to make some interestingly original interpretations. 

Rand uses three theoretical frameworks to integrate the literature ; Postman’s 
hypothesis theory, Festinger’s cognitive dissonance theory and Atkinson’s develop- 
ment of Lewin’s analysis of level of aspiration. Controversial points in these theories 
are handled with clarity and confidence, but the final synthesis is difficult to grasp. 
Research workers in any of the areas of study mentioned will find Rand's account 
profitable reading. m 

A single complex investigation is used to ex 
framework. Thirty-seven hypotheses are fo 
synthesis, the derivation of h: 
differential predictions for bo 


manifests a high degree of 


g factors in memory 


or nineteen of the hypotheses. The measures used are 
checked for reliability (in fa i 
internal validity of the Sa: 
willing to accept a rejection 
tail tests. If a 5 per cent. two 
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Dr. Rivers certainly knows her way about the mazes of learning theory and she 
is scrupulous in arguing her methods from psychological principles. She rightly 
stresses the importance of communication in language learning and suggests that 
mechanical language laboratory techniques, valuable as they may be, are limited in 
their effectiveness and “must be supplemented by communication experiences where 
desire to be understood is satisfied.” At a time when machines are increasingly 
influencing audio-lingual methodology, she uses the theories of the Neo-Behaviour- 
ists to underline the importance of the personal role of the language teacher. Not 
merely must he provide the right models for imitation ; he alone can help the learner 
to avoid fatigue and boredom and can create the best emotional climate for learning 
to take place. 

This book is aimed at practising teachers and deserves to be read carefully 
by them. It is not difficult to read though the reader has to remain mentally alert 
throughout. As, however, consideration of practical techniques is subordinated to 
consideration of theory, it is likely to be most appreciated by teachers with a more 
than average amount of psychological sophistication. It will certainly interest all, 
including students, who are concerned with the methodology of language teaching in 
university departments of education and training colleges. 

Educational psychologists who would like to make a contribution to this field 
will also benefit from studying this book, which is well documented and contains a 
large number of references to work on linguistics, language teaching and learning 
theory. The appendix, a summary of the work of the major learning theorists, is 
well written, and is followed by a useful bibliography. 

Maurice Cuazan and HAROLD RoTHERA. 


ROUCEK, JOSEPH (Edit.) (1964). The Difficult Child. London: Peter Owen, 
pp: vili+292, 35s. 

This is a collection of sixteen contributions from various authors. One contribu- 
tion is on poor memory, one on family counselling, while each of the remaining 
fourteen deals with a different kind of difficult child. A short selected bibilography 
and a thumbnail sketch of the contributor usually follows each set of references (the 
references are called footnotes). The authors are American and the bibilography and 
references are overwhelmingly concerned with American material. The book is 
intended for teachers, social workers and parents. 

The term ‘ difficult child ’ is interpreted somewhat unusually. While it may be 
reasonable to find both the aggressive child and the poor reader included, the creative 
child and the precocious child seem out of place in this collection. Admittedly, 
Torrance is at pains to argue his thesis that the creative child is a difficult child, 
but your reviewer is not convinced. The pampered child is in, but not the withdrawn 
child nor the nervous child, two of several categories of difficult child which might be 
considered more easily recognisable entities. Some of these, anomalies may be 
explained by reference to the transatlantic culture for which this book was written, 
but even allowing for this the selection of topics still seems arbitrary. ; 

Inevitably, attempts to deal with such broad topics in eighteen pages or So will 
be superficial, as Barnes, writing on the poor reader, recognises. Inevitably, too, 
one would expect that topics which are hard to define will lead to contributions which 
overlap. Thus, the contribution on the precocious child contains a section on the 
creative child and that on the amathematical child contains a section on the in- 
attentive child. ; f i i 

The level of presentation varies considerably. One or two topics are dealt with 
in a way which would be useful introductory reading for students. Others are 
written at a frankly popular level, well garnished with anecdotes. Clearly both 
approaches have their place, but their places are different. j 

The selected bibliographies give brief outlines of the tests recommended. This 
is a helpful practice. But, in Scherer’s contribution on the jnattentive child, the 
bibilography seems really to be an alphabetically arranged list of references. Other 
errors make the referencing of this particular contribution especially difficult to 


follow. 
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Verxon, M. D. (1962). The Psychology of Perception. 
Penguin Books, pp. 264, 5s. 


The high standard achieved by the Pelican Psychology Series is maintained. 
Readers of this Journal are likely to be interested in this addition to the series: it 
is particularly strong on the developmental side. As Professor Mace says in his 


editorial Foreword, the book keeps in mind the interests of parents and teachers as 
well as those of the general reader. 


Harmondsworth ; 


Gestalt psychology, as 
Ames and Michotte ; Thur- 
tion and Personality. Many 
tokinetic effect ; Bruner and 

n Punishment ; Carmichael, 
et al., on effects of naming. Appropriately, critical evaluation is given to some of the 
earlier ‘ functional perception ’ researches. 


Of particular interest to psychologists 
and teachers is the Chapter on ‘ Perception of Special Types of Material.’ This 
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to formulate in a clear Way, questions that can be answered by 
It seeks to provide such answers as exist at the present state of knowledge. The 
author is to be congratulated on her achievement of these aims in this ludcily written 
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Summary. This article gives the comparative results of samples of West 
Indian and English 10}-11-year boys on a battery of perceptual and perform- 
ance tests. These, together with the results on educational and verbal tests 
and assessments of background variables, were analysed, and a similar factor 
structure was obtained in the two groups. x 

The deficit of West Indian boys varies considerably with different tests, 
being most marked for practical and some non-verbal g tests (also for pure 
linguistic development), much less serious for educational attainments and for 
various perceptual abilities. Differences between urban and rural sub-groups 
in the West Indian sample tend to replicate this pattern. 

Substantial correlations in both samples were obtained between test 
performance and assessments of the cultural stimulus provided by the home, 
and smaller ones with socio-economic status and with purposeful-rational 
home climate. Male influence in the home seems to be particularly associated 
with the development of more practical abilities. The implications of the 
research for testing the educational potential of West Indian immigrant children 
in Britain are discussed. 


IV.—THE NON-VERBAL TESTS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


Matrices Test. A twenty-four-item Matrices test, in which the testee 
draws his own solutions, was constructed and administered individually, after 
having been tried out and item-analyzed in an English primary school. In 
each of the first eleven items, the testee was asked to give the reason for his 
response and, if he was wrong, the principle was explained and he was allowed 
to correct the response (though scored wrong). It was considered that this was 
a more satisfactory method of training on the test than any system of group 
demonstration as advocated by Schwarz (1961), MacArthur, ef al. (1964) and 
others. 

The median West Indian performance was equivalent to an English 
quent of 75 (see Table 3), according to the method described in Part I of the 
article. 

Porteus Mazes. In the English group, the standard series of mazes from 
V to XIV was applied to alternate boys by one of two methods: the first 
method was that specified by the author, where a fresh maze is given as soon as 
an erroris made. By the second method, the testee is allowed only one copy of 
each maze and goes on drawing after correcting any error. The two methods 
yielded almost identical distributions of Maze Mental Ages. Thus, the second 
one is to be preferred as being much more economical of printed blanks. Note 
that the present-day performance of English boys is much superior to Porteus’s 
norms, the median M.A. for 11-0 year-olds being 13. Possibly this is due to their 
familiarity with mazes published in Comics. The West Indian group (all tested 
by the second method) also scored above the norms, with a median M.A. of 12, 
though they would have much less opportunity for previous familiarization. 
Compared with our English group, the median quotient is 91. 
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Kohs Blocks. The WISC Designs were used, but with certain modifications 
in procedure suggested by Goldstein and Scheerer (1941) and developed by 
McConnell (1954) and Jahoda (1956). Models A and B and Card 1 were given as 
usual, but if the Subject failed on Card 1 or any later card : 

_(a) The tester demonstrated the model, destroyed it and asked S to try 
again. 
(b) The tester made the model and left it for S to copy. 
(c) The tester made it once again and if S still failed on two successive 
cards, the test was abandoned. 


A score of 0 was given if (b) or (c) was needed, 1 for (a), and higher scores 
(similar to Wechsler’s) if the design was reproduced without assistance in various 


TABLE 3 


COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF ENGLISH AND West INDIAN Boys ON NON-VERBAL TESTS. 


English West Indian West Indian Devia- 
Percentiles Percentiles tion Quotients 


Test 


Matrices 
Porteus Mazes... 
Kohs Blocks .... 
Vernon Form- 
board 
Embedded Figures 
Reproducing 
Designs 
Draw-a-Man .... 


lengths of time. In the West Indian sample, some 40 per cent. were virtually 
unable to transfer from copying models to copying printed designs, despite 
demonstration (a) ; that is, their total score was 4 or less. Only 4 per cent. of 
English boys did as badly, though several showed unusual blockages or rotations 


(cf. Shapiro, 1954) at a rather higher level of performance. The median West 
Indian quotient was 75, 


_ Vernon Formboard. This consists of seven wooden pieces and seven 
different matrices into each of which all the pieces can be fitted. The median 
times for solving successive matrices range from fifteen seconds to about two 
minutes, and scores from 0 to 5 are given for various speeds of completion. of 
each matrix. If a Subject works unsuccessfully at filling any one hole in a 
matrix for over thirty seconds, he can be shown the location of a key piece, and 
thirty seconds is added to his total time for that matrix. Admittedly, this 
introduces a certain chance element into his score, but as the final score is based 


on seven different tasks, it is likely to be more reliable than that obtained from 
formboards containing only a single set of holes. 


The median West Indian performance was lower on this test than any 
other, corresponding to a quotient of 68, thus contradicting any easy generaliza- 
tion that backwardness arises primarily from linguistic or educational handicap. 
Over 50 per cent. of the boys were as slow as, or slower than, the bottom two 
boys in the English sample. $ 
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Three-dimensional Perception. In the West Indies, six black and white 
drawings involving 3-D perception were presented, for example, a nearby 
aeroplane and a distant airport, a boy walking along a road and a man further 
back, a chain of mountains in a valley ; and the Subject was questioned as to 
which was the biggest. 

With the English sample, the test was modified and made up to ten drawings 
by including some of the rather difficult 3-D pictures devised by Hudson 
(1960) and applied in Sierra Leone by Dawson (1963). Scores on these two 
versions are obviously not comparable. However, 60 per cent. of the West Indian 
sample showed definite errors of perception or recognition on relatively easy 
pictures, while 31 per cent. of English boys made from three to five errors on the 
more difficult series. 

Embedded (or Gottschaldt) Figures. A twenty-one-item test was constructed 
and item-analysed on the basis of trials in English schools. In each item a 
simple figure is shown on the left ; the Subject has to perceive this within a 
more complex figure on the right, and trace it out with red pencil. In the 
West Indies the test was given individually with ample explanation and assist- 
ance, but it was found that blackboard demonstration to each group of boys was 
adequate in England. There was no time limit. It is possible, though unlikely, 
that the difference in procedure helped the West Indies sample, whose median 
quotient was 85. 

Reproducing Designs. This and the Draw-a-Man test were likewise given 
in group form in England, but individually to West Indian boys in order to 
ensure full understanding of what was required. Four items (A, 4, 5 and 6) 
were taken from the Bender-Gestalt, and combined with the Memory for 
Designs items from Terman-Merrill (M.IX.1 and L.IX.3). In the group version 
the demonstration drawings were magnified to about six times the original size. 


For each figure, four to six common errors were listed and carefully defined, 
and each Subject was scored for the total of such errors. The median West 
Indian score corresponded to an English quotient of 87. Here, too, they were at 
some advantage since, with individual administration, the tester can more 
readily get the Subject to concentrate on the task. 


Draw-a-Man. The standard Goodenough instructions and scoring were 
used. The English median of 24} points was very low, corresponding to a 
Mental Age of 9 years; but this commonly happens with older junior pupils. 
Possibly, the West Indians were rather better motivated, and their median of 
21—though little over 8 years by Goodenough’s norms—falls at an English 
quotient of 91. 


Mischel’s Chocolate Test. No attempt was made to test social or educational 
attitudes ; but largely with a view to rewarding the boys for their co-operation, 
a test developed by Mischel (1958) was included. After the first individual 
testing session each boy was offered the choice of a small bar of chocolate now, 
or a double-sized bar when all the testing was completed a week or so later. 
Working in the West Indies, Mischel presents some evidence that this test of 
willingness to delay gratification is associated with a more secure family back- 
ground and with masculine salience in the home. 75 per cent. of the English 
and 54 per cent. of the West Indian boys chose the large bar later. 


V.—ANALYSIS OF TEST RESULTS AND ASSESSMENTS. 
Factor Analyses. We have two main types of results to consider—differences 


in test performance between cultural groups which we hope to link up with 
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differences in child upbringing and schooling (cf. Vernon, 1962), and 
A differences within pep which can be correlated with the assess- 
ments of environmental factors. In addition, differences between the contrasted 
West Indian sub-cultures may be enlightening. We would hope that these 
three approaches will complement one another. However, it would be unwise 
to base any interpretations on subjective notions of what abilities the tests 
measure; and speculation is particularly hazardous within an unfamiliar 
cultural group where, as Irvine (1964) has pointed out, test results may be 
affected by numerous influences that do not operate in the familiar culture. 
By applying factor analysis we can tread more firmly, since we can both see 
whether the tests group together in the same fashion in the two cultures, and can 
more readily identify the abilities underlying such groups of tests. 


Several techniques of analysis were applied to both sets of scores, and 
Principal Components* for the English figures, together with a Varimax rota- 
tion, were kindly supplied by Mr. H. J. Hallworth, of the Birmingham 
University Department of Education. After some further adjustments to the 
rotations, the solution shown in Table 4 was obtained. 


It will be seen that, as usual, there is a large general factor running through 
all the tests with its highest loadings on Arithmetic, Abstraction, Matrices and 
Kohs. An Educational factor loads all the verbal tests, and there is no differ- 
entiation of a memorizing nor an arithmetic factor. But some additional variance 
is present among the two Vocabulary and English tests and Concept Formation, 
hence a further Verbal factor is distinguished. This is quite small, hence it is 
not surprising that some of the loadings appear illogical, particularly the positive 
loading for Draw-a-Man and the negative one for Porteus Mazes. 

The conventional spatial dimension likewise splits into two. The larger 
one, labelled Perceptual, particularly loads Embedded Figures, Reproducing 
Designs, Draw-a-Man and Picture Recognition, but also enters into Piaget 
Visualization and into Word Memory, presumably because the latter tends to 
involve some visualization of word lists. The smaller component, labelled 
Practical, is mainly found in Piaget Visualization and Formboard, with non- 
significant loadings for Kohs Blocks and Draw-a-Man. The sixth factor loads 
all the interview assessments, whereas all the test-loadings are non-significant ; 
thus, it may be identified asa kind of halo effect of ‘ the good home.’ We will 


comment later on the correlations of environmental variables with the test 
factors. 


The Centroid technique was applied to the test correlations in the West 
Indian sample and four factors extracted, the loadings of the environmental 
variables on these being calculated subsequently. The general pattern was the 
same as in the English sample, and the variances of the general and group 
factors closely comparable. The main difference appeared to be that three 
tests—Matrices, Concept Formation and Piaget CV gave the purest measure of 
rA almost all the other tests showing an additional common factor which could 
be interpreted, partly as schooling, partly as familiarity in dealing with pictures 
and symbols as well as with words. The three tests just mentioned appear to 
get most naturally and directly at intelligence in the sense of grasping relations, 
and to be least affected by scholastic experience. In view of the smallness of the 
sample and the consequent unreliability of the correlations, it was difficult to 
achieve a satisfactory rotational solution of the Centroid analysis. Instead, 
therefore, a group factor analysis is quoted in Table 5. 


* The communalities for insertion in the diagonals were estimated from a preliminary 
Centroid analysis of the test inter-correlations. 
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TABLE 4 


ROTATED PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS OF VARIABLES IN ENGLISH SAMPLE. 


Factor Loadings 


Test or Other Variable 


Arithmetic 

English 

Vocabulary A (Group) pa 
Vocabulary B (Individual) 
Word Memory 
Information Memory - 
Abstraction 

Piaget Arithmetic: 

Piaget Conservation . 
Piaget Visualization. 
Matrices 

Concept Formation . 
Porteus Mazes 

Picture Recognition 
Embedded Figures ..- 
Reproducing Designs - 
Kohs Blocks . - 
Draw-a-Man 

Formboard 


Percentage Variance 


Delayed Gratification Test 
Regularity of Schooling 
Unbroken Home 
Socio-Economic Status 
Cultural Stimulus 
Initiative 

Male Dominance . 
Planfulness 

Linguistic Background 


Loadings of psychological interest are shown in heavy type. Those of about +20 up 


are statistically significant. 


Here again there is no trace of a memorizing factor, though a separate 
verbal factor is suggested (as in the English group) by the negative k-loading for 
Vocabulary B. Only one spatial factor seemed to be needed. However, the 
Centroid analysis indicated a possible differentiation between Picture Recogni- 
tion-+Design Reproduction on the one hand, and the more practical Porteus 
Mazes and Formboard on the other. (In the English group, Mazes showed no 
spatial content). The Piaget CV items, as mentioned, act as a better g-measure 
here, whereas Piaget A (arithmetical-orientational) items show more spatial 


content. 

Cultural Differences. We may now consider the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of the West Indian boys on different tests (shown in Tables 1 and 3) 
in relation to the factorial structure. 
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TABLE 5 


Group Factor ANALYSIS OF VARIABLES IN WEsT INDIAN SAMPLE. 


Test or Other Variable 


ATHDMEHC veins os ciel He witie cree es 
English ....... 

Vocabulary A . 

Vocabulary B ... 

Word Memory .... 

Information Memory 

Piaget Arithmetical .. . 

Piaget Cons. Visual 


Porteus Mazes 

Picture Recognition .. 
Embedded Figures 
Reproducing Designs 
Kohs Blocks ........ 
Draw-a-Man 
Formboard 


Cultural Stimulus 
Initiative. vi.cisvie 
Male Dominance 
Planfulness 


* The excessively high g-loading for Matrices results from basing the g-factor on three 
tests only, instead of on the whole battery. 


In the v : ed group of abilities it is clear that the West Indians do well on 
formal or rote attainments such as Spelling, Arithmetic and Word Memory ; 
they are intermediate on Vocabulary A and English and do very poorly on 
more purely linguistic tests—Vocabulary B and Information Memory. This 
does not quite correspond to ‘the factorial distinction between our Education 
and Verbal factors, though it resembles it. 

Similarly, there is some, though incomplete, correspondence among the 
spatial abilities. The West Indians do relatively well on the primarily pictorial 
tests entering into our Perceptual factor—Draw-a-Man, Embedded Figures, 
Design Reproduction and probably Picture Recognition. They tend to be 
weakest on more practical abilities, notably Formboard and Kohs Blocks and 
some of the Piaget Conservation and Visualization items. 

Generalization is most difficult in the case of tests which could be regarded 
as relatively pure measures of &—Matrices, Abstraction,} Concept Formation 
and possibly some of the Piaget items and Porteus Mazes. The Matrices score 


was very low; Abstraction was not given on this occasion but was certainly 
weak in an earlier study (Vernon, 1961) ; Concept Formation and Mazes were 
j In the present analysis (Table 4), 


Abstraction shows an unusually high Educational 
loading. 
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quite good. This inconsistency is perhaps to be expected. The stronger and 
clearer the group-factor content of a test in a Western culture, the more does it 
seem likely to measure comparable abilities in other cultures ; whereas relatively 
pure or alleged culture-fair tests may be the most likely to differ in what they 
measure from one culture to another, and the most susceptible to uncontrolled 
influences of upbringing, education and test-administration. 


Sub-cullural Differences. Analysis of variance was applied to the differences 
between the means of the five West Indian schools. Although each school was 
represented by ten boys only, between-group differences were significant at the 
-O1 or :05 level on the majority of tests, and there was a general tendency, with 
some exceptions, for the F-ratios to parallel the major cultural differences. 
That is, when the whole West Indian sample falls much behind the English 
sample, the West Indian rural boys also tend to fall most below the urban ones. 

The biggest sub-cultural differences (-01) occur in: 

Matrices, Kohs, Design Reproduction and Draw-a-Man, i.e. on the 
predominantly g and perceptual tests. (Design Reproduction and 
Draw-a-Man were, however, fairly good in the sample as a whole). 

Intermediate differences (-05) occur in : 

Embedded Figures, Picture Recognition, English, Word Memory, 
Vocabulary A, Formboard. 

Non-significant differences occur in: 

Arithmetic, Spelling, Information Memory, Piaget, Porteus Mazes, 
and Vocabulary B, i.e., in the predominantly v: ed tests. (Note, 
however, that Vocabulary B and Information Memory yielded 
extremely low overall means). 


It would seem to follow that the major variations within the culture are 
not attributable so much to variations in the quality of schooling, which would 
particularly affect the third group of tests, as to other environmental factors. 

On most tests, the school medians descended in the same order from good 
urban to remote small-holding. However, the “slum ’ school did particularly 
well on Porteus Mazes, Gottschaldt and Formboard, particularly badly on 
Vocabulary A and B, English, Concept Formation and Word Memory. The. 
pattern is similar to that sometimes found with working and middle-class 
populations in England (cf. Bernstein, 1961). 


Correlations with Environmental Variables. In both groups the assessment 
of Cultural Stimulus in the home gives much the highest correlations—mainly 
with g and verbal abilities, while the Socio-Economic variable gives similar but 
rather lower figures. Note that Cultural Stimulus (not Economic Status) 
appears to have stimulated even the spatial abilities jn the West Indies, 
presumably because less educated parents there tend to discourage constructive 
play as well as failing to develop verbal concepts. 

The rating of Linguistic Background gives much the same pattern of load- 
ings as Cultural Stimulus, but it is doubtful how far the teachers and inter- 
viewers were really assessing speech in the child’s family and local environment ; 
they may have been more influenced by the child’s present attainment. In 
other words, the correlations may reflect the result of poor upbringing and 
schooling rather than a cause of intellectual retardation 

Family Planfulness and Rationality seems to be particularly relevant to g 
development, showing a small Education loading only in the English sample. 
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Particularly surprising is the negative correlation of Unbroken Home with g in 
both samples. Remembering that we are not concerned here with school 
attainment, it is psychologically conceivable that the child who lacks the 
security of stable parents and a father may develop a more questioning, insight- 
fulmind. Why Regular Schooling should also show a (non-significant) negative 
g-loading in England, though correlating positively with Educational and 
Perceptual abilities, is even more obscure. In the West Indian group it correlates 
with all types of ability suggesting that, in cultures where home environments 
may be highly deprived, attendance even at poor schools may stimulate mental 
development all round. 

The rating for Initiative and Maturity in Play and Household Activites was 
disappointing, perhaps because its significance was difficult for the raters to 
grasp. It has no significant loadings in the English group, except for Halo. 
And, among the West Indians, it correlates better with g and v : ed than with k 
abilities, as Witkin’s (1962) work would have led us to expect. However, in 
both groups, Male Dominance obtains the highest loading on spatial abilities 
(in the English group on the practical, not the perceptual, sub-factor). It also 
contributes to g in the West Indian, but not the English, sample, 


Delayed Gratification Test. This showed small, but nevertheless often 
consistent, correlations with ability tests and environmental variables in the two 
groups. 


TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS AND Factor Loapincs or DELAYED GRATIFICATION TEST. 


Environmental English | West 
Variable 


Test Factor English | West 


Indian Indian 


“141 
+241 


E -083 
Cultural Stimulus ....| -135 
Initiative +213 
— +165 

+134 


g — 07 
Educational 0 
Verbal. s i =-23 
Pe 

erceptual 2 —-35 


Practical 


Tn both groups it is more Strongly related to Unbr 
(and especially to Stable B i 


Some further light was thrown by the West Indian school differences. 
Unexpectedly, the greatest delayed gratification (seven or eight out of ten boys 
choosing the large þar of chocolate later) occurred in the slum and small-town 
schools, the least delay (only two out of ten) in the better-class urban school. 
Both rural schools yielded five out of ten. This would suggest that chocolate is 
fairly commonplace to middle and upper working class boys, hence, they might 
as well enjoy the small bar now, whereas among the poorer ‘boys a large bar is 
such a rarity as to be worth waiting for. In other words, the results may 


depend more on rather superficial social attitudes than on deep-seated Ego and 
Superego trends. 
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Under these conditions, it is not surprising that the correlations with 
ability factors, though substantial, are discrepant in the two cultures. However, 
it is interesting that in both there was a positive specific correlation with 
Porteus Mazes—often claimed as a test of planning capacity. 

There were many other suggestive specific residual correlations between 
tests and environmental variables, but as these were mostly on the borderline 
of statistical significance, it would be wiser to collect more data before trying 


to interpret them. 


VI.—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The major finding of the study so far is that children whose mental develop- 
ment is handicapped by poor socio-economic, cultural and linguistic environ- 
ment, by defective education and family instability, show this to a greater | 
extent in practical-spatial and some abstract non-verbal abilities than they do | 
in actual educational achievements. This is borne out by the urban-rural | 
sub-group differences within the West Indies. Even an educational system ' 
which is grossly affected by lack of funds, buildings and equipment, brief and 
irregular attendance, poor quality of teaching and over-formality, produces 
fairly good attainments, especially in the more mechanical subjects, though 
there is no indication that it trains a general rote-learning ability. Probably it 
also stimulates development in non-educational abilities when the home environ- 
ment is very deprived. In the English situation, differences in regularity of 
schooling seem to have much less widespread effects. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that more able children from better homes are naturally more apt to 
attend school regularly, hence the causal effects of schooling as such are difficult 
to disentangle. 

Next it is clear that the most important single factor in children’s perform- \ 
ance on g and verbal tests is the cultural level of the home, parental education 
and encouragement, reading facilities and probably the speech background 
(though it was not possible to assess the latter aspect satisfactorily). Economic 
level as such is subsidiary, and among West Indian (not English) children, 
Cultural Stimulus strongly affects perceptual-practical abilities as well. Of the 
other factors in the home situation, suggested as relevant in an earlier publica- | 
tion (Vernon 1962), the most important seems to be the purposefulness and | 
rationality of the family atmosphere. The broken home syndrome and family | 
instability are to some extent associated with educational achievement but not 
at all, or even inversely, with the general ability’ factor. A definite connection 
was found in both groups between male dominance in the home or masculine 
identification on the part of the boy, and certain more practical abilities. 
Absence of a father figure is, indeed, an all too frequent characteristic of the 
West Indian culture. i 


Many psychologists and anthropologists are justifiably suspicious of the 
application of British or American tests in non-Western cultures, on the grounds 
that they may reflect different sources of variance, different background 
factors, effects of administration procedures, etc. In fact, the overall factor 
structure was extremely similar in the two groups, although certain tests 
differed sufficiently in their loadings to suggest that they were measuring 
different things. We are entitled to generalise that West Indian boys are 
relatively high in Educational and Perceptual, lower in g and linguistic, and 
lowest in the Practical factor; but must, at the same time, admit that there 
were considerable inconsistencies in their performance on some of the tests that 
go to make up these factors. Particularly, was this true of the tests which, in 
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and on some 
atrices and an 
her Piaget items—mainly 


complex factors such as insecure, female- 
Spatial experience. Of the perform- 
€ seemed to be Porteus Mazes 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEGINNING READING: AN 
EXPERIMENT WITH TWO METHODS 


By EMPERATRIZ S. TENSUAN anp FREDERICK B. DAVIS* 
(Pasay City (Philippines) Division of City Schools and University of Pittsburgh) 


Summary. In one of the largest and best-controlled experiments in the teach- 
ing of beginning reading, data were obtained that lead to the conclusion that the 
combination, or multiple-approach method of teaching reading, yields better 
results in teaching Pilipino in grades 1 and 2 than the cartilla, or direct-phonic- 
drill, method. Furthermore, the data strongly suggest that training in learning 
to read Pilipino by the combination method facilities learning to read English 
more than learning to read Pilipino by the cartilla method. 

Because English is less regular in its grapheme-phoneme correspondence 
than Pilipino, the cartilla method, or any method similar to it, is even less 
likely to be the best way to teach beginning reading in the United States. 
The data lend no support to arguments in favor of using direct phonic drill in 


teaching beginning reading. 
I.— INTRODUCTION. 


SEVERAL methods of introducing phonics in beginning reading instruction 
have been devised. Although many investigators have evaluated these methods 
experimentally, there is still substantial disagreement about how and when 
Phonics should be employed. The question is more important in English- 
speaking countries than in many others because the correspondence between 
graphemes and phonemes is not close in English. In fact, the irregularities of 
English spelling have led to the development of alphabets like Unifon and 
Pitman s augmented Roman alphabet in which each grapheme has only one 
sound. 
Even if these special orthographies are used, the problem of how to intro- 
duce phonics in beginning reading remains. The method recommended by 
most educational psychologists for teaching beginning reading makes use of 
multiple approaches and is referred to in this paper as the combination method. 
It stresses first the building of an apperceptive background so that pupils will 
iow the meaning of all words that will occur in their early reading activities. 
i Stures, discussions, stories, and field trips play their part in developing this 
Hied a ar Second, it encourages the recognition of words and phrases as 
pronantati Era A pupil can associate an entire word or phrase with its 
prathene aide its real-life meaning about as easily as he can associate a 
their photiemes ipa, Third, it systematically associates graphemes with 
keeping the sactiding s and phrases that the pupil is already reading, thereby 
speech. From tl & out and blending of phonemes in the normal flow of 
beginning readi ne point of view of those who advocate the combination method, 
i E is g teading consists essentially of the following processes : 

(1) life oe 5 visual forms of familiar words and phrases with their real- 


(2) Recognizing these familiar words and phrases in the material read. 


* The senior author planned and carri junii alysed 
x ed out the stud ; the junior author analyse 
the data and wrote this paper. The authors gratefully ERATE the assistance of the 
euep en r g anguage Study, the Department of English of the Torey Of 
‘ornia at Los Angeles, and the Insti ' College, Columbia 
‘Guiversity: nstitute of Language Arts, Teachers’ College, 
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(3) Identifying graphemes in familiar words and phrases and learning their 
sounds. 

(4) Identifying graphemes in unfamiliar words 
them (vocally or subvocally) in sequence. 

(5) Identifying these unfamiliar words and phrases. 

(6) Recognizing their real-life meanings. 


(7) Weaving together the meanings of both familiar and unfamiliar words and 
phrases to recreate the ideas of the writer, 


and phrases and pronouncing 


of the following processes : 
(1) Learning grapheme-phoneme associations, 
(2) Recognizing the graphemes to be read. 


(3) Pronouncing (vocally or subvocally) 
sequence. 


(4) Identifying the words sounded out. 

(5) Recognizing the real-life meanings of the words. 

(6) Weaving together these meanings to recreate the ideas of the writer. 
This method can be expected to be most effec 


the corresponding phonemes in 


the central 


letters (such as a, pronounced ä in Pilipino) and 
ound out any word in Pilipino. 


say City Schools, with 


the encouragement of the Bureau of Public Schools of th 


this is Pilipino, 
anguage, This is 
d. Beginning wit 
; subject matt 


U.—Tue SAMPLE. 
Ten elementary schools in different sections of Pasay City participated in the 

experiment. Each school included at least one class taught by the cartilla 

method and one class taught by the combination method ; in seven schools, there 
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were more classes taught by the cartilla method than by the combination 
method. In all, there were twenty-one classes taught by the cartilla method and 
sixteen taught by the combination method. At the beginning of grade 1, there 
were 1,850 pupils in these classes: 1,050 taught by the cartilla method and 800 
taught by the combination method. At the end of grade 1, the children who 
were promoted were kept in the same class groups in grades 2 and 3. The 
number of pupils for whom complete data were available was 1,149 at the end 
of grade 2. Of these, 658 were in classes taught Pilipino by the cartilla method 
and 491 in the classes taught by the combination method. At the end of grade 3, 
complete data were available for 952 pupils, of whom 528 were taught Pilipino 
by the cartilla method and 424 by the combination method. Drop-outs occurred 
as a result of absence at the time one or more of the tests were administered, of 


family moves, and of a wide variety of other factors. 


III.—THE TEACHERS. 


Each pupil who went through grades 1-3 had three teachers. All the 
teachers were known in advance to be competent ; nonetheless, a composite 
rating based on length of experience, type of professional training, efficiency 
as judged by supervisors, and civil-service-eligibility score was computed for 
each one. These composite ratings were then summed for the two teachers 
each pupil had had at the end of grade 2 and for the three teachers he had had 
at the end of grade 3. The sums in each case were expressed as a single-digit 
Teacher Background Index in seven categories. ‘The appropriate Teacher 
Background Index was assigned to each pupil and used as a covariate in 
analysis of covariance. Other data pertaining to the teachers in grades 1, 2 and 
3 indicate that there were no significant differences with respect to salary or 
total income between those using the cartilla method and those using the 
combination method. 

In grades 1 and 2, all teachers were provided wit ul mater: 
and outlines of the procedures to be followed in teaching reading in Pilipino. 
This was done to maintain as much uniformity as possible in teaching methods 
within each of the two experimental groups. The teachers knew the purpose of 
the experiment and their prevailing opinion was that the cartilla method would 
prove the more effective way to teach reading in Pilipino. 


h instructional materials 


IV.—THE MEASURES. 


_At the beginning of grade 1, each pupil was given the Philippine Mental 
Ability Test, Form II. It comprises fifty items categorized as follows : 


Category No. of Items 
Information ........ 5 
Comparison ...--- 5 
Classification ...--- 9 
Perception ...--++- 5 
Omission ...--++++ 10 
Absurdities ....... 10 
Logical Order .....- 6 


ked correctly, was 


A raw score, consisting of the number of items mar z 
he test, which was 


obtained for each pupil. Reading is not required in taking t 
administered in Pilipino. 
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At the end of grade 1, the Philippine Achievement Test, a battery of group 
tests given in Pilipmo, was administered to all pupils. The battery consisted 
of a sixty-item arithmetic section, a thirty-five-item social-studies section, and a 
sixty-item reading section. Scores from this testing are not included in the 
analyses presented and are mentioned simply to indicate that it familiarized all 
pupils with the kinds of tests to be given a year later. a 

At the end of grade 2, an appropriate and different form of the Philippine 
Achievement Test was administered, consisting of a fifty-item social-studies 
section, a sixty-item arithmetic-problems section, a forty-item reading section, 
and an eighty-five item language-usage and spelling section. These are listed in 
Table 1. Raw scores on each of these sections, expressed as the number of 


TABLE 1 
IDENTIFICATION OF VARIABLES 21-28 IN TABLEs_2 Turoucn]7. 


Variable 


Number Identification 


21 Age in Grade 2, Expressed in Index Numbers. 
22 Days in School in Grades 1 and 2. 


23 Raw Score on Philippine Test of Mental Ability, Form II, Pilipino 
Edition. 


24 Teacher Background Index (Experience, Training, Efficiency 
Rating, Civil-Service Eligibility) Expressed in Seven-Point Scale. 


25 Raw Score on Philippine Achievement Test, Social Studies 
Section, Pilipino Edition. 

26 Raw Score on Philippine Achievement Test, Arithmetic Problems 
Section, Pilipino Edition. 

27 Raw Score on Philippine Achievement Test, Re 
hension Section, Pilipino Edition. 


ading Compre- 


28 Raw Score on Phili 


ppine Achievement Test, Language Section, 
Pilipino Edition, 


items marked correctly, have been used as Separate criteria for judging the 
performance of the two groups of pupils—those taught by the cartilla method 
and those taught by the combination method. The tests were administered in 
Pilipino. In some respects, the reading-section scores constitute the most 
important criterion for judging the effectiveness of the two methods ; however, 
a child’s reading ability also determines to a considerable extent his scores on 
the other parts. In fact, it may be ar, 


gued that skill in reading content in 
subject-matter fields is one of the principal objectives in the teaching of reading. 


id , an English edition of the Philippine Achievement 
Test was administered to all the pupils in the study. This covered the same 
subject-matter fields as the Pilipino edition administered at the end of grade 2. 


dren normally enter grade 1 at age 7. To 
allow for the influence of age on perfo 


? 


and 3 was obtained. In the analysis of the data obtained at the end of grade 2, 
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the number of days of school attendance for each pupil in grades 1 and 2 was 
used as a covariate. In the analysis of the data obtained at the end of grade 3, 
the number of days of school attendance in grades 1, 2 and 3 was used as a 
covariate. 


VI.—TEACHING MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES ; SCHOOL FACILITIES AND 


EQUIPMENT. 

The books, courses of study, guides, and other instructional materials 
used by the group taught Pilipino by the cartilla method and those used by the 
group taught by the combination method were the same except for the cartilla 
exercises (sounding out letters and diphthongs) and the reading-readiness 
exercises used by the combination method group. The cartilla exercises were 


taken from Unang Hakbang sa Pagbasa (First Steps in Reading) and were the 
same in all classes taught by that method. The reading-readiness exercises for 
the combination-method classes were taken from Halinang Maglaro (Come, Let’s 
Play). Both groups used the Halina series as readers, tt 
‘ect matter taught in grades 1, 2 an 
The contses oF ay eS es ules accompanied these courses of 


were the same in the two groups. Time sched 
study to insure that all teachers of both groups not only covered the same 


subject matter, but spent approximately equal ery a of time pas various 
subdivisions. Curriculum materials were prepared ina vance a : ae an 
workshops held for the purpose. It was judged that the school fac: 


equipment available in each of the ten co-operating schools were very similar. 


VII.—ANALYSIS OF THE DATA. ' 
Table 1 lists the variables used in analyzing the parece on the 
achievement test given at the end of cme Pau oat = peu ned y mea , 
stai iati d intercorrelati i : 
ine Bees group, and the entire sample respectively 


TABLE 2 
AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES 21-28 


GRADE 2: ARD DEVIATIONS, fe 
ADE 2: MEANS, See COMBINATION-METHOD Group (N=491). 


Variable 


- School attendance .. 
- Mental ability 


- Teacher index 
- Social studies 
. Arithmetic ... 
- Reading 

. Language 


index number). 8-81 equals 9-29 years. 
a Expressed in index numbers (3 months per index nu ) qi 


» Expressed in days. 
¢ Expressed in raw scores. 
à Expressed in 7-point scale. 
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TABLE 3 


GRADE 2: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES 21-28 
IN THE CaRTILLA-METHOD Group (N=658). 


. School attendance . . 
. Mental ability 3 
. Teacher index 


. Social studies 
. Arithmetic . 
. Reading . 


9-17 |370-90 
3-70 8-64 


TABLE 4 


GRADE 2: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES 21-28 
IN ENTIRE Sample (N=1,149). 


Variables 


B 
. School attendance .. 
. Mental ability si 
. Teacher index 
. Social studies . 
. Arithmetic .. 
. Reading .. 
. Language. . 

Mean 9-01 |371-09 
3-48 8-41 


a Expressed in index numbers (3 months per index number). 9-17 equals 9-38 years. 
9-01 equals 9-34 years. 

> Expressed in days. 

© Expressed in raw scores. 

4 Expressed in 7-point scale. 


The average chronological age was slightly lower in the combination group 
than in the cartilla group, but the difference is not significant at the -05 level. 
The average number of days of school attendance was almost identical in the 
two groups, the combination group having slightly, but insignificantly, the 
better record. 

At the beginning of grade 1, the combination group was slightly superior 
with respect to mental-test score. The difference of -67 raw-score point is 
significant at the -05 level. The average Teacher Background Index of the first- 
and second-grade teachers in the combination group was higher than that in the 
cartilla group, the difference being significant at the -001 level. Of the four 
variables (age, days in school attendance, mental-test score, and teacher 
background) the influence of which it was desired to eliminate by adjusting the 
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mean scores of the two groups in each of variables 25 through 28 (social studies 
a nig reading, and language), the combination group had the higher scores 
in three. 

` The patterns of intercorrelations in Tables 2 and 3 are similar ; the most 
striking discrepancy is that between —-09 and -25, expressing the relationship 
between variables 22 (days in school attendance) and 24 (teacher background) in 
the combination and cartilla groups, respectively. This difference is statistically 
significant but no plausible hypothesis to explain it suggests itself. In general, 
the intercorrelations of the adjusting variables (21-24) are close to zero. The 
correlations of variables 21 and 22 with the criterion variables (25-28) are also 
low. Variable 24 shows slightly higher relationships to the criterion variables. 


The mental-test scores (variable 23) have correlations between -30 and -40 with 
the four criterion variables. It had been expected that these relationships would 
be somewhat higher. Apparently, the Philippine Mental Ability Test, given at 
the beginning of grade 1, is not strongly predictive of academic achievement at 


the end of grade 2. 
Multiple correlations of variables 21-24 with each of the criterion variables 


are shown in Table 5, together with the corresponding regression coefficients 


TABLE 5 


rs IN Raw-SCORE AND STANDARD-SCORE FORM ; 
STING VARIABLES 21-24 With VARIABLES 25, 26, 


27 anv 28. 


GRADE 2: REGRESSION COEFFICIE! 
AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF ADJU: 


Regression Coefficient 
Multiple —— 


Correlation 
Raw-Score Form Standard-Score 


Form 


pars pon a 
225-21, 22, 23, 24 -40 
$25, 21-22, 23,24 .. -11 
25, 22. -07* 
125, 22-21, 23,24. 
P25, 23-21, 22,24 .. -62° 
25, 24-21, 22, 23 .. 1-02¢ 
226-21, 22, 23,24 «+ +35 
P26, 21-22, 23, 24 «. ae 
128, 22-21, 23,24 .- “85° 
b26, 23-21, 22, 24 .. h 
26, 24-21, 22, 23 =- ; 
RQ7-21, 22, 23,24 ++ -38 zà 
D27, 21-22, 23, 24 «+ oF 
097, 22-21, 23, 24 -- a 
b27, 23-21, 22,24 -- se 
027, 24-21, 22, 23 ++ $ 
828-21, 22, 23, 24 «+ +33 24 
D28, 21-22, 23,24 -- Ta 
»28, 22-21, 23, 24 ++ hs 
098, 23-21, 22, 24 -- cus 


b28, 24-21, 22, 23 


from zero at the 05 level 
igni tly different from zero at the -01 level. 
a siguen ai from zero at the -001 level. 
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in both raw-score and standard-score form. In each case, the multiple correla- 
tion of the adjusting variables (21-24) with the criterion variable is positive, 
significant, and large enough to warrant practical use in analysis of covariance. 
The results of such an analysis are shown in Tables 6 and 7. For each of the 


TABLE 6 


GRADE 2: Raw-Scorz MEANS AND MEANS AFTER ADJUSTMENT BY VARIABLES 21-24. 


Combination- Cartilla~Method Mean 
Variable Method Group Group 


Difference 


43-18 42-38 80 
42-77 42-68 “09 


37-80 35-29 2-51 
37-36 35-61 1:75 


35:23 33-52 1:71 
34-87 33-78 1-09 


43-48 41-47 2-01 
42-90 41-90 1:00 


Adjusted 


TABLE 7 


GRADE 2: [ANALYSIS or COVARIANCE 


OF PERFORMANCE ON FOUR CRITERION VARIABLES 
OF PUPILS IN COMBINATION.: 


-METHOD AND CARTILLA-METHOD Groups. 


Sum of Squares 
Variable | Source of Variation for Error 


84,904 -27 
84,902-05 
2-22 


213,806 -46 
212,959-19 
847-27 


92,142 -24 
91,814-02 


Adjusted Means. | 328-22 


Total ... 413,303-13 
Within -| 413,028-95 


nt have been allowed for. Of the four 


differences between adjusted means, only those for arithmetic and reading 


vs 
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ve significant at the -05 level. Thus, we may conclude that, under the circum- 
a ee it is highly likely that pupils learn to read Pilipino slightly 
nt Sele c royin grades 1 and 2 when taught by the combination method than 
E x by the cartilla method. Since Pilipino is a language in which the 
apari oa should be at its best, it is reasonable to infer that if it is not 
English, eaching Pilipino it can hardly be expected to be superior in teaching 

Table 8 shows the variables involved in i i 
a. I { comparing the performance in 
ech of pupils at the end of grade 3 who were taught to read Pilipino by the 
Te ination and cartilla methods, respectively. Data analogous to those in 
es 2-4 are shown in Tables 9, 10, and 11. In general, the correlation 


TABLE 8 


IDENTIFICATION OF VARIABLES 31-38 IN TABLES 9 THROUGH 14. 


Identification 


Age in Grade 2, Expressed in Index Numbers. 


Days in School in Grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Mental Ability, Form II, Pilipino 


Raw Score on Philippine Test of 
Edition. 

Teacher Background Index (Experience, Training, Efficiency 
Rating, Civil-Service Eligibility) Expressed in Seven-Point Scale. 

Raw Score on Philippine Achievement Test, Social Studies Section, 
English Edition. 

Raw Score on Philippine Achievement Test, Arithmetic Problems 
Section, English Edition. 

Raw Score on Philippine ‘Achievement Test, Reading Compre- 
hension Section, English Edition. 

Raw Score on Philippine Achievement Test, Language Section 


English Edition. 


TABLE 9 


AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES 31-38 


Gi 
RADE 3: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, 
eTHOD GROUP (N=424). 


IN THE COMBINATION-M 


Variable 


+ Age 
» School attendance .. 
Mental ability 
Teacher index 
Social studies . 
. Arithmetic 
ead he 
» Language.. 
Mean : 


8-74 |552-15 | 31-97 4-19 
3-10 | 11-72 4-77 1-36 


a 
ý Expressed in index numbers (3 months per index number). 9-74 equals 9:27 years. 
à Expressed in days. 
d Expressed in raw scores. 
Expressed in 7-point scale. 
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TABLE 10 


GRADE 3: Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES 31-38 
IN THE CARTILLA-METHOD Group (N=528). 


Variables 


| School attendance .. 
. Mental ability 
. Teacher index 


. Social studies .. 

. Arithmetic ... 

- Reading ... 

. Language. 
en 9-04 |551-41 

3-23 | 12-55 


TABLE 11 


GRADE 3: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND INTERCORRELATIONS OF VARIABLES 31-38 
IN ENTIRE SAMPLE (N=952). 


. School attendance .. 

. Mental ability 

. Teacher index 

. Social studies .. 

. Arithmetic ... 

. Reading ... 

. Language. 
Mean 


30-66 
11-69 


* Expressed in index numbers (3 months per index number). 
8-91 equals 9-32 years. 

» Expressed in days, 

€ Expressed in raw scores. 

4 Expressed in 7-point scale. 


9-04 equals 9-35 years. 


patterns are similar. As would be ex ected, the Philippine Test of Mental 
Ability, administered in Pilipino in gratia has sli tra Me 


The multiple correlations of variables 31-34 with three of the four criteria 


(variables 35-38) are lower than those found in grade 2. These are shown in 
Table 12. 


The raw-score and adjusted means for pupils in the combination-method 
and cartilla-method groups on each of the four criterion variables are presented 
in Table 13 and the significance of the differences among the adjusted means are 
given in Table 14. With respect to variable 35 (social studies), the cartilla 
group was slightly and insignificantly higher. On the other three variables, the 
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TABLE 12 
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GRADE 3: REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS IN RAW-ScORE AND STANDARD-SCORE FORM; AND 
MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF ADJUSTING VARIABLES 31-34 WITH VARIABLES 35, 36, 37 and 


Multiple 
Correlation 


Raw-Score Form 


Regression Coefficient 


Standard-Score 
Form 


R35-31, 32, 33, 34 
635, 31-32, 33, 34 
535, 32-31, 33, 34 
035, 33-31, 32, 34 
035, 34-31, 32, 33 


R36-31, 32, 33, 34 
036, 31:32, 33, 34 
+36, 32-31, 33, 34 
636, 33-31, 32, 34 
36, 34-31, 32, 33 


R37-31, 32, 33, 34 
037, 31-32, 33, 34 
037, 32-31, 33, 34 
37, 33-31, 32, 34 
137, 34:31, 32, 33 


R38-31, 32, 33, 34 
038, 31-32, 33, 34 
038, 32-31, 33, 34 
038, 33-31, 32, 34 
38, 34-31, 32, 33 


+36 


a Significantly different from zero at the -05 level. 
b Significantly different from zero at the +01 level. 
c Significantly different from zero at the -001 level. 


GRADE 3: 


Variable Scores 


Adjusted 


TABLE 13 


Combination- 
Method Group 


37-64 
37-22 


31-17 
30-91 


54-85 
54-22 


28-24 
27-63 


Cartilla-Method 
Group 


38-09 
38-43 


30:24 
30:45 


52-07 
52-58 


25-82 
26-31 


-07° 


Raw-ScoRE MEANS AND MEANS Arter ApjJuUSTMENT BY VARIABLES 31-34. 


Mean 
Group 
Difference 
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TABLE 14 


GRADE 3: ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF PERFORMANCE ON FOUR CRITERION VARIABLES OF 
PUPILS IN CoMBINATION-METHOD AND CARTILLA-METHOD Groups. 


Sum of Squares 
Variable | Source of Variation for Error 


199,391-56 
199,061-47 
330-09 


117,221 -23 
117,174 -47 
46-76 


168,529-99 
167,914-05 
615-94 


192,651-16 
..| 192,254-38 
Adjusted Means.... 396-78 


combination group obtained insignificantly higher scores than the cartilla 
group. Of these, only the difference between the two groups in reading 
approaches significance at the -05 level. These data suggest that the type of 
training involved in teaching beginning reading in Pilipino by the combination 
method facilities learning to read English more than the type of training involved 
in teaching beginning reading in Pilipino by the cartilla method. 


VIII.—Discussion OF FINDINGS. 


Under the conditions of this study, we must conclude that the practical 
difference resulting from teaching Philippine children to read Pilipino by the 
combination or the cartilla method is small. What difference there is favours 
the combination method. Since Pilipino is a language in which there is close 
correspondence of graphemes and phonemes, the cartilla method should have 
its maximum value in that language. In other languages, such as English, in 
which the correspondence of graphemes and phonemes is less, the cartilla 
method, or any method like it, is at a disadvantage. Children find that they 
cannot pronounce a large number of words correctly by using the grapheme- 
phoneme associations that they have been taught ; as a result, they sometimes 
lose confidence in the techniques of word attack that they have learned, in the 


= who taught them these techniques, and in their own ability to learn 
to read. 


__ The implication is plain that the combination method will be found to 
yield better 


results in teaching beginning reading in English than the cartilla 
method, or any method similar to it. It must be pointed out that this implica- 
tion does not suggest that phonics should not be taught in beginning reading. 
The combination method does include the teaching of phonics and of sound- 
blending techniques in a functional way after an initial sight vocabulary has 
been developed. It is probable that many variations of the teaching of phonics 
in the combination method would prove to be about equally effective. The data 
of this study lend no support to the arguments put forth by those who advocate 
direct phonic drill on the sounds of letters and diphthongs during the first few 
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weeks of reading instruction. This should not be taken to mean, however, that 
facility in associating graphemes and phonemes is of little consequence in 
beginning reading. 

It should be emphasized that the criteria b which performance in i 
was judged at the end of grade 2 and of grade teas Ce of T 
prehension in silent reading and tests of subject-matter achievement. If the 
had been tests of ability to pronounce isolated words or nonsense 


taught by the cartilla method very quickly become 


most words in Pilipino 
never seen before and whose meanings th 


always evidence of a corresponding ability to compre 
i i f skills that we call 


that constitute: 
reading. This should not be taken to mean, however, 


graphemes and phonemes is of littl 
reading. 
(Manuscript received June, 1964.) 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN TEACHER TRAINEE 
SELECTION 


By SISTER M. SIMEON TARPEY 
(Department of Psychology, University College, Dublin) 


SUMMARY. A personality questionnaire, intelligence test, teacher attitude 
inventory and interest inventory were administered to 128 students in four 
different training colleges, with the following results : 

(1) There was no significant difference in the intelligence level of the four 
colleges and no significant correlation between intelligence test scores and the 
teaching mark. 

(2) Though the general personality pattern was normal, significant corre- 
lation between personality factors and the teaching mark was found in only one 
college. 

(3) Scores on the teacher attitude inventory were lower than the American 
norms. Positive correlation, however, was found between the inventory and 
the teaching mark of all four colleges, a correlation which was significant for 


two. Unexpected correlations were also found between the inventory and 
some personality factors. 


, (4) Scores were high on outdoor-art-music-literary-social service 
interests, but few significant correlations with teaching marks were found. 


(5) As the personality and interest profiles appeared to be normal and 
expected, it is suggested that the teaching mark, the basic criterion with which 
they were correlated, is not in itself a reliable statistical measure. 


I.—Intropuction. 


different, it was thought opportune to try to investigate the Irish situation in 
the light of these findings. In Ireland, in the smaller towns and villages and 


II.—PLAN OF INVESTIGATION. 
(i) Subjects and Materials. 


Three Irish training colleges were selected for the investigation, a fourth 


college, in England, being used for comparison : 


College 1 : a three-year college for women, unaided, independent, fee-paying. 
Twenty-eight students, the full third-year group. 


College 2: a men’s college, two-year training with Government grants. 
Thirty-one students, a random sample of the final year group. 
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College 3: a women’s college under the Ministry of Education of Northern 
Ireland, three-year course. Thirty-nine volunteers from the final year students. 
_ College 4: a mixed college, three-year training, in an English industrial 
city. Thirty students from the primary teachers’ group. 
_ This gave a total of 128 students: ninety-eight from the Irish colleges, 
sixty-seven women and thirty-one men ; and thirty from the English college, 
twenty-six women and four men. 


Since research into the qualities and characteristics of a good teacher and 
the conditions which determine or are associated with efficient teaching (Cattell, 
1931; Birkinshaw, 1935 ; Evans, 1952, 1953, 1957 ; Vernon, 1953, Warburton, 
et al., 1963, Allen, 1963, and others) suggests the importance of the teacher’s 
personality, general intellectual ability, attitudes to children and to teaching, 
and avocational interests, it was decided that the following standardised tests 
should be given to the students : 

(a) Cattell’s Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire. 
(b) AH5 Group Intelligence Test. 

(c) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 

(d) Kuder Preference Record—vocational. 


A questionnaire: Motives for choice of teaching as a career, based on the 
research of Valentine (1934) and Tudhope (1944) and including as well some 
motives which it was thought might have particular relevance to teaching in 
Ireland, was also given (Tarpey, 1963) but is not being discussed in the present 
article. 


(ii) Experimental Procedure. 


These tests were administered between February and June, 1963. Because 
the English and North of Ireland students were already familiar with the testing 
situation, the AH4 was given to the Dublin students beforehand, as a practice 
test, otherwise the procedure was the same in all four colleges. The total results, 
with the addition of the final college teaching mark were then tabulated and a 
product-moment correlation programme was prepared for the electronic 
computer in the Physics Department of University College, Dublin. In order 
to enter the 16 P-F Questionnaire as a unit, it was necessary to drop one column 
of scores: Factor B was omitted as an intelligence score had already been 
obtained on the AH5. This entailed a certain loss, however, as Cattell points 
out in the Manual that the B score will not correlate fully with any intelligence 
test given under speeded conditions, the B factor being a measure of power rather 
than of speed. It was noted that the only student who obtained the full score 
on Factor B had a score of 19, E on the AH5 ; and that the one A student on the 
AH65 scored 10 on Factor B. 

This gave a total of twenty-eight columns, the test results of 128 students. 
The variables included in the research were as follows : 


(1) Intelligence Test—AH5 : total score. 
2) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory—raw scores. 

Teaching Mark: a numerical approximation to the literal mark. 
Kuder Preference Record: Outdoor Interests (percentiles). 
Kuder Preference Rcords: Mechanical Interests (percentiles). 
Kuder Preference Record: Computational Interests (percentiles). 
Kuder Preference Record : Scientific Interests (percentiles). 
Kuder Preference Record: Persuasive Interests (percentiles). 
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(9) Kuder Preference Record: Artistic Interests (percentiles). 


(10) Kuder Preference Record : 
(11) Kuder Preference Record : 
(12) Kuder Preference Record : 
(13) Kuder Preference Record : 
(14) Sixteen Personality Factors 


(27) Sixteen Personality Factors 
(28) Sixteen Personality Factors 


The purpose of the investigation was to find out 
between the different variables, th 


tions were obtained, and product- 
4-13, inclusive, and between Nos. 
did not belong to the same area, a 
was no guarantee that the teac 


same standard or meant the same thing ; 


therefore, kept separate. It was 


easy entry to the training colleges and bec 
and scholarships available, there might be si 
students. The total Irish group was, the 
according to the 1960 Classification of Occu 
compared with those of the English College. 


Literary Interests (percentiles). 
Musical Interests (percentiles). 
Social Service Interests (percentiles). 
Clerical Interests (percentiles). 
C Ego Strength (raw scores). 
E Dominance (raw scores). 

F Surgency (raw scores). 
Conscientiousness (raw scores). 
H Extraversion (raw scores) 
I Sensitivity (raw scores). 
L Paranoid Tendency (raw scores). 
M Unconventionality (raw scores). 
N Sophistication (raw scores) 
O Anxiety (raw scores). 

Q1 Radicalism (raw scores). 
Q2 Self-sufficiency (raw scores). 

: Q3 Self-control (raw scores). 

: Q4 Id Pressure (tenseness) (raw scores). 


thought t 


percentages of the home-backgrounds of the students in the four colleges. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Social Group 


College 1 


TABLE 1 


OF THE STUDENTS IN THB Four COLLEGES, 


College 2 College 3 College 4 


Professional O 
. Intermediate O 
. Skilled O. 
Partly-skilled O, *.... 
Unskilled O. 


The samples for Groups I, IV and V were not satisf 


give some indication of trends. 


correlations were again obtained as for the colleges. 


: A Cyclothymia v. Schizothymia (raw scores). 
(15) Sixteen Personality Factors : 


(16) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(17) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(18) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(19) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(20) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(21) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(22) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(23) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(24) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(25) Sixteen Personality Factors : 
(26) Sixteen Personality Factors : 


the degree of association 
erefore the mean scores and standard devia- 
moment correlations between Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
1, 2, 3, and 14-28, inclusive. Since the colleges 
nd were quite independent of each other, there 
hing marks awarded in each college were of the 
the results of each college were, 
hat because of the comparatively 
ause of the large number of grants 
ocio-economic differences among the 
refore, classified into Social Groups, 
pations, and the results were 
Table 1 gives a summary in 


actory statistically, but they 
English groups III and IV were combined 
throughout. The mean scores, standard deviations and product-moment 
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II].—STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


The findings of the present investigation corroborate the evidence of 
earlier research in other countries and emphasise its relevance to work in 
Ireland. No one pattern of successful teacher was found and there were 
appreciable differences among the students of the different training colleges. 


(i) Intelligence. 
Table 2 shows the mean AH5 score and the standard deviation of each of the 


four colleges and each of the social groups. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORE AND STANDARD Deviation on AH5 INTELLIGENCE TEST. 


Social Group 


II. (Irish) 

III. (Irish) 

IV. (Irish) 

II. (English) 

III and IV. (English) 


Though the difference in the means of the different colleges and social 
groups was slight, the trend was not unexpected. Colleges 2 and 3 are the Irish 
grant-aided colleges, where school certificate results are the most heavily 
weighted factors in selection ; with a good school certificate entrance is com- 
paratively easy. In these samples at least the results of the school certificate 
examination would seem to be a fairly stable indicator of general intelligence. 
In College 1, where less weight is given to school certificate qualifications, the 
AH5 score was somewhat lower. Contrary to what was expected, no distinctive 
differences were found among the social groups. 

The mean AH5 scores placed these students below the middle of a university 
student population, in the D and E groups, though the entire range of scores 
was 10-57. as against the university students’ range of 13-62, as given in the 


AH5 Test Manual. 


CORRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE WITH TEACHING MARK. ’ 

Correlations between intelligence test results and the teaching mark, both 
positive and negative, were found to be insignificant in all the colleges and in all 
the social groups. There was a difference, however, between the mean scores 
of the six A teachers and that of the four failures in teaching: the mean score 
of the former group was 28-3, that of the latter 24-5. 


(ii) Personality. J 
The graphed results of the fifteen Personality Factors (Tarpey, 1963) gave 


a clear picture of the wide variation in personality among the students of the 
different colleges, again confirming the evidence of earlier research. In spite of 
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this great variety, however, the general pattern was normal and certain points 
of agreement were noted : 


High Scores: (a) on Factor C, emotional stability. “ Individuals having to 
adjust to difficulties thrown upon them from outside, e.g., teachers, score 


above average on C.” (Manual). (b) On Factor F, surgency. High F scores 
indicate gay, enthusiastic personalities. 


Low Scores: (a) On Factor L. L- suggests adaptable, trustful, tolerant 
people. (b) On Factor N. N- indicates naive, simple, forthright individuals. 
(c) On Q1, indicating conservatism. 


Average Scores: (a) On Factor A, cyclothymia v. schizothymia. (b) On G, 
superego strength, conscientiousness. (c) On O, an anxiety measure. 


College 1 had the highest mean score on C, emotional stability and the lowest 
on E, suggesting submissiveness, and on Q1, suggesting conservatism, scores 
which correlated significantly and positively. 

College 2, the men’s college, was lowest on O, anxiety, 
factors which correlated positively and significantly in all groups ; lowest also 
on I, indicating realism, and on M, indicating practicalness, but highest on E, 
dominance and on L-suggesting adaptability. 


College 3 had the highest score on F, surgency, 
though this score was still on the lower end of the sc. 
suggesting shyness, L- suggesting adaptability and 

College 4, the group of En 
emotionally, but scored hi 
anxiety ; on M indicating 
adventurousness. 


Social Groups : The scores for the English groups were on the whole much 
higher than those for the Irish groups. Irish Social Group IV and English 
Groups III and IV combined, both seemed to be less stable, more assertive and 
aggressive and yet more conservative than the others, English Group IV also 
showed as more bohemian, more casual and more expedient, differences in the 
Irish groups on the whole being less pronounced. The samples for Group IV, 
however, were too small for any valid generalisations to be made. 


and on Q4, in pressure, 


and on Q2, self-sufficiency, 
ale ; and was lowest on H-, 
N- indicating naivete. 

glish students, seemed to be the least stable 
ghest on I, indicating tendermindedness ; on O, 
unconventionality ; on Q4 in pressure; and on H 


CORRELATION OF PERSONALITY FACTORS WITH THE TEACHING MARK. 

In spite of the apparently good personality pattern, little correlation was 
found between personality factors and the teaching mark. In Colleges 2, 3 and 
4, there was no significant correlation whatsoever of any personality factor with the 


teaching mark of these colleges. Table 3 shows the few significant correlations 
there were for College 1 and for the Social Groups. 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFCANT CORRELATIONS OF PERSONALITY Factors Witn TEACHING Marg. 


College 1 
=28 


I. Social Group II I. Social Group IIT 
N=53 N=30 


Factor A, r= —-442 Factor A, r= —-302 

Factor H—, r= —-408 Factor I, r= --329 

Factor G, r= + -446 Factor N, r= + -360 
Factor M, r= —-372 Factor Q3, r= + +382 
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Factor A measures the warm, sociable, easy-going person as contrasted with 
the more aloof, cold and rigid person, cyclothymia versus schizothymia. Cattell 
notes in the Manual that the highest ranking occupations on the A Factor are 
teaching and salesmanship ; teachers who have to adapt cheerfully to a lot of 
compromises with human failings and to take a ceaseless impact of emotional 
problems score high. The H Factor measures something similar to the A Factor : 
the overt, adventurous, uninhibited person as contrasted with the shy, timid, 
restrained person. These two factors correlated, positively and significantly in 
College 1. The mean score for Factor A was 11-642, S.D. 2-767 and for Factor 
H, 9-5, S.D. 4-204, i.e., average A and H-. 

It was not surprising to find a negative correlation between H- and the 
teaching mark: the H- individual reports himself to be intensely shy, con- 
vinced of his inferiority, slow and impeded in expressing himself, disliking 
occupations with personal contacts, preferring one or two close friends to large 
groups. It was surprising, however, to find a negative correlation between the 
A factor and the teaching mark. This may perhaps be explained, however, by 
the unusual 10 per cent. failure in this group, an occurrence which must neces- 
sarily distort the correlations. One of the failures scored 5 on the H factor, 
another 5 on G, but all had high scores on Factor A: 14, 15 and 17, while the 
average score of the A and B+ teachers was only 10. 

Correlation of the teaching mark with Factor G was expected and was also 
found by Hadley ; as reported in the Manual: “ The G person regards himself 
as correct in and a guardian of manners and morals.” 


Factor M shows a subtle personality pattern which, as the Manual says, is 
rather difficult to define. ‘‘ The M+ person has intense subjectivity and inner 
mental life. Although cheerful and irresponsible about practical matters, he 
actually has high internal spasmodic anxiety tensions.” Though the mean score 
of College 1 on this factor is not high, the correlation shows that the M-+ persons 
got the higher teaching marks. Cattell and Drevdagh (Manual) found this 
factor to distinguish the more creative artists and research workers. It also 
seems to distinguish the more creative teachers. 

In Social Group II, two negative correlations were found : with Factor A’ 
r=-—-302, and with Factor I-, r=-:329. Factor I- represents a “sort of 
tough, masculine, practical, mature, realistic (no-nonense) temperamental 
dimension.” This correlation agrees with the findings of Warbuerton, et al. 
(1963), where I++, tendermindedness, sensitivity, was positively correlated with 
success in teaching : here there is negative correlation with I-. 

In Social Group III, positive and significant correlations were found for 
Factors N- and Q3. Hadley (Manual) found that high N correlated negatively 
with teaching success. This is a dimension “ associated with a generalised 
mental alertness, health and efficiency, a factor tending to be significantly 
low in both the major forms of psychosis and in neurosis.” Even so, the Manual 
suggests that there is too much efficiency inN-+ individuals to tolerate people 
and their failings, and perhaps more natural warmth and liking for people in N- 
individuals. A high Q3 score suggests a well-integrated balanced personality, 
showing self-control, persistence, foresight, considerateness of others, con- 
scientiousness, qualities which are normally associated with teaching efficiency. 


(iii) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. ; 
The statistics here were worked on the raw scores, as it was felt that the 


percentiles were too closely grouped and involved a slight loss of information, 
The scores, ranging from —38 to 97, were found to be considerably lower tha, 
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the American norms, a result which agrees with the findings of Evans (1938). 
Table 4 shows the wide divergence in the scores of the different colleges and 
groups. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN, SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON M.T.A.I. 


Social Grgup 


II. 
ill. 


TABLE 5 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS Wiru M.T.A.I. 


College 2: T=-+ 374 
N=31 % as T 


z së T=+- +365 
SID kod erases T= + -440 


College 1: 
N=28 


Social Group III: Personality Factor L 
N=14 Personality Factor Q4 


_ No other significant correlations Were found in college 3 and none at all 
in college 4. No significant correlations were found between Intelligence and 
Attitude Inventory scores x 


These findings are difficult to in 
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The mean score for college 2 on Factor A is 11:29, S.D. 2-412 ; for O, 11- 
S.D. 3-611; and for Q4, 11-096, S.D. 4-913, the lowest scores of all four ae 
on these factors, O and Q4 showing internal correlation, r=-+--470. Lower O 
and Q4 scores indicate placid, self-assured, confident, serene, unfrustrated 
individuals, while lower A scores indicate cool, reserved and detached people ; 
the correlations here are not unexpected. The mean score for C is higher, 
however: 14-935, S.D. 3-775. This correlates negatively and significantly 
with O, r=—-415, and with Q4, r=--626. The correlation with the Inventory 
is r=—-406. 

Does this last correlation suggest that emotional stability is not an import- 
ant measure in the teacher attitude scale? The authors would not agree: It is 
not possible, of course, to generalise from this one sample. It points to the 
need for fuller investigation on the relation of the MTAI to the personality 
Questionnaire, comparable to that done for the MMPI in America (Gowan and 
Gowan, 1955 ; Moore, Cole 1957). Allen (1963), reporting some of the American 
research studies which have used the MTAI to advantage, suggests that good 

- use could be made on this side of the Atlantic of a scale similar in scope to the 


MTAI but adapted to conditions here. 


(iv) Interests. 


The Kuder Preference Interest Scores seemed to divide into two clusters : 


high Outdoor-Art-Music-Social Service scores _and low Clerical-Mechanical- 
Computational-Scientific-Persuasive scores. This was the pattern for all the 
colleges and for all the social groups. It was surprising to find the men lowest 
on outdoor, mechanical and scientific interests, and perhaps equally surprising 
to find them highest on literary and artistic interests, contrary to the general 


findings of recent research (Strong, 1943). 


CORRELATION OF INTEREST SCORES WITH TEACHING MARKS. 

The only significant correlations with the teachings marks were as follows : 
in college 1, Persuasive and Clerical interests correlated negatively, but signific- 
antly with the teaching mark ; in college 4, Mechanical Interests coitana 
positively, but Musical Interests negatively A there were nos a anaes ata 
for colleges 2 or 3. In college 1, Mechanical and Scient ie nia sone 
correlated positively with Intelligence, while in college 2, ni oori ereti 
correlated negatively. All other correlations were insignisican’ R g 
indicate and confirm the findings of previous zesearch that D T FR % 
interests is of little prognostic value in the selection of students for tram g 
teachers (Evans, 1957). 


IV.—DIscussioNn. eee. 
The varyi nd rather contradictory correlations © the differen 
results with the teaching mark point to great diversity g ophion a es 
constitutes a good teacher. The following factors were toun 
relation with the criteria in at least three of the colleges : 
MTAI: Positive for all four colleges, significant for colleges 2 and 3: 
significant for college 1. 


Factor M: Positive for all Irish colleges, 

Factor Q2 : Positive but insignificant for all Irish colleges. 
Factor Q4: Positive but insignificant for all Irish colleges. 
Factor N: Positive but insignificant for three colleges. 
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FactorI: Positive but insignificant for three colleges. 
Factor L: Positive but insignificant for all women’s colleges. 
Factor Q1 : Negative but insignificant for all Irish colleges. 
Factor O: Negative but insignificant for the women’s colleges. 


FactorG: Negative but insignificant for three 
significant for college 1. 


Scientific Interests : Pésitive but insignificant for three colleges. 
Literary Interest : Positive but insignificant for three colleges. 
Social Service Interest : Positive but insignificant for three colleges. 
Mechanical Interest : Positive but insignificant for three colleges. 
Some slight variations were foun 
Intelligence, MTAI, Factors G and 
positively, but insignificantly, 


Q1, O, Persuasive and Social 
insignificantly with it. 


These results are in essence the same as those fou 


(Evans, 1952, 1953 ; Warburton, et al., 1963). It should be noted that the vital 
factor with which the test scores have been correlated in these investigations is 
the teaching mark. This mark is in a sense a prognosis, a forecast or prophecy, 
of how those in charge think the student will turn out as a teacher. All 
prophecies are, of course, somewhat hazardous. The apparent lack of significant 
relationship between this mark and the other dimensions of intelligence, person- 
ality, attitudes and interests may be a valuable commentary on the teaching 
mark itself. There is the possibility that the teaching mark, is an unreliable 
ective measure, and subjective type 
n to be less valid and reliable than 
The mark as used at present is an 
nt the observers’ qualitative assess- 
measurement seems to be called for 
if satisfactory statistical correlations are to be obtained. 

But there is also another possibility : assuming that the teaching mark is 
valid and reliable, or even moderately objective, the lack of correlation with 
test results would seem to indicate that the test results are not good forecasters, 
at least in these islands. Further research is obviously needed. 


colleges, but positive and 


d common to Social Groups II and III: 
Q2, and Musical Interests correlated 
with the teaching mark; and Factors H, F, 
Service Interests correlated negatively, but 


nd by other investigators 
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first year and then again in their third year. Significant decreases in response 


ed. The movement away from 
religion appeared to be more common among women and Nonconformist and 


members of devout regligious denominations, as mentioned above. The hypo- 
thesis that students reading scientific subjects at the university are more 
likely to decline in their religious activities and attitude than are students 
reading other subjects was not conclusively confirmed by the findings reported. 


I.—IntRopuction. 
Durine recent years there has been considerable discussion about the religious 
beliefs and practices of university students in this co 
have been concerned with the effects, if any, 
courses upon the students’ religious attitudes 


, random interviewing and 
intuition seem to suggest the students are doing (Furlong, 1961 ; Stacey, 1962). 


It is true that some investigators have made incidental studies of students’ 


eat nd adolescents (Moreton, 
1944 ; Hilliard, 1959 ; Goldman, 1962 ; Wright, 1962 ; Hyde, 1963). Attempts 
e especially efforts to assess 
on the students’ religious 
of some interest. 

(1962, 1963) report an investigation into 
factors with which differences in the religious attitudes and activities of 
university students may be associated, notably, year of study, course of study 
being followed, age, denominational upbringing or affiliation and sex. The 
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method then used, however, was cross-sectional, that is, changes during the 
years at university were assessed by comparing the responses of samples of 
students from different year groups. The present paper is an account of an 
effort made (Robertshaw, 1963) to study changes in religious attitudes and 
practices among students over their years at the university by the more satis- 
factory and realistic longitudinal or ‘ follow-up method. 


II.—METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 


In February, 1961, a proportionate, stratified random sample of 500 was 
taken from the 3,000 full-time students there then were at the University of 
Sheffield. This sample included 141 students then in their first year at the 
university. Of these, only 112 survived into their third year. In December, 
1962, these students were circulated with (a) an attitude scale for measuring 
religious attitudes in a university population, and (b) a questionnaire about 
typical religious practices and belief. These were exactly the same in form as 
those they had completed twenty-one months earlier. The full scale and 
questionnaire, together with details concerning the construction and scoring of 
the scale and evidence of its reliability, validity and unidimensionality are 
given by the authors (1963, 1964). As before, a covering explanatory letter 
and a stamped, addressed envelope for reply were sent to each student. After 
two follow-up letters, 106 students returned properly completed scales and 
questionnaires, which gives the satisfactory response rate of 95 per cent, The 
replies of the first year students to the 1961 survey were then reanalysed so as 
to exclude both the twenty-nine students who had since left the university and 
the six students who did not complete the forms a second time. In this way, 
the replies of the same students to the same attitude scale and questionnaire at 
two different stages of their university careers could be directly compared. 

Finally, copies of the scale and questionnaire were given to a group of 
eighty-three third-year students at a Sheffield Training College. It was thought 
that such a group of students would be likely to be similar to the university 
students on such variables as age and educational background and, therefore, 
that a comparison of their responses with those of the third year university 
students might prove interesting. Unfortunately, the proportions of the two 
sexes within the two groups were very different, the training college group 
containing a much higher percentage of women than the university group. 
As sex is known to be an important determinant of religious attitude and 
behaviour, comparisons were, therefore, possible only within the sexes. 


JII.—STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


(a) Changes within the whole university sample. 

Table 1 shows the percentages of students reporting at the two 
different dates the six different types of religious activity and belief with which 
the questionnaire deals. The significance test used was the McNemar test for 
the significance of changes, which Siegel (1956, p. 63) recommends as particularly 
suitable for data of the present kind. The significance of changes by the students 
in their attitudes scale scores are also shown in Table 1. The test used was the 
Wilcoxon matched pairs signed ranks test (Siegel, 1956, p. 75). This showed 
that the number and size of decreases in scale scores since 1961 was significantly 
greater than the number and size of increases, even though the median scale 


Scores at the two dates were very similar. 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ RESPONSES IN First YEAR AND THIRD YEAR. 
(N=106) 


Percentage, Percentage, 
Religious Activity March, December, Significance 
1961 1962 


Hold Religous Belief 76 p<:05 


Say Private Prayers 63 N.S. 


Attended Church 48 N.S. 


Active Church Members 42 p< 005 


Say Daily Prayers 32 


| Member of Student Religious 
Society 


Changes in Attitude Scale Scores 


(0) Changes and responses within the sexes. 


Tables 2 and 3 show the percentages of male and female university 
students reporting at the two dates six different kinds of religious activity and 
belief. Similar comparison data are shown for the sample of third-year training 
college students. The significance of changes by the university students in their 
attitude scale scores are also included. The significance tests used for assessing 
changes over time within the questionnaire and scale were the same as those 
mentioned above for the whole university sample. In the last column of the 
two tables are shown the result of testing for significance differences between the 
responses of the third year university and the third-year training college students, 
chi-square being used for the questionnaire findings and the median extension 
test for the scale scores. 

A further result was that in March, 1961, the women university students 
were significantly more religious than the men, both on all six indices of religious 
practice and belief and in their median scale scores. But by December, 1962, 
the women were significantly more religious than the men only in saying private 
prayers ; nor were the men’s and women’s median scale scores significantly 
different at the later date. In contrast, within the sample of third-year training 
college students, there were significant sex differences in terms both of median 


scale scores and of religious belief, church attendance and active church member- 
ship. 


(c) Changes within Faculties, 


The changes found for the whole sample in the six categories of religious 
activity (see Table 1) were confined mainly to students within the 
Faculties of Arts and of Pure Science, those observed within the Faculties of 
Medicine and Applied Science being negligible. But none of the changes within 
the Faculty of Pure Science amounted to a significant decline and only one 
within the Faculty of Arts, that of active church membership (p< -05). Similar 
findings resulted from an analysis of the changes in attitude scale scores within 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF MALE STUDENTS’ RESPONSES IN FIRST YEAR AND THIRD YEAR AT 
UNIVERSITY AND IN THIRD YEAR AT TRAINING COLLEGE. 


University Students (N=79) Training College 
Students (N=26) 


Percentage| Percentage 
Religious Activity March, | December,| Signific- Percentage| Signific- 
1961 1962 ance ance 


Hold Religious Belief -. 65 N.S. 73 N.S. 


Say private prayers -- N.S. 77 p< 05 


Attended Church N.S. 42 N.S. 


Active Church Members k 15 N.S. 
31 N.S. 


Say daily prayers 


Member of Student Re- N.S. 
ligious Society S. 8 


Changes in Attitude Scale Scores Difference N.S. 
in Median 


scale 
scores. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF FEMALE STUDENTS’ RESPONSES IN First YEAR AND THIRD YEAR AT 


UNIVERSITY AND IN THIRD YEAR AT TRAINING COLLEGE. 


University Students (N=27) Training College 
Students (N=57) 


Percentage| Percentage A = 
Religious Activity March, December,| Signific- Percentage| Signific- 
1961 1962 sance ance 


p<:05 95 p<'01 


Hold Religious Belief .- 92 75 
89 81 N.S. 89 N.S. 
65 N.S. 


Say private prayers ..-- 


Attended Church 70 56 N.S. 
p< 02 46 N.S. 


Active Church Members 67 41 
44 N.S. 32 N.S. 


Say daily prayers 52 


Members of Student Re- 
ligious Society ae 48 p<-05 12 N.S. 


Changes in Attitude Scale Scores N.S. Difference N.S. 
in Median 


scale 
scores. 
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the faculties. Use of the Wilcoxon test showed that the number and size of 
decreases in scale scores was significantly greater than the number and size 
of increases only within the Faculty of Arts (p< -05). For the interpretation of 
these findings, it should be borne in mind that the proportions of men and 
women students within the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science and Medicine were 


approximately 14:1, 3:1 and 4:1, and that there were no women students 
at all within the Faculty of Applied Science. 


(2) Changes within denominations, 


1 ns | xes between the three 
light and not Statistically significant, 


IV.—Discussion oF RESULTS, 


Argyle (1958) has summarised a number of investi 
m to show that ivi 


eg 


c f university education, in 
itself and of whatever kind, produces this decline, F. or 


with attendance at the university might be responsible. One such factor is age. 
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Argyle (1958) mentions several British and American studies, which show a 
decrease in many different kinds of religious activity between the ages of 18 and 
30; similarly, one of the writers’ earlier investigations (1962) revealed a tendency 
for older university students to be significantly less religious on four of the 
questionnaire indices than were younger students. Without a control group from 
the general population matched with the university students for such important 
variables as age and similarity of previous educational background, no firm 
conclusion can be drawn from the present study concerning the extent to which 
the changes reported are the result of the students’ experiences at the university. 
The sample of training college students could have been regarded as such a 
control group, if questionnaire and attitude scale data from them in their first 
year had been available. But, as matters stand, comparison of their scores in 
the third year with those of similar university students (as shown in Tables 2 
and 3 above) shows very few significant differences. This could be interpreted 
as suggesting that a university education, as such, has little effect on the 
students’ regligious activities and attitudes. On the other hand, particular kinds 
of subjects studied within the university may make a difference. Robertshaw 
(1963) interviewed the twenty-four students whose attitude scale scores had 
most increased or decreased over the two years ; the interview schedule used was 
designed to elicit from the students those factors which had, in their opinion, 
primarily brought about the changes in their religious attitudes. As might be 
expected, for both groups of students the influence of friends and of discussions 
emerged as the single, most important determinant of change. But the effect 
of subject of study at the university was mentioned by none of those who had 
increased their scale scores, whereas it was thought to be a major influence by 
over half those who had decreased their scale scores; the subject of study 
mentioned was always a scientific one. : 

Within the sample, the most interesting results are those which show that 
the women university students have, over the two years, moved away from 
religion more than have the men. Tables 2 and 3 show that the men nay 
declined significantly on only one of the seven indices of religious activity an 
attitude, but that the women have done so on three. Moreover, by the third year, 
the women university students are significantly more religious than the men on 
only one index of religious behaviour, whereas in the first year all ie ha th hae 
revealed significant sex differences. This finding may be contras thei dices 
for the third year training college students, among whom four of the irs A 
showed significant differences between men and women. It is temp pe a 
conclude that most of the decrease in religious activity shown for the w 
sample of university students in Table 1 is attributable to the women rather 
than to the men students. 4 ae 

The marked reduction found in differences between the sexes in religions 
behaviour and attitude over years at the university is surprising and aes 
ted. Argyle (1958) has shown that one of the most firmly established gener s 
tions about religious behaviour is that women are more religious than niet 
many different criteria ; and the writers have shown that this tendency certan a 
holds true of their earlier sample of students (1962, 1963). Clearly, apn cate fi 
explanation of the relatively greater decline by the women university pa Ae 
their religious practices can be given on the basis of the present data, alt on of 
Possible hypothesis is that this trend may be accounted for as a Pia le 
increasing conformity to the lower group religious norm of a Leena Faia 
community. But what seems most to be needed at present are au an rs 
ine whether this tendency is true of larger groups of women stu! 
number of different universities. 
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Analysis of the changes within Faculties revealed that only students within 
the Faculty of Arts showed any significant decreases in religious practice and 
attitude, and this is very probably explained by the fact that this Faculty con- 
tained the largest proportion of women students. Apart, perhaps, from the 
interview findings, no firm evidence emerged to support the tendency reported in 
the 1961 cross-sectional investigation for students within the Faculty of Pure 
Science to become less religious over their years at the university. Certainly, 
all categories of religious activity and attitude within this Faculty showed a 
decline, but none of these was statistically significant, so that the most than can 
be said is that these data neither confirm nor refute the earlier findings. The 
interview data referred to earlier can be regarded as, at most, suggestive. 


Many American studies, for example, those by Allport, Gillespie and 
Young (1948), Telford (1950), Brown and Lowe (1951) and Gilliland (1953) 
have shown that Roman Catholic students tend to be m 
different criteria than do students belonging to other 
writers in their earlier papers referred to above confirmed 
their sample ; they also found that N. 


gious than Church of England students, but significantly less religious 
than the Roman Catholics. A simila 


, 
ore religious on many 
denominations. The 


denominations are very small, especially for the Roman Catholics, so that no 
certain conclusions can be drawn. 


V.—CONCLUSIONS. 


r, the present data, although consistent with the 

. ourse within the Faculty of Pure 
Science may make the students less religious than previously, do not conclusively 
milarly, the results reported are not 
ersity education in itself results in a 
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findings reported above amongst larger samples of students from a representative 
range of universities and efforts to check any changes found against suitable 


control groups. 
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THE APPLICATION OF PIAGET’S SCHEMA OF OPERA- 
TIONAL THINKING TO RELIGIOUS STORY DATA BY 
MEANS OF THE GUTTMAN SCALOGRAM 


By R. J. GOLDMAN 
(University of Reading) 


Summary. A research into children’s capacity to understand religious con- 
cepts was designed on a clinical interview basis. A standardised procedure was 


nd stories and administered to 


and general results are discussed, together 
with the implications for a theory of 


(1) To ascertain a variety of religious concepts 
understanding of religious stories and activities 
the end of the 17th year. 


(2) To discover what sequences, if any, exist, by which the pupils’ levels of 
understanding progress. 


(3) To evaluate the logical processes used 
varyıng stages of development, taking Pia; 
of operational thinking as a compar 


(4) To examine what factors may influence religious thinking, especially the 
gious affiliation of child and parents, chronological 


which are central to any 
from the age of 6 years to 
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selected as those which invoked the most widely used religious concepts in 
children’s thinking. The drawings, designed as a structured projective tech- 
nique, are not the concern of this article and we will concentrate upon the story 
results. The final selection of stories was Moses and the Burning Bush, The 
Crossing of the Red Sea, and the Temptations of Jesus, all recommended at 
practically all ages by some Agreed Syllabuses. The stories were played on a 
tape recorder to individual children and their responses to questions after 
each story were noted down verbatim. Twenty children, used as a pilot sample, 
were tested, revisions were made and the final form of the test administered to a 
sample of two hundred children. 

Sampling was upon a stratified random basis and procedures designed to 
ensure as typical a distribution as possible in terms of age, sex, ability, home 
background and religious (or non-religious) affiliation. Pre-testing had revealed 
that children below the age of six were not responsive to the test situation and 
the sample, therefore, began at 6, with ten boys and ten girls in each year, with 
a median age of 6 months between years. Table 1 shows distribution by ability. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE IN YEAR AGE Groups AND MEAN AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 


SCORES. 


I.Q. Range 


77—140 
79—132 
79—146 
76—140 
78—144 
77—140 
78—140 
76—140 
76—140 
91—140 
104—140 
110—137 


Total I.Q. incl. 15—17 «essence ert” 


Total I.Q., exclusive 15—17 etem 


Th e A constitutes the main sampling problem. 
ET T n a ence’ would predominate in a selection 


The variable of ‘ after leaving school influ predomi r | 
of adolescents representing the normal curve of the distribution of intelligence, 
since practically all those of lowest ability left school at the first opportunity. 
The lowest I.Q. noted in this age range remaining at school was 91, a few at 
103 to 105 and the rest ‘ superior.’ This, however, is to be expected since mostly 
those capable of profiting from Further ‘Education in an academic sense tend to 
stay on. It must be made clear, therefore, that the 15+ sample is included but 
does not meet the requirement of “typicality.’ There 1s a, slightly superior 
mean average score of girls’ intelligence quotients over boys’. 

An F test was applied to see whether, taking the widest difference of on 
ard deviations between the age groups, any significant difference cou R 
found. The widest difference between the standard deviations was in year 
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and 19 degrees of freedom is not significant at the 5 per cent. level. There is, 
therefore, no Statistically significant evidence against the hypothesis that the 


ences, therefore, in I.Qs. are unlikely to introduce bias between age group com- 
parisons. The exception is the 15-17 year-old sample. 


Since we are not using a completely random sample, most normal statistical 


to year. 


The typicality of religious affiliation (and non-affiliation) was attempted, 
as can be seen in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


THE RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION oF PUPILS IN THE SAMPLE. 


Gospel , 
Nothing 


It was clearly necessary to provide a controlled proportion in each year 
age group of the various church and non-church allegiances Possible. It was also 
evident that of attenders at Sunday School or Church the largest group would 
be Church of England, the next largest the Free Churches and the smallest 
would be the Gospel sects, such as Pentecostal, Adventist and Salvationist 
Churches. Roman Catholics are not included since they would normally be in 


These crude figures, however, conceal wide difference of frequency of 
attendance. ‘ Nothing,’ is the appellation given to a child who goes nowhere 
at present, has not been to Church or Sunday School for Over a year and who 
has neither parent a church-goer, a rather strin 
category. Figures for attenders may conceal the fact that a child calls himself 
C. of E., but only goes at Easter and 1s, to all purposes a very marginal member. 

A major problem in attempting to control the variable of Church or Sunday 
School attendance is the fact that from 11 years onwards there is a recognisable 
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trend of declining attendance. If this decline were to be re i 
sample, it would introduce variable factors, hence the see ese 
have been kept as constant as possible. No attempt will be made to generalise 
the results in terms of denominations since the numbers of each denomination 
are too small as separate samples and too many other variables are involved. 

Since occupational and social factors in the family may introduce a bias in 
the sample from year to year, fathers’ occupations were reduced to scores based 
upon the 1951 Census “ Classification of Occupations ” as 1 to 5. The median 
score for each year age group fathers’ occupations was 3-0, the total mean 
average score for all ages being 2-975. 

Sampling of schools and classes was varied to ensure that bias of particular 
schools and teachers was not introduced. All schools were State schools in 
urban areas in the West Midlands and Southern England. 


III.—FIVE QUESTIONS SCORED ON PIAGET'S OPERATIONAL THINKING SCHEMATA. 
Five questions were chosen to discern possible logical processes on the 

pupil’s religious thinking and evaluated on an operational scoring scale. These 

were : 

(1) “ Why was Moses afraid to look at God?” 

(2) “ Why was the ground, on which Moses stood, holy 

(3) “ How would you explain the bush burning, but not being burnt? ” 

(4) “How would you explain the dividing of the waters of the Red Sea?” 
) 


(5) “ Why wouldn’t Jesus turn the stone into bread? E 
n a seven-point scale (0-6) representing the 


structure of Piaget’s criteria of pre-operational, and operational thinking. The 


answers for each question were then sent separately to five independent judges 
to be scored on the same seven-point scale. Neither the investigator's scores nor 
he pupils were disclosed to the inde- 


the identity, sex, age, or other details of t y : k 
pendent judges in order to avoid, on the one hand, biased marking, and on t e 
other, ‘halo effect.’ All the independent judges chosen were acquainted with 
d on the following basis : 


a” 


The investigator scored them o: 


Piaget’s terminology. Scores were allocate 
Pre-operational answers ..--++eerssessrete eee Score 1 
Intermediate between pre-operational and concrete operational ‘ 3 
a E E T E aa a a eeewr® ainra oet AAN ae " 
Concrete operational answers ..-+++++rttr tty tee CO} A 
Intermediate between concrete and formal operational answers sag E 


Formal operational answers. e+ ++ eee rere : : 

Advanced formal operational answers ...+eseenrertntti ti? ` core 

The independent judges were specifically asked to evaluate on the Piagetian 
scale and not to evaluate the theological worth of the answers. 

When the independent judges’ score sheets were returned, a Pearson 
product-moment correlation-coefficient was computed between the investiga- 
tor’s scoring and the independent judge’s scoring of 200 answers to the one 
question. 

The standard deviation of the differences between examiners is & useful 
Measure of the reproducibility of marks. It allows for the average differences F 
the number of marks between examiners. It can be interpreted in ee Ge 
First, 95 per cent. of the time two examiners should agree about the na ane 
&lven to a particular response to be within +2 of these standard devi : 
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difference in marks between the children. Thus, in item 4 where the S.D. of 
differences in marks is highest at 0-823, 95 per cent. of the time the investigator 


and the independent judge should agree to within about +2x 0-823, that is 
1-646 marks. 


TABLE 3 


INTER-ScoRER RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS. 


Correlation S.D. of 
Coefficients > 4 $ 


Differences 


This is also brought out in the number of agreements and disagreements 
set out in detail in Table 3, When we consider that many of the discrepancies 
1n scoring are repeated many times, the results appear to be satisfactory. The 


overall results appear to indicate that the items were capable of being objectively 
scored. 


Where there were discrepancies of scoring between the investigator and the 
independent jud 


ge on any pupil’s response, the ‘ average’ between them was 
allocated as the final score. Where only a 1 point diff 


the higher score was allocated. This leads to a sligh 
wards, but its effect is very small. 


erence was evident, then 
t inflation of scoring up- 


IV.—THE GUTTMAN SCALING. 


The sample of 200 subjects and the items of the test were so arranged that 
scale analysis could be applied to the data. The technique of scale analysis can 
be used with qualitative data and has been applied, in the main, to the measure- 


ment of attitudes and opinions. Peel (1959) suggests that Guttman’s scalogram 


analysis can be used to express the discrimination of the Piaget schema in the 


case of logical judgments, as a coefficient of reproducibility taking chronological 
age, mental age and total level as criteria. A single item may be evaluated in 
this way, or any number of items may be combined, to see whether they form a 


single scaleable universe, The technique has been described by Guttman 
(1944 and 1947) and Stouffer and Guttman (1950) 


, for example, by Coltham 
(1960) in evaluating children’s understanding of historical terms. The scores 


can also be arranged in order of chronological age, mental age, or in order of 
total scores (total rank order). 
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We would expect that if levels of insi 
ght are related to mental age, the 
Scones would move gradually from left to right, i.e., from lower scores OE 
oren so that the familiar parallelogram of scores would occur. With this ideal 
R the reproducibility can be said to be 100 per cent. Usually, the 
RR — is > from perfect. In other words, some children of low mental 
re higher than some of those of superior mental age, and the id 
parallelogram does not occur. 4 £ on 
Š To improve reproducibility expressed as a coefficient, it is legitimate to 
ombine categories of scores. Guttman, (1947), elaborates the reasons for this: 
“Tt has seldom been found that an item with four or five categories 
is regarded as distinct. One reason for this is the verbal habits of people... 
(they may) have essentially the same position in the basic continuum, but 
differ on an extraneous factor of verbal habits. By combining categories, 
minor extraneous variables of this kind can be minimised.” (p. 256). 
This proved to be necessary with the five selected items and the scores of 
our of them were combined in the following manner : i 
Scores 0, 1 and 2 were combined to score 1. 
Scores 3 and 4 were combined to score 2. 
Scores 5 and 6 were combined to score 3. 
The one exception was item 2, where score 0, 1 and 2 were combined, 4, 5 and 6 
were combined, and score 3 stood alone as a final intermediate category. 
In calculating coefficients of reproducibility and evaluating their significance 
several rules were observed, based upon Guttman’s criteria. These were : 
a No category shall have more error in it than non-error ” (Guttman, 1947. 
P. Ns 


(ii) “ To avoid spuriously high coefficients of reproducibility due to very high 
frequency in one category, only those co-efficients are regarded as satis- 
factory which have the best distribution of marginal frequencies.” (Gutt- 


man, 1947, p. 260). 

(iii) When less than ten items are used and combined, “ it may not be safe to 
assume that the universe is scalable if all the items must be dichotomised 
in order to obtain high reproducibility ; at least some would be retainable 
in trichotomised form in order to make the inference plausible ” (Stouffer, 
1950, p. 117). 

(iv) “ Where items are combined, an 
mised, some dichotomies should 
spuriously high “reproducibility.” 


d some are trichotomised and some dichoto- 
have marginals close to 50 : 50 to avoid 


V.—THE RESULTS. 
F hnique, 
For the five questions, scored and scaled on the Guttman tec 
Coefficients of reproineibility were calculated. For typical responses, re 
Appendix. Guttman, in scaling attitude questionnaires, SVs Peel (19 
` insisted upon a minimum of 85 per cent. Guttman’s condition 1s very string- 
E and not often met, and in this work (scaling logical judgments) we mebi ae 
he Neg per cent. is a reasonable figure to take.” The view 1S taken hes t p 
= icient of reproducibility which approaches or meets Peele p d 
yautement is sufficient to justify the existence of sequences in thinking, 
Pon the scoring criteria given. 
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The 75 per cent. requirement is particularly appropriate in this investiga- 
tion, since no attempt has been made to move the cutting lines up and down, 
and so ignoring the marginal frequencies, as is permissible in attitude scaling. 
The coefficients of reproducibility reported are obtained from a very rigorous 


application of scaling techniques and tend, therefore, to be on the conservative 
side. 


Table 4 shows coefficients of reproducibility achieved for individual items 
and combined on the criteria of chronological age, mental age and total scores. 


TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS OF REPRODUCIBILITY ON CRITERIA OF CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGE 
AND ON TOTAL Score. 


Criterion Combined Total 
Categories Errors 
1 2 8 


Cutting 
Lines 


Chron. Age : 


Item 1 32 :6 and 13:6 


42 :10 and 12:3 
32 :8 and 12: 10 
34 i :6and 13:6 
40 :6and 13:6 


Totals 


Mental Age : 


Item 1 


: 11 and 14:2 
:2 and 12:8 
:6 and 13:5 
$ 10Jand 14i: 2 
: 10gand 14): 2 


Since there is a variety of data, a different level of word-understanding, 
and other differences in each story, it seems legitimate to take the highest score 
in all five items and scale them against the usual criteria. The same trends, with 
slightly higher reproducibility are evident in Table 5. 


The mean average level of operational thinking is a slightly better indicator 
than a pupil’s highest score, and can be seen in Table 6. No reproducibility is 
calculated against the criterion of total score for mean average score since by 
the nature of the computation, the result is bound to be 100 per cent. 
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TABLE 5 


Corr soe 
EFFICIENTS OF REPRODUCIBILITY WHEN HIGHEST SCORES ARE SCALED. 


Combined 


Criterion Categories 
3 


Frequency 


Chronological Age 


Mental Age 


Total Score 


TABLE 6 


COEFFICIENTS OF REPRODUCIBILITY WHEN MEAN AVERAGE SCORES ARE SCALED. 


Combined x % 
4 Coeffic. of 


Criterion Categories 
1 3 D Reprod. 


Frequency 


Chronological Age 


Mental Age 


onal thinking is least marked by 
est arrangements of tied 


The development of sequences of operati 
e of thinking, 


nl age and most marked by total score when the b 
inti sismade. This validates Piaget’s general structure or sequence 
hree stages, as applied to the pupil’s thinking about religion. 

rmly established as peculiar to any given 
lines in Table 4 indicate some interesting 
t, where the majority of children appear to 
The beginning of the phase of concrete 
items, within the general age ‘ area ” sug- 


Sested by Piaget, but as with Lodwick (1958), there is a variation of each pupil, 
item to item. This appears to vary 


S A a 
SiE ean slight and sometimes large, from 1 t t 
mental a level of difficulty posed by the data used in each story. Taking the 
tend t ages as more accurate indicators of boundaries, we may note that pupils 

o arrive at the concrete operational stage very early in item 3 (M.A. 6 : 6) 


where the burning bush miracle is discussed ; late in item 1 (M.A. 7: 11) and 
f God and concepts of control of nature are 
: 2) and item 5 (M.A. 8 : 10) where 

e central. 


xO s : . p 
ncepts of ‘holy’ and ideas of temptation and messiahship ar J 
ations in the last story (M.A. 8:10) is 


perly belong to the secondary school 


thes ee no age ranges can be fi 
rat dic e or the sequence, the cutting 
a ag of boundaries of though 
Bien into a higher type of thinking. 

‘ations tends to be on these five 


evel, 
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A simiiar pattern is discernible where the stage of propositional thinking or 
formal operations is reached. Taking mental age recorded in item 2 (M.A. 12 : 8) 
is, however, somewhat misleading, since here a different combination of cate- 
gories had to be made and scores 4, 5 and 6 (intermediate propositional thinking— 
score 4—and full propositional thinking—scores 5 and 6) were brought together. 
This means that M.A. 12:8 is only a boundary indicator between concrete 
operations and intermediate thinking, where propositional thinking is attempted, 
but is still limited by concrete elements and does not attain full formal operations. 
With this one exception we can see in item 3 


; ; (M.A. 13:5) that the earlier 
propositional thinking becomes evident ; and the other three items all reveal a 


boundary at about 14:2. Again, the level of difficulty offered by the data may 
be one hypothesis by which this may be explained. 

These findings on the beginning: 
stantiate Peel’s findings (1961) “ 
capacity to set up possibilities to account for events 
mere describing, before the age of 13 plus.” Peel’s furt 


New Jersey, on story data, yields a general boundar 
thetical thinking from a mean avera; 


story data involved. 

The five questions assessed by psychologists on Piagetian criteria were also 
assessed by theologians on theological criteria. A product moment correlation 
coefficient produced the following results : 


TABLE 7 


CORRELATION BETWEEN OPERATIONAL AND THEOLOGICAL SCORES. 


In all cases the standard deviation of the differences is satisfactory. The two 
lowest correlation coefficients (items 3 and 4) both involve concepts of miracle 
where non-rational factors may exercise a stronger influence on thinking than 
in other questions. i 


VI.—CoNcLUSIONS. 

From the five items subjected to ‘ operational’ thinking criteria and the 

results calculated by means of the Guttman scalogram technique, the following 
general conclusions can be made. 


(1) Five rules were observed and all scaling resulted in suitable trichotom- 
ous sequences, both in the individual items and in the total scores. Few of the 
response categories (0-6) are independent since scalability was achieved only 
by combining categories to give three levels. 
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(2) An inspection of Table 4 will show that the threefold sequence is least 
marked by chronological age, and more marked by mental age. The best 
results occur when the criterion of total score is used, when the 75 per cent 
reproducibility requirement is easily met. 

__ (3). The same result is further evident with even higher levels of reproduci- 
bility when the highest scores and the mean average Scores in the five items are 
scaled. Highest score is felt to be a most suitable indicator of the pupil’s 
capacity or level of thinking and the threefold sequence is least marked by 
chronological age (C. of Rep. 65-5 per cent.), more marked by mental age (C. of 
Rep. 73-5 per cent.) and very marked by total score (C. of Rep. 80-5 per cent.). 

_ (4) While Guttman’s 85 per cent. criterion is not attained, results are 
sufficiently high to make the assumption that the five ‘ operational ’ items form a 
scale. Various variables appear to exist, such as age, ability, variations of 
motivation, familiarity and unfamiliarity with the data. 

(5) The dominant variable appears to be progress in the grasp of the 
material, or in levels of understanding, as structured by the three stages of 
operational thinking. This overall result appears to validate Piaget’s structure 
of pre-operational, concrete operational and formal operational thinking as 
applied to the realm of religious thinking. 

(6) While the three-stage sequence appears to be supported, the ages tend 
to vary from one item to another considerably. Mental age appears to be a 


sounder indication of ‘ boundaries ’ of thinking than chronological age. As the 


data and level of difficulty varies from item to item, the greatest proportion of 


children tend to achieve concrete operations anywhere between M.A. 6: 6 and 
8:10, and propositional-hypothetical thinking or formal operations between 
MA. 13:5 and M.A. 14:2. (One exception was noted as earlier, due to 
re-arrangement of categories). This latter boundary appears to substantiate 
Lodwick’s (1958) and Peel’s (1962) findings. These ages are only advanced 
tentatively, and as general “ areas rather than fixed lines of age to be crossed. 
The variability of ‘ within pupil performance ’ is considerable. 

(7) Correlations between the scoring of the same five operational items on 
psychological and theological criteria separately, are sufficiently high to assume 
that normal logical and rational processes occur in theological judgments, and 
that religious thinking can be developed by pupils only as far as their current 


levels of operational thought will allow. 


VII.— IMPLICATIONS. 

and other related research for education are dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Goldman, 1964 a and b) but the results of the five items 
subjected to a Guttman scaling on Piaget’s operational thinking criteria yield 
some interesting implications for a theory of religious cognition. 

First, the evidence appears to support a generalised theory of religious 
thinking as opposed to the concept of a religious faculty or instinct. Religious 
thinking appears to take place, within the Sey eee in the supernet d: 
accordi the same processes and methods of thinking as appie to other 
ene R therefore, be defined in this 


fields of experience. Religious thinking may, 2 i 
generalised sense as thinking applied to the area of experience we designate as 


religious, rather than a specific faculty, drive or instinct. This is not to deny 
that religion is a * natural’ activity of man, but rather bases religious thought 


upon a more realistic theory. 


The implications of this 
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Second, the age levels cited and interpreted as general areas when higher 
levels of thought become possible would seem to sustain the assumption that 
religious thinking is secondary in character, based upon the normal mental 
development of children in terms of the primary ingredients of sensation, 
perception and conceptual thinking. Since religious thinking is essentially an 
interpretation of experience, children must have lived long enough, have had 
sufficient primary mental stimulation and perceptual activity, and developed 
some capacity for propositional thought (Piaget’s formal operational level) 
before the profound truths of religion can be understood at an insightful level. 


Thirdly, the results further reinforce the problems posed by religious 
language, which is a secondary language, using metaphor, simile, analogy, and 
parable as its dominant forms. Until the original experiences of which biblical 
stories speak in these terms can be understood, the inferences drawn from them 
in describing religious truth will be distorted or misunderstood. 


Finally, in terms of the Piagetian schema of pre-operational, concrete 
operational, and formal operational thinking, the limitations and the possi- 
bilities of these stages would appear to provide support for the evidence of this 
investigator (1964 b) that children pass through religious conceptual stages 
designated as pre-religious, sub-religious and religious. Whether the final stage 
is achieved or endures through adolescence seems to depend upon whether 


adolescents are able and willing to apply the higher levels of formal operations 
to religion. 
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IX.—Aprenpix. 
Story A: MOSES AND THE BURNING Busu (Exođus iii, 1-6). 

A man called Moses was one day looking after a flock of sheep in a rather lonely 
place, close to a mountain. Suddenly, an angel appeared to Moses in a flame of fire, 
out of the middle of a bush. The curious thing was that the fire w as burning away, 
but the bush itself wasn’t burnt. 

Moses said to himself, “I must go and look at it closer, to sce why the bush isn’t 
burned.” Now when God saw Moses come nearer to the bush, God called out from 
the middle of the bush, “ Moses! Moses! ” and Moses, not knowing who it was 
calling, said, “ Here I am.” 
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And God said, “ C 

iai I , Come no closer and take off your shoes. You ar i 

a 7 Broni: Then God spoke again and said, “ I am your en eer es 

eS men like Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” pre 
en Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look at God. 


Qriasion 1: “ Why was Moses afraid to look at God ? ” 
pb realer e E : “ He hadn’t spoken politely to God.” 
b . operational answer : “ Moses thought God would chase him out of the 
Fon holy ground because he hadn’t taken off his s 
ormal operational answer : “ The awesomeness an 
make Moses feel like a worm by comparison.” 


Jucsti = ke 
g enon 2: “ Why was the ground on which Moses stood holy ? ” 
e-operational answer: “ Beacause there was grass on it.” 


rye os operational answer : “Tt was where God was standing.” 
: How did that make it holy? “ Because the holy would go down through God’s 


= feet into the ground and make it holy.” 
ormal operational answer : “ The presence of God would hallow it like a 
magnetic field. The magnetic field is everywhere but the pole is in one 

. spot. God is concentrated there.” 

Gesn 3: “ How would you explain the bush burning but not being burnt ? ” 
ve-operational answer : “ Some bad men and boys came and lit it again. The 

a flowers, leaves and branches weren't burnt because they are up high.” 
‘oncrete operational answer : “ God was protecting it with some watery spirit 


stuff.” 
Formal operational answer : “ Instead of God appearing in 
es but it wasn’t really. 


a bush. It seemed to be to his ey' 
mean? “He could have imagined it in his mind.” 


Story B: Crossinc THE Rep Sea (Exodus xiv). 
the Once, long ago, there lived in Egypt @ people who were cal! 
cows were made to work as slaves by the Egyptians. The Israelites 

y cruelly, until their leader-—Moses—persuaded the Egyptian kin: 


slaves go free. 
maaa Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, across the desert for many miles, 
ed, at last they camped on the shore of the Red Sea. Mi anwhile, the king of Egypt 
he changed his mind, and was very angry that he had let the slaves 80 free. SO 
sa came after them with his army of six hundred chariots. Now, when the Israelites 
w the army coming after them. they were afraid, but Moses said that God would 
save them. d 
ch his hand over thesea. Andat that very moment 


Then God told Moses to stret 
lites went across the sea on dry land to the other 


hoes.” 
d almightiness of God would 


person, he came in 
» Q: How do you 


alled Israelites, and 
were treated 
g to let the 


th 
ies parted, and the Israe h 
When they were safely across, the Egyptian chariots started to come after them, 
the sea again. And at that moment 
ned. And when 


b 
the — told Moses to stretch his hand over t5 
the I aters came together and the entire Egyptian army was drowned. 7; 
Mo Sraelites saw that they were saved, they feared God and believed in Hi 
Tiek His servant. 
estion 4 : “ How would you explain the waters of the sea dividing?” 

ast the blue sea and the white sea. 


Pre-operational answer: “ The man ran P the, 
d the white sea the other side.” | 
ushing them 


mandin 


C The blue sea went on one side an S 

oncrete operational answer : “ God’s palms (of his hands) were P an 

aside. You couldn’t see them because they were invisible. When 
and the waters flooded 


gaa were through he took his hands away 
ache 

Formal oper ; ' ial time the sea does 

ational answer: “ It’s been proved at a special ti AES 

part. It gets very shallow.” Q: How do you mean ¢ Ata special time 

of the year, once a year.” Q: Did God do it? " No, they 

the right time. God had nothing to ‘Jo with the sea, but he 


and got them there at the right time.’ 
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Story C: THE TEMPTATIONS OF Jesus (Matthew iv, 

When he was thirty years old, Jesus was led by 
spend forty days, where he was tempted by the devil. 
time and felt very faint and hungry. 

Then the devil came to him and said, ‘ 
stone to turn into a loaf of bread.” 
not live by bread alone.” 

Then the devil took him up and showed him all the kin 
said to Jesus, “ I will give you 
fall down and worship me.” 


1-11, Luke iv, 1-13). 
the Spirit into the desert to 
He ate nothing during that 


“Ifyou really are the son of God, tell this 
Jesus answered, “ The Scriptures say, Man shall 


gdoms of the world, and 
alth that you see, if you will only 


s written in Scripture, You shail 
, and Him only shall you serve.” 


» throw yourself down from 
To this Jesus replied, 
» You shall not tempt the Lord your God.” 
And when he had tried every ki emptation on Jesus, the devil went away 
for a time. 


Question 5: “ Why wouldn’ 
Pre-operational answer : 

Q: How do you mean ? 
something to drink.” 


Concrete Operational answer : " Because Jesus didn’t want to show off.” 
Formal operational answer; “ 


esus lives by the word of God. 
ow do you mean? “You have faith in him and he will provide all your 
needs.” 


t Jesus turn the stone into bread ? ” 
“ Because he said not to eat bread alone.” 
“They should have something else like cheese and 


(Manuscript received October, 1964.) 
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Summary. An inquiry was carried out among 470 teachers in grammar, 
modern, junior and infant schools to establish how widely or narrowly they 
conceived their role and what elements they gave greatest weight to within it. 
Grammar school teachers had a more constricted view of their role than their 
modern school colleagues, and junior school teachers working in middle-class 
areas than their colleagues in working class districts. Married women junior 
school teachers had a more restricted view of their role than single teachers. 

In all types of school teachers saw their work primarily in intellectual and 
moral terms and were comparatively indifferent to more general social training, 
although modern school teachers gave more emphasis to social training than 
grammar school teachers. All saw parents as comparatively indifferent to 
moral objectives in the education of their children, primarily concerned with 
‘instruction’ but also attaching great importance to “social advancement.’ 
A sample of 237 parents, in fact, gave a list of educational priorities which 


agreed in substance with the ratings made by teachers. 


CHances which are taking place or thought to be imminent in the contemporary 


teacher’s role have been discussed in rather general terms by sociologists. Actual 
investigations of the teacher’s role, the professional behaviour in which he 
engages and which is expected of him, have been few. ‘Taylor 
inquiry into pupils’ expectation: 


s of teachers in different 
Musgrove (1961) re orted an inquiry into parents’ expecta’ 
different tes i fe area and at different social levels. The teacher works 
within a framework of expectations. 


He may respond to some of these expecta- 
tions and reject others ; he may misjudge the pressures brought to bear upon 


him and defend himself against demands which have not, in fact, been made. 
This paper reports an empirical inquiry into the way he sees his role in relation 
to the perceived and the actual expectations of parents. 

Wilson (1962) has argued that the teacher’s role must become more 
‘ diffuse’ at a time when most professional roles are becoming more specialized 
and specific. “ The diffuse role means diffuse involvement. Mays (1962), has 
similarly argued that a teacher’s role must broaden in scope, embracing ever 
more ‘ parental’ functions and calling for the skills and interests of the social 
worker, “The argument then is between the ideas of the teacher as a pure 


inculcator of knowledge and the teacher as a welfare worker. It is not so much 
mee base s of the teacher's role need be mutually exclusive. 


that the two interpretation f 
ation the degree of emphasis and the amount of time and 


The disagreement concerns and tl 
energy to be devoted to these related aspects of the job. 
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II.—PLAN OF INVESTIGATION. 


The purpose of the inquiry reported below was to estimate to what extent ` 
teachers in different types of school and circumstances saw their roles as 
‘ diffuse’ or ‘restricted’; what weight they attached to different aspects of 
their work; what weight they thought parents expected them to give to 


different educational objectives ; and what weight parents did, in fact, attach 
to these objectives. 


The instrument used was a questionnaire which listed six commonly accepted 
educational aims. These aims which teachers are seen as pursuing were those 
most frequently mentioned by parents in the 


author's earlier inquiry (Musgrove, 
1961). The aims were: I.—Moral Training (the inculcation of values and atti- 
tudes, e.g., honesty, kindliness, tolerance, courage) ; Il.—Instruction in 


Subjects (imparting information and promoting understanding of a body of 
knowledge); I1I.—Social Training (encouraging politeness, good manners, 
decency in speech and dress, etc.) ; IV.—Education for Family Life (training in 
human relationships with special reference to attitudes to the opposite sex) ; 


V.—Social Advancement (preparing children to ‘ get on in life’); and VI.— 
Education for Citizenship (developing an understanding of the modern world, 
etc.). 


The teachers involved in this research were asked to rank these objectives 
as they valued them and also as their experience led them to believe that parents 
in general, valued them. They were also asked to indicate any objective which 
they regarded as no concern of theirs and none of their business as teachers. 
The parents who took part in the inquiry—a sample of 108 parents of primary 
school children and 129 parents of children at the secondary stage in one of the 
local authority areas selected for research—were asked to rank these objectives 
as they thought they should weigh with the teach 


hers in charge of their children, 
and to indicate any of the listed objectives which they regarded as none of the 
teacher’s business. 


Grammar, modern, junior and infant schools were approached in three 
randomly selected local education authority areas. Four grammar schools co- 
operated (two mixed, one boys’ and one girls’), and fourteen secondary modern 
schools (nine mixed, three boys’ and two girls’). The schedule was completed by 
fifty men teaching in the grammar schools and by thirty-seven women; and 
by 103 men and ninety-one women in the modern schools. 


Ten infant schools co-operated in the inquiry and seventeen junior (mixed) 


schools. One-hundred-and-eighty-nine teachers completed the questionnaire, 


fifty-one (all women) in infant schools, and 138 (forty-eight men and ninety 
women) in junior schools. 


us 


The primary schools were classified as denominational and non-denomina- 
tional ; and also according to the t 


ype of social area they served. (Scattered 
catchment areas made this classification impossible or unrealistic in the case 
of secondary schools.) Areas were classified as ‘ middle class’ if some two- 
thirds of the parents were in white collar occupations, as ‘ working class’ if 
two-thirds were manual workers 


> as ‘ mixed” if the proportions of white- 
collar and manual workers were approximately equal. 


III.—Resurts. 
(1) Diffuseness of role conception and expectation. 


An individual teacher's diffuse or restricted 


e : conception of his role was 
measured by the number of educational objective: 


s he regarded as none of his 
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business. On this estimation grammar school teachers had a more restricted 
notion of their role than secondary modern school teachers : 9 per cent. of the 
ratings of male grammar school teachers indicated ‘no concern of mine,’ only 
3-2 per cent. of the ratings by men teaching in modern schools (C.R.=3-7, 
P<0-01). The corresponding ratings by women in the two types of school were 
11 per cent. and 4 per cent. (C.R.=3-6, P<0-01). The objectives which were 


rejected were exclusively social, as opposed to moral and intellectual aims. 


Primary school teachers stood between grammar and modern school 
teachers in their restricted view of their role: 8 per cent. of their ratings 
indicated ‘no concern.’ Like teachers at the secondary stage, the aims they 


rejected were all social in nature. 


TABLE 1 


RESTRICTED OR DIFFUSE ROLE CONCEPTION OF JUNIOR AND INFANT SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ACCORDING TO SEX AND MARITAL STATUS. 


Infant Teachers 


Junior Teachers 


Teachers’ Sex and 
Marital Status ‘No 
N | Max. | con- % N 
ranks | cern ' 


‘No 
Max. | con- 
ranks | cern’ 

12 
11 


51 | 306 19 6-2 
51 306 23 75 


Men: s nye sista iain aie asoa 


Single Women ..----++> 


Married Women .---::- 35 


23 


TABLE 2 ò 


E CONCEPTION ACCORDING TO SoctaL-CLass 


TEACHERS’ RESTRICTED OR DIFFUSE Row f 
AREA AND DENOMINATIONAL Sratus OF SCHOOL. 


Infant Teachers 


Type of Area and Junior Teachers 
geenomunetions! ; Max. 
atus of Schoool ranks 


Middle Class and Mixed 


Working Class ......--+ 


Denominational ....-- 


Non-denominaticnal 
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Infant school teachers, whether married or single, old or young, with or 
without much teaching experience, and irrespective of whether they worked in 


schools serving predominantly upper or lower-class social areas, rejected arcund 
the same percentage of all objectives. 


Married women teachers in junior schools rejected a significantly higher 


ool teachers and junior school teachers 
about the same degree of role 


pleted the question- 
al objectives to teachers if 


TABLE 3 


ASCRIPTION oF DIFFUSE OR RESTRICTED ROLE TO TEACHERS BY PARENTS. 


Percentage of ratings indicating objectives of no 
concern to teachers 


' Social Class’ (Registrar-General) 


I-II II IIL IV-V 
Non-manual Manual 
Parents of Primary Children 
NLOS e a an maa 11-8 9:7 6-3 2-8 
Parents of Secondary Child- 
POON DD so ace bens 1-6 5-2 10-6 9:2 
i 


Parara e e a ee ee ee 


(2) Teachers’ role conception, perceived expectations of parents, and actual 
expectations of parents. 


Teachers in all types of school saw their wi 
moral terms, placing greatest weight on instruction 


in particular. In no type of 
primarily as agents of social 
mobility. They saw parents as being comparatively indifferent to moral and 


ment. In fact, the parents in general emphasised the same objectives as 
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. There were no significant differences between the emphases of junior and 
infant teachers. Both gave greatest weight to moral training and least to social 
advancement ; instruction in subjects and social training were given roughly 
equal weight after moral training. f 

Among teachers at the secondary stage, as at the primary, moral training 
took pride of place over ‘ instruction ’ for all except men teaching in grammar 


schools, who seem to perceive their job primarily in intellectual terms. As with 
primary school teachers, ‘ social advancement’ came last except for women 
teachers in modern schools who, rather curiously, gave least emphasis to 


“education for family life.’ 


TABLE 4 


MEDIAN Rank ORDER oF TEACHERS’ AIMS. 
(Order ascribed to parents by teachers in brackets.) 


Moral | Instruc-| Social | Family Social 
Training! tion | Training} Life Advance 


Grammar School Men ....| 2 (3) 1 (1) 4 (4) 5 (6) 6 (2) 


Grammar School Women 1 (5) 2 (1) 5 (3) 4 (4) 6 (2) 
2 (1) 3 (4) 5 (6) 6 (2) 


| “Modern School Women ..| 1 (3) 1 (1) 3 (4) | 6 (5) 5 (2) 
Actual parents’ ranks ...- 1 2 4 6 5 
Junior Teaches: teas 1 (4) 2 (1) 3 (3) | 5 (6) 5 (2) 

T Taito eacheeeeemane io | 2a | 24 | 4@ |50 

2 1 4 6 5 


Modern School Men ..--| (1 (3) 


Actual parents’ ranks ... - 


rences emerged between the order of 
d grammar school teachers. Forty-two 
Is ranked ‘ social training ’ first or 


_ Some statistically significant diffe 
priorities found among modern school anı 
per cent. of men teaching in modern schoo r 507-03 
second, only 20 per cent. of men teaching in grammar schools did so (X*= oe 
P<0-01). Similarly, with regard to moral training: 74 per cent. of modern 
school teachers gave it a high rating, only 60 per cent. of male grammar school 
teachers did so (X2=12-88, p<0-001). Eighty-six per cent, of male grammar 
school teachers rated ‘ instruction ’ first or second compared with 63 per cent. 


in the modern schools. cts—woodwork 
a 3 


less weight to 


ent. of women teaching in 
hird of the women teachers 


in modern schools did so (X?=9:31, P<0:9). 
The following chart shows the educational priorities of all the acs al 
the secondary stage compared with the priorities they ascribed to paren = l 
with the priorities which were, in fact, found among the sample of parents 0 
Secondary school children. (There were 281 teachers and 129 parents.) 
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Per cent. 100 “ 
high i 
(1 and 2) 90 4 


80 


60 = 


50 -i 


20 


Moral Instruction Social Fami . itizen- 
Tenini 4 amil: Social Citizen: 
Training in Subjects Training Life 4 karana ship 


FIG. 1 


ier ine 10% 
TEACHER-EVALUATION, PERCEIVED PARENT-EVALUATION, AND ACTUAL Parent-EvaLus? 


R E A 


TEACHER-EMPHASIS PERCEIVED PARENT-EMPHASIS PARENT-EMPHASIS 
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Parents, like teachers, in fact, gave greatest weight to moral training 
and instruction and comparatively little to social advancement. Working class 
parents, however, gave significantly more weight to social advancement than 
did middle class parents: 18 per cent. of the former ranked it high, only 2 per 
cent. of the latter (C.R.=3-1, P<0-01). There were no other significant differ 
ences between parents of different occupational standing. There was a trend for 
middle class parents to rank ‘ instruction ’ high (72 per cent. did so compared 
with 59 per cent. of working class parents) but this difference falls short of 


statistical significance. 


IV.—DIscussIon. 


According to the measures used in this inquiry, teachers in grammar schools 
appear to have a more restricted notion of their role than teachers in modern 
schools; they see their work in moral and intellectual terms and to a marked 
degree reject social training as any part of their business. The more diffuse 
role conception of modern school teachers is not surprising in view of the short 
history and more uncertain and perhaps wider objectives of modern schools, and 

intellect and ‘ character.’ 


the grammar school’s traditional concern with i 

Junior school teachers working in predominantly middle class areas have 
a more restricted view of their role than teachers in working class districts. 
This probably reflects a realistic response to the social environment in which 
they find themselves, an acceptance of the need to provide social training which 
in socially better districts can safely be left to the home. 


Married women teachers in junior schools seem less prepared to accept a 
diffuse role than their single colleagues, whatever kind of social district they 
serve. This was not the case with ‘married women teachers in infant schools ; 
and we might speculate that infant teaching in any case attracts women who are 
more prepared to accept a general ‘ g’ function as a necessary aspect 


of their work. 

Parents’ ‘ diffuse’ or ‘ restricted ’ expectations of teachers appear to be 
related both to their social class and to their children’s stage of education. 
In a previous inquiry Musgrove (1961) found that working class parents of 
primary school children wished to place far greater responsibility for behaviour- 
training on teachers than middle class parents, who felt that this was the 
responsibility of the home. The responses of parents of primary school children 
in the present inquiry are in line with these earlier findings. At the secondary 
school stage it seems to be middle-class parents who would make the widest and 


most general demands on teachers (except that working class parents have 
stronger expectations with regard to “social advancement ’). Working class 
e school as an ally when their children are 


parent 4 icularly to th 1 
s perhaps lnak parir ef i us local social environment. 


an inauspicio 

Teachers in all types of sch and intellectual terms 
and are comparatively indifferen ly social aims of educa- 
tion. Secondary modern school te on social objectives 
than their grammar school colleagues, but nevertheless, placed much greater 
emphasis on ‘ instruction in school subjects.’ In emphasising instruction 
teachers were in line with what they thought parents expected and with what 


Parents in fact expected. 


motherin, 
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But the area of discrepancy between teachers’ aims and what they imagine 
to be parents’ is still very large. On the whole, teachers take an unflattering 
view of parents (and their own aims are remarkably idealistic), seeing them as 
indifferent to moral training but very concerned with social advancement. In 
fact, parents were substantially in agreement with teachers. The area of 


(unnecessary) tension might be considerably reduced if parents and teachers 
established more effective means of communication. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP IN 
POTTERY-MAKING AT A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By G. H. JAMIESON* 
(Department of Education, University of Manchester) 


Summary. A course of training in pottery making was given to 223 pupils in 
the third forms of a comprehensive school. At the end of the course, the pupils 
were tested in their ability to make pottery in accordance with a standard 
model. In addition, a battery of tests was administered comprising verbal, 
non-verbal, spatial, interest, personality and tactile-kinaesthetic tests. 

The results indicated that the N.I.I.P. Spatial Test 81 had the highest 
predictive value. It was also found that intercorrelations between the verbal, 
non-verbal, spatial, tactile-kinaesthetic and pottery criterion tests were all 
significantly positive. 

It was further four 
negatively (and significantly) corre 
ship was found between practical interests 


significant positive correlation between extraversio: 


ad that neuroticism, as measured by the M.J.P.I., was 
lated with the criterion of skill. No relation- 
and the criterion, but there was a 
n and practical interests. 


J.—INTRODUCTION. 
Facrors affecting the development of practical skills in school children are 
largely unknown ; apart from the work of Fitzpatrick (1951), this has been a 
neglected field of study. Educational research bearing any relationship to the 
problem has been concerned mainly with whether practical ability 1s (Alexander, 
1935), or is not (Price, 1940), an independent factor. 
of ent to the second world war, research wan guie 
Skills, but post-war developments (Bartlett, ; 
Welford, 1958) give greater emphasis to its perceptual component, A further 
development has been the attempt to measure perceptual load’ (Crossman, 
56) in terms of information theory. The technique evolved by Crossman 
would appear to offer interesting possibilities for further research into more 
complex sensori-motor skills. 
arning skills is also largely unknown, although 


> has been showh by Lyin po Gordon (1961) that introverts are slow and 
accurate at manual eas whereas uick and ese, x 
th The aims of the present reseai ea tie 
ee of children to learn th Pe 
and te to scores obtained from verbal, non-ver 
actile-kinaesthetic tests. 


ted to the motor aspect 
Annett and Kay, 1956 ; 


extraverts are q 
rch were to assess new empirical 


e skill of pottery-making, and t 
bal, spatial, interest, 


II.—METHOD. 


(a) Traini 
aning. 
p dual tuition in the use of powered and minna, 
raining, comprising twen y 
Trt ted to 12-oz. balls of 


Che pupils were given indivi 
tricted 


IO a 

i ie S wheels, Each pupil followed a set Ce 
cla ots weekly practice lessons. The pupils were Tes 
“Yy during practice. 
iversity of Liverpool. 
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(b) Task. 


At the end of the training period, each 
pottery to conform in size and shape to a specimen pot which had a fixed 
diameter of 3-in., and a height of 24-in. A uniform 12-02. ball of clay was given 
to each pupil for the test. The finished work was measured with callipers in 


discrete steps of }-in., deviations from the standard model were recorded as 
negative values. 


pupil was given the task of making 


(c) Tests. 
(1) N.LI.P. Group Verbal Test 36, 
(2) N.L.I.P. Group Non-Verbal Test 75, 
(3) N.LI.P. Group Spatial Test 81. 


(4) Maudsley Junior Personality Inventory. 
(5) Devon Interest Test. 


(6) Tactile-kinaesthetic tests : 
(i) Discrimination of firmness, 
(ii) Discrimination of shape. 
(iil) Discrimination of thickness. 


(d) Subjects. 


223 pupils (119 boys and 104 girls) from eight third-year forms of a com- 
prehensive school in a large industrial city. 


III.—Resutts. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR NINE VARIABLES. 


ey to variables : 

N.LI.P. Verbal Test 36, 

- N.LI.P. Non Verbal Test 75. 

- N.LLP. Spatial Test 81. 
Devon Interest Test ‘A’ Score. 
Devon Interest Test ‘ P ' Score. 
. Maudsley J.P.I. ‘N°’ Score. 

- Maudsley J.P.I. ‘E?’ Score. 

. Tactile-kinaesthetic Tests. 

- Pottery Criterion Test. 


ODN DNF O N my 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Above 14 significant at the 5 per cent. level, 
Above 18 significant at the 1 per cent. level, 


A correlation matrix was compiled, see Table 1, from the results of nine 
variables. Five of these variables gave significant correlations with the criterion; 


of these, the highest correlations were with the cognitive tests, The highest 
correlation with the pottery criterion test w: 


Neuroticism gave a correlation with the criterion 


l itive -_ The Interest Test revealed no 
significant correlation between practical interest 
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TABLE 2 


CENTROID FACTOR MATRIX OF NINE VARIABLES. 


Factor 


Variable 


OONO UN 


Notr,—For key to variables, see Table 1. 


A factor analysis by the centroid method was carried out, and the results 
ill be seen that academic interest and neuroticism 


are given in Table 2. It wi 
both show negative loadings on the first centroid factor, whereas, on the second 
extraversion have negative loadings. 


centroid factor, practical interest and 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN Forms. 


‘F’ ratio Significance level 


Non-verbal 
Spatial 


ee O 


Academic Intere: 
Practical Interest 
Neuroticism 
Extraversion ........ 
Tactile-kinaesthetic 


O h BO OD m mt OO 
À SH OHRAG 


to 


Nore.—Significant results all favoured the higher forms. 


m each test, and the 


A ; j i on the data fro 
nalyses of variance were carried out ere the results 


“ F’ ratios and significances are shown in Table 3. In all cases wh 
favour of the higher forms. 


are significant, the differences are in 


IV.—DIscussION OF RESULTS. 

The aim of this investigation was to find out by me 

ments the main psychological factors which play a par 

skill in pottery-making, with particular reference to the a 
comprehensive school. 


ans of controlled experi- 
t in the performance of 
bilities of children in a 


ature for Purposes of prediction This 


Parry (1949) that more 
we he aid of Paper 


; Seymour, 1962) have sti 
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CLASS INFLUENCES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By C. T. SANDFORD, M. E. COUPER anp S. GRIFFIN 


Summary. A survey by questionnaire, completed by 414 students at Bristol 
College of Science and Technology, and designed to provide a profile of student 
background and activity, was followed by interviews with ninety-seven of 
these students. The interviews were concerned primarily with student motiva- 
tion to higher education and especially with the influence of home background. 
Analysis revealed that there was a substantial proportion of students, largely 
from working class homes, whose parents were indifferent or hostile to their 
children’s higher education, and for whom the C.A.T. formed the highest 
acceptable aspiration ; that working class students who lacked family support 
for higher education and who had not been motivated to continue their educa- 
tion by school or peer groups, had formed this aspiration after experience in the 
work situation and had often received the necessary support from their firms ; 
that some working class students found higher education in a sandwich course 
at a C.A.T. acceptable because of its job orientation, whereas a full-time 
university course was not ; and that lack of confidence and lack of knowledge 
were also factors inhibiting students whose families had no experience of 


higher education from applying to a university. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


Tun difficulties of young people from working class homes in going to university 
are well known. Studies have shown these difficulties and also pointed to the 
wastage alluded to in Early Leaving (H.M.S.O., 1954) of those who were unable 
to continue their education. (Floud, Halsey and Martin, 1957; Crowther 
Report, 1959; Jackson and Marsden, 1962). The research undertaken at the 
Bristol College of Science and Technology was seeking to find if the degree 
level sandwich course at a College of Advanċed Technology was a form of higher 
education which such students could more readily undertake—if it was a form of 
higher education acceptable to students who were unable to aspire to a university 
education, and more acceptable than university to students who would have 
entered upon a course of study at university with misgivings. 

The research was also concerned to test the hypothesis that the family 
background of students at this C.A.T. had been the most important influence 
in motivating them towards higher education or in making them initially doubt 
its value (Kahl, 1953). 


II.—METHOD. 


In March, 1963, a survey was undertaken of all students at the Bristo 
College of Science and Technology who were studying for qualifications equiva- 
Jent to first degrees. The survey, by questionnaire, covered 414 students, of 
whom 299 were reading for the Diploma in Technology—in Applied Biology, 
Applied Chemistry, Aeronautical, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering— 
sixty-nine were students of Pharmacy and forty-six of Architecture. The 
questionnaires were completed anonymously by the students under group 
supervision ; the overall response rate was 95-2 per cent., and for no course was 
the response rate for the questionnaire as a whole less than 92 per cent. 

The survey included questions on student educational background, choice 
of a C.A.T. education, place of residence when at College, financial circumstances, 
social activities, religion, politics, and parental occupation and education. The 
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survey was followed by interviews to investigate further the factors which 
influenced the students to seek higher education in general and a place at a 
C.A.T. in particular, and especially the part played by home environment. 
The students were selected for interview by systematic sampling within a 
population stratified by course and year. The intention was to interview 25 per 
cent. of the students who completed the questionnaire, but fourth-year Aero- 
nautical, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering students left the College before 
the interviews could be undertaken, and it was not possible to interview three 
other students, so there was a loss of 11 per cent. of the sample ; interviews, 
therefore, covered 23-7 per cent. of the total population of the survey. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN SURVEY AND INTERVIEW SAMPLE, 
Engineering 


ARIBA |Pharm 
-acy 


Aero- 
nautical| anical 


LE LEE ios 10 


32 
3 


ewiri ll 22 
hae 3 


Raita Ay Mois 17 
ae 3 


Total : 
Survey 


The main concern w 
Diploma in Technology 
these students than univer 
with the Pharmacy and 
Diploma in Technology in several wa 
J Pharmacy course is full-time and three 
ve-year sandwich course entirely coll * wi 
recently raised to the level of o itl ne ae ge 


l niversity ent . i 
these courses were studying for qualifications aA oy students in both 


, ; ts interviewed were female, of wh 

Diploma in Technology Courses ; all but two students vas bee ae the 
Diploma in Technology students twenty-five (37 Per cent.) were college b d 
and forty-two (63 per cent.) were industry based. lca 


* Students whose practical placements are 


arran; “y 
students return to their sponsoring firm for practical et Bie Sollee Andiisteyibased 


no 


J 1 


ye 
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Social class background. 

Classification of the students in the survey by father’s occupation using the 
Registrar-General’s five grade classification revealed a relatively larger pro- 
portion of students from working class homes at the C.A.T. than normally found 
at provincial universities. Comparison is made in Table 2, with the background 
of students from Nottingham University, similarly classified. (Allen, e al., 
1962). Nottingham was selected for comparison, as it was a ‘redbrick ’ 
university without the attractions of Oxbridge and London, and like the Bristol 
C.A.T. drawing students from the whole country but with a regional bias. 
The Bristol and Nottingham surveys were conducted within 12 months of each 
other. It will be seen that a much larger proportion of students at the C.A.T. 


TABLE 2 


SocraLt CLASS ANALYSIS BY OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS. 
(Registrar-General’s Classification.) 


Percentage 


Fathers of BCST students, Fathers of 
R 1963 Nottingham | Occupied and 
Social Class University Retired Males 
Diploma in students in England and 
Technology 1962* Wales, 1951 


18-1 3 
46-4 14 
31-7 52 


16 
\ ZO 15 
18 a 


100 100 


*—Although stated to be Registrar-General's Classification 1-5, the Nottingham Survey 
in fact used a regrouping of these classes for which correction is made in these figures. 


came from social class III and smaller proportions from social classes I and II 
than at the university : although the C.A.T. still had over twice the proportion 
found in the population at large in the latter classes, the proportion from class 
III was close to that for the nation as a whole. Classes IV and V were under 
represented at both institutions, but the University drew less students from 
these classes than did the C.A.T. The value of such analysis is, however, pa tly 
vitiated by the wide occupational range of the Registrar-General’s classification 


especially in class II. 


In the analysis of the interviews, the students were divided into two classes, 
working class and middle class. Students categorised as working class were 
those whose fathers’ occupations came within the Registrar-General’s classifica- 
tion of social classes V, IV, ITI (manual), and II (non manual) where either the 
father had not received a secondary education or where the father's first job on 
leaving school was classified as social class ITT (manual), IV or V. Students who 
were classified as middle class had fathers whose occupations fell in the reduced 
social class III (non-manual), and social classes IT and I (see Table 3). 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS INTERVIEWED BY SOCIAL Crass, 


Diploma in ARIBA and 
Technology Pharmacy 


Class 


PERE Fe d 25 (32%) 16 (53%) 
e sA 41 (68%) 14 (47%) 


ETI E, 66 (100%) 30 (100%) 


* One student interviewed has been excluded from the analysis as he only came to this 
country at the age of 16 years. 


This report concentrates mainly on the Diploma in Technology students inter- 
viewed, the students in the ot 


her two categories being included only for the 
purposes of comparison. 


Home Environment and Higher Education. 


In analysing the influences of home background, three categories were 
distinguished : 


TABLE 4 


PARENTAL ATTITUDES To HIGHER EDUCATION OF STUDENT. 


No. of 
Category Students 


(Dip. Tech.) 
Those who received active 


their parents to continue thei 


support and e 
PEAUCALIOn esis Miira aaa 39 


Those whose families, while not 
education, did not offer suppo: 


RES ede Dya a us Peada kg yeh Sah tence 22 


nst the continuation of their 
‘ge despite the influence of their 


Those whose pare: 
education and wh 
family 


nts were agai 
O were at. colle; 


Of the Diploma in Technology students interviewed, thirty-nine were in 
the first category, twenty-two in the second and five in the third. When these 
categories were related to social class (Table 5) a much larger proportion of work. 
ing class students were in the last two categories (Chi-squared—3-699 Pro- 
ability almost -05), ` 


Relative importance of influences to Higher Education. 


The students were questioned about 


DN 


—— 


P- 
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main source of motivation. On the other hand, for twelve of the Diploma in 
Technology students whose parents had not supported higher education, the 
influence of the family had worked in the other direction; they formed no 
aspirations for higher education whilst at school, and only were motivated to 
follow such a course of study after experience in the work situation. Six of these 
students were eligible for university entry. Where the family had been the main 
source of motivation to higher education, there was no significant difference 
between the number of cases where the mother had been the main influence and 
those where the father’s influence had been more important. 


TABLE 5 


HOME ENVIRONMENT AND SOCIAL CLASS OF DIPLOMA IN TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS. 


Parents’ Social Class 
Parents’ Attitudes 


Middle Class Working Class 


Support higher education 
(Category 1) 20 


Do not support higher educa- 


21* 


41 


* Including parents of five students who actively opposed higher education. 


For only two of the Diploma in Technology students was the school the 
main influence to continued education (although it had been the main influence 
for six of the students in Architecture and Pharmacy). Most students expressed 
the opinion that they had felt that the school had favoured pupils continuing 
to higher education, but that for them it had played a negligible role in motiva- 
tion. There were cases where the school had allowed a boy to take a combination 
of subjects which disqualified him from university entry. 


Neither in school nor at home had peer groups played a major role in 
persuading a student either to continue his education or to go out to work 
on leaving school. However, for many students the grammar school peer groups 
in particular had reinforced the opinion that higher education was important, 
and had played a useful supporting role, especially where the student was the 
first in his family to continue his education beyond school. 


Aspiration to Higher Education whilst still at school. 

The Diploma in Technology students were asked to recall their attitude to 
higher education at the age of about 15, the earliest age at which they could 
have left school and the age at which most of them were beginning to prepare 
for their G.C.E. ‘ O” level examinations. They were asked if at that age they 
had considered continuing their full-time education beyond school or were 
expecting to start work, either at 15 or 16 years or at 18 years, and also if they 
were aiming specifically at university by the age of 15. The results are sum- 
marised in Tables 6 and 7. 
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TABLE 6 


ATTITUDE oF DIPLOMA IN TECHNOLOGY STUDENIS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


AT THE AGE 
OF ABOUT 15 YEARS. 


Parents’ attitudes 

Parents’ Social to Higher 

Student aspiration at 15 Class Education 
ears 


km 
No 
Support Support 


Middle Working 
Class Class 


Aimed at higher education 30 11 


Did not aim at higher 
education 


X?57-19, P< 01 


TABLE 7 
ASPIRATION oF DIPLOMA IN TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS TO 


University ENTRANCE AT THE 
AGE oF Anour 15 YEARS. 


Parents’ attitudes 
Parents’ Social to Higher 
Student aspiration at 15 Class Education 
Years aa || otal ———— a nEn 
Middle Working No 
Class Class Support Support 
Aimed at university |||. 19 


21 3 


5 24 


Did not aim at university 


18 42 


39 27) 66 
X?= 12-397, P< -001 


twenty working-class students w 
education, at the age of 15 year: 


going to university, but were acti 
prepare for their ‘O° q 
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school saw their school careers in a wider context of continuing education— 
to stay on at school and continue to higher education was normal, to leave 
unusual. For the working-class student to stay on was unusual, and during their 
school careers many of these students were aiming only at the next examination 
hurdle, first ‘O’ level, then ‘ A’ level. On doing well at one stage, they began 
to consider the next, and sometimes found themselves ill-equipped, as subjects 
neglected at ‘O?’ level left them ineligible for university after ‘A’ level. 
Many of the working class students appear to have arrived on their present 
courses having been passed from stage to stage of the education machine without 
much appreciation of what came next, whereas the middle-class students were 
aiming more deliberately at longer term goals. 


University Eligibility and Appliciation. 

The survey by questionnaire revealed that 270 (65-5 per cent.) of the 
students said that they were eligible for university entry. Of these, 144 (57 per 
cent. of the 270 students eligible) had made no application to a university. 


One-hundred-and-twenty-two students had applied to at least one 
university and, of these, thirty withdrew their applications on acceptance by 
the Bristol College of Science and Technology, forty-three were offered at least 
one place which they turned down and only forty-nine students had all their 
university applications rejected. There was, therefore, a large body of students 
who appeared to prefer the C.A.T., to a university although they were eligible 
to apply for a place there. This was investigated further in the interviews of 
Diploma in Technology students and the results classified according to social 
class and parents’ attitudes. There was no significant difference between the 
proportions of working-class and middle-class students eligible for university 
entry, nor was student eligibility for university entrance significantly related to 
the support for higher education from their parents. 


TABLE 8 


ELIGIBILITY OF DIPLOMA IN TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS FOR UNIVERSITY ENTRY. 


Parents’ attitudes 
Parents’ Social - to Higher 
Students’ eligibility for Class Education 


Universit: 
v Middle | Working No 
Class Class Support | Support 


Eligible 22 


Not Eligible 19 


There were differences, however, between class groups and groups with 
and without parental support who applied to university, which although not 
significant, are in the expected direction (see Table 9). 


It is useful to look in more detail at the students in these categories. Con- 
sidering first the Diploma in Technology students whose parents supported 
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i i ing-class students in 
i iti higher education, of the twenty working-c ; 
Eocene Wee eligible to go to university. Two of these were, in fact, 
unable to secure university places. Of the rema; 


College. A large element in the behaviour of these sev 


TABLE 9 


Parents’ attitudes 
Parents’ Social to Higher 
Class Education 


————] 


Student Universi 
Applications 


No 
Support | Support 


Only one applied to a university 


e College, sharing his 

aining. The seven students 
who were eligible for but did not apply to universities gave many reasons, 
very often not too certainly, for applying only to the C.A.T. The reasons 
included lack of knowledge hat a practical type of 
i , “nance, lack of confidence (no one in the 
family having done anything like it before) 
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Three of the five Diploma in Technology students whose parents opposed 
their continued education and who have entered higher education, despite their 
parents’ wishes were eligible to go to university. One of these students, despite 
being awarded a State scholarship, did not apply to a university as he doubted 
his ability to cope with a university course. The other two students applied to a 
university but withdrew their applications, emphasising the ‘ work’ nature of 
their present courses in their comments. The parents of one of these students 
looks on his period at college as part of his job. 


Four of these five students are aware of increasing social distance between 
them and their families, and of strained relationships. The one student still 
on good terms with his family, emphasised the ‘ work’ image of the Diploma 
in Technology courses, sharing his parents’ view rejecting universities and 
describing all at universities as ‘ wet behind the ears.’ 


For eighteen students, fourteen of them from working-class homes, and 
twelve of them with parents who did not support their higher education, the 
‘job training’ bias of the course, that they were following was important. 
They considered their present courses worth while because they gave training 
for a specific job, and a paper qualification, which was necessary today, but 
they would not have been prepared to devote the time to a university course 
that provided a less job-orientated education. 


Knowledge and confidence. 


Only seven of the Diploma in Technology students interviewed had parents 
who had received any form of higher education, all of them middle-class students 
whose parents supported their wish for higher education. It became very 
clear that many students had felt unsure about embarking on a course of higher 
education, largely because no-one in the family had undergone such an experi- 
ence before. Lack of confidence, evident in many students, was a major factor 
for sixteen of the sixty-six Diploma in Technology students interviewed, causing 
them not to apply to university, turn down university places or even not ensure 
their eligibility for university entrance. Nine of these students came from 
working-class homes, seven from middle-class homes, and they include eleven 
whose parents supported their ambition for higher education. Eleven of the 
sixteen were the eldest in their families. - 


Many students felt that they had been handicapped, both in making them- 
selves eligible for university entry and in knowing what opportunities were 
open to them by the lack of knowledge of procedures and requirements, on their 
own part and that of their families, again because no-one from home had under- 
taken higher education before. This was particularly true of twenty-four 
students, eighteen of whom came from working-class homes. This accords with 
experience in America as well as in this country. In 1963, Ellis and Clayton 
wrote : 

“ Generally, lower class youth find themselves confronted by an environ- 
ment in which going to college is the exception, not the rule, and in which strong 
counterpressures may be mounted against those who seek to deviate from the 
prevailing cultural norms. Consequently, if college goals are to emerge among 
lower class youth, some substitute channels must exist for transmitting informa- 
tion about college-information that is traditionally handed down to children in 
the more favoured classes.” 
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Relationship with family. 


ionships with their families were discussed with each of the Diploma 
in S TOR and each student was classified on a three-point scale 
of a good relationship, a generally good relationship with some difficulties and 
anxieties, and a poor relationship. It was interesting to note that for most of 
the students in this last category, problems of communication and social 
distance had begun to arise before the student came to college, while he was at 
secondary school, but had increased during his period at college. 


Bearing in mind Merton’s hypothesis of the dissociative consequences of 
social mobility, it was particularly interesting to see if the students from 
working-class homes, now moving into middle-class occupations, had more 


TABLE 10 


RELATIONSHIPS OF DIPLOMA IN TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS WITH PARENTS. 


Parents’ Attitude 
Parents’ Social to Higher 
ass Education 
Student’s Relationships 


No 
Support Support 


23 10 
Reasonably good but with 
anxieties 


his does not put 
Indeed, one student said 
S better now that he had left a middle- 
class type of school. 


OT EEO A 
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For about a quarter of the students, whether analysed by class or degree of 
support, relationships with their families were poor. How far this was a co- 
sequence of their coming to college—or their previously having attended 
grammar schools—and how far a consequence of their growing up, irrespective 
of their education, is difficult to say. 


IV.—ConcLusions. 


The survey and interviews reveal that despite significant class differences 
in attitudes to education (just over half the Diploma in Technology students 
had entered higher education without the active support of their parents, as 
compared with just under a quarter of middle-class students), more working- 
class students had come to this C.A.T. than would have gone to university. 
As one expressly put it, “ they fitted better at a C.A.T.” “ University is 
beyond me and the background I was brought up in,” said one student, whilst 
another regarded university as “ on a lofty plane ” and yet another held that 
“ university is the tops but for other people.” It was clear that, to some 
students and to their parents, there was a ‘ stigma ’ attached to a university— 
the word was used by one student—and university was regarded as ‘ snobbish 
and intellectual.’ 


Martin Trow, commenting on the Robbins’ Report, wrote: “If the 
American experience has any relevance, the first experience of most working- 
class youth in institutions of higher education will not be in honours courses in 
universities, but in the schools and colleges where higher education is more 
directly linked to the world of work . . . The explanation is not very complicated 
and is well documented—it reflects differences in language, cultural resources, 
class attitudes towards education. These are simply facts of life.” The survey 
supported these views. It was the link with the world of work, the practical 
and vocational orientation of the courses at the C.A.T. which made them ac- 
ceptable to some students and their parents ; indeed, one Diploma in Technology 
student indicated that his parents thought he was out at work, and another 
said: “they think this is part of the job.” This aspect of the sandwich course, 
as a form of higher education which is socially acceptable to a boy from a 
working-class background who would not consider a full-time university course, 
has been inadequately appreciated in this country. To quote Trow again— 
“ Tn so far as Britain aims to reduce class differences and democratize possession 
of and participation in the national culture, then it has to provide the kind of 
institutions that first generation students will find attractive and rewarding. 
Some working-class youths can make the jump to the university in one genera- 
tion. But I suspect that for the bulk of able and talented people from working 
and lower middle classes, it will not be the university.” The sandwich course 
may be providing just the bridge needed to enable many working class young- 
sters to enter a university institution in one generation. 
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CO-EDUCATION : THE VERDICT OF EXPERIENCE 
II.—A QUALITATIVE APPROACH 


By R. R. DALE 
(Department of Education, University College of Swansea) 


Summary. In a previous article the writer reported an enquiry into the 
opinion of grammar school teachers in Glamorgan about co-education. This was 
centred on the experience of teachers who had taught in both co-educational 
and single-sex schools and was quantitative in type. The questionnaire used 
was open-ended, and an account of the qualitative results derived from the 
comments was promised in this later article. A great majority of the comments 
were in favour of co-eduoation. These are classified, and several interesting 
differences between groups of teachers are indicated. Opinions against co- 
education are similarly dealt with. 


I.—IntTRODUCTION. 


In Volume XXV, Part III of this Journal, the writer gave an account of an 
investigation made in Glamorgan on the opinion of grammar school teachers 
about the merits and disadvantages of co-education at the secondary stage. 
Under the title ‘ Co-education : the Verdict of Experience,’ the article presented 
a quantitative analysis of the opinions of 83 per cent. of the teachers, classified 
according to present school, teaching experience and education, and the type 
of co-education (or its opposite) which they favoured. Co-education was 
defined as Type A (normal), Type B (mixed school with mainly single-sex 
classes), and Type C (Dual schools), Type C was, however, regarded as being 
much more akin to single-sex schools than to co-education and was classified in 
this way. The quantitative results, including the verdict of those teachers 
who had taught in both single-sex and co-educational schools, were heavily 
in favour of co-education. At the time this was reported, an undertaking was 
given that the respondents’ reasons for their preference would be presented in a 
later article. This article, here published, has been long delayed by the pressure 
of other research. 
II.—PROCEDURE. 


At the time the work was commenced, only Moreton’s work (1946) in the 
same field, had been reported. His work (and, after the event, that of W. E. 
Davies (1950)), showed the over-riding importance of ensuring a high percentage 
of returns. To this end, the enquiry was made by means of a simple question- 
naire focused around the question “Are you in favour of co-education in 
secondary schools? ” followed by “ If you are in favour, which of the above 
types do you prefer?’ The types were carefully defined (see above), as was 
also the term ‘secondary school.’ Comments were invited at the end of the 
form, so that respondents would be able not only to give their reasons for their 
preference, but also to protest against any ambiguity, etc., that they might find. 
Another measure to secure a high percentage of returns was the administrative 
procedure used for distributing the questionnaire. First, the area was deliber- 
ately limited to Glamorgan, and the co-operation of the local education authority 
was secured. Then heads of schools were asked for their co-operation in dis- 
tributing the questionnaires to their staffs and collecting them again in sealed 
envelopes. In this way a very high percentage (83) of replies was secured from 
the staffs of those schools who co-operated ; it is also certain that some of those 
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i id so merely through administrative failure, e.g., one head 
ee ER a cent. a elibe he was retiring in a few days. 
Soother head refused to issue forms to two young newcomers on the staff on 
the ground of their inexperience : they were in favour of co-education. They 
are not, of course, included in the tables. It was unlikely, therefore, that these 
non-replies were mainly due to the opposition of teachers to co-education, 
expressed as non-participation. In addition, the sealing of the replies, and their 


anonymity, enabled the teachers to give an honest opinion, without being unduly 


influenced by the views of the head or by understandable reluctance to appear 


disloyal to the school in which they were teaching. Replies were received from 
550 teachers in 32 schools. Of the four schools which failed to reply, one 
was co-educational (the head was ill), two were for boys and one for girls. 
Their omission would produce only slight bias in the sample. The conservative 
overall return of 83 per cent. breaks down into 85 per cent. from co-educational, 
86 per cent. from boys’ and 77 per cent. from girls’ schools. 


III.—REsutts. 
TABLE 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE CoMMENTS—PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS, 


Favourable| Against 
to Co- Co- Un- 
education | education | decided 


Boys’ Schools 
Girls’ Schools 


From the above raw data we see that 59 per cent. of the teachers in boys’ 
schools who replied also made 


a comment : for girls’ schools the figure is 57 
per cent. and for co-educational i 


ed in Tables 2A and 2B. It must 
be stressed that 43 per cent. of the teachers failed to make a comment. Though 
we know from their questionnaires that a i j i 


A.—COMMENTS IN FAVOUR OF CO-EDUCATION. 


The comments, like the quantitative preferences expressed, were heavily 
in favour of co-education.* In classifying them they were split up into their 
* Of teachers in co-educational schools 91 per cent. were in favour of co-education 
Types A or B, 84 per cent. preferring the forme ; 5 per cent. wanted single-sex or dual 
schools. Of those in boys schools 61 per cent. were in favour of Types A and B, while. 
33 per cent. preferred dual or single-sex schools. Of women in girls’ schools 54 per cent. 
were in favour of Types A and B, while 34 per cent, Preferred dual or single-sex schools, 
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components parts, so that one respondent’s reply might be entered under one, 
two or more headings, according to whether he mentioned say ‘ Social life, or 
“ Educative effect of the sexes ' or ‘ General Discipline.’ Inevitably, some of these 
categories overlap and also interact. The reasons given are primarily social and 
educational ; easily the first three are ‘ Educative effect of the two sexes on each 
other,’ ‘ Preparation for social life,’ and ‘ Natural boy-girl relationship.’ Import- 
ant second rank reasons are ‘ School atmosphere,’ ‘ School Societies,’ and ‘ Com- 
petition,’ with ‘ General Discipline ’ (for the Men) not far behind. Receiving 
still less mention are ‘ Academic Standard,’ ‘ Staff Outlook,’ “ Staff-relations,’ 
‘Complementary Attitudes and Interests’ (of the two sexes) and ‘ Different 


Interests.’ 


TABLE 2A 
COMMENTS BY GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO WERE IN Favour OF Co-EDUCATION. 


eee 


MEN 
Teaching in Boys’ Teaching in Co-ed. 
Schools with experience Schools with experience 
in in 
Type of Comment Totals 
Both co-ed. Both co-ed. 
and Boys’ and] Co-ed. 
Single-sex | Schools | Single-sex | Schools 
Schools only Schools \only 
SOCIAL : 
Preparation for social life 26 21 45 25 117 
Educative effect of the 
sexes on each other .. 36 30 39 28 133 
Natural boy-girl relation- 
Ship ose ee ee eee ees 12 9 47 25 93 
School societies ......-- 7 9 19 11 46 
EDUCATIONAL : 
Different attitudes and 
interests ... -s.es — 2 7 — 9 
Complementary attitudes ° 
and abilities .......- — — 5 2 T 
Competition .....----- 11 7 4 4 26 
Academic standard .... a= = 6 2 8 
TONE: 
General discipline ....-- 10 2 17 6 35 
School atmosphere ..-- 14 7 14 42 
STAFF: 
Staffjrelations paa ations — — 6 is 6 
Staff outlook .... ” = =a 5 2 Uh 
Staff-pupil relations ..-.. — — 4 = 4 
OTHERS ..eeeeee creer — 5 4 5 14 


N.B.—Single mentions are omitted. 
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TABLE 2B 


COMMENTS BY GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO WERE IN FAVOUR oF CO-EDUCATION. 


WOMEN 


Teaching in Girls’ Teaching in Co-ed. 
Schools, with Schools with 


experience in experience in 
Type of Comment 


Both co-ed. Both co-ed. 
and Girls’ and Co-ed. 

Single-sex | Schools Single-sex | Schools 
Schools only Schools only 


SOCIAL : 
Preparation for social life 14 
Educative effect of the 


21 


EDUCATIONAL : 
Different attitudes, 
interests and abilities 


Complementary attitudes 

and abilities aore 
Competition .... . 
Academic standard .... 


Tone : 
General discipline 
School atmosphere 


STAFF : 
Staff relations 
Staff outlook .. 


OTHERS 


gories of ‘ Favourable,’ 


as about 2 per cent. Within the 
ments classified as ‘ Preparation for 


other,’ and ‘ Natural Boy- 
s these somewhat arbitrary boundaries, some 


uring sub-sections, 


of the sections. 


* Chi-square is 7:74 for 4 degrees of freedom, 
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‘The individual comments are illuminating, especially when one considers 
the experience behind them; some are presented below under the headings 
already given. They are selected mostly from those teachers who based their 
remarks on their experience of teaching in both types of school; exceptions 
are made only for a few comments which are humorous or particularly well 
phrased, or from heads. Throughout the article, wherever a comment is 
quoted from a teacher whose teaching experience has been limited to single-sex 
or co-educational schools, this is indicated. 


(i) Educative effect of the sexes on each other. 


The central theme of these replies has several ‘ motifs.’ One is that each 
sex tends to exert an ameliorating effect on the behaviour of the other, diminish- 
ing the occurrence of those extreme forms of behaviour said to be characteristic 
of each sex—the boisterous rowdiness and rude uncouth conduct of some boys 
and the giggling, simpering and ‘ cattiness’ of some girls. Each sex uncon- 
sciously behaves better in front of the other. Another ‘ motif ’ is that boys and 
girls get to know each other in the everyday life of school and classroom, and 
each learns how the opposite sex thinks, how it reacts, what its interests are, 
while both acquire a respect for the abilities of the other. Girls learn how to 
respond to the good-humoured teasing of the boys, and boys become acquainted 
with the mercurial unpredictability of the female ! Though the ‘ naturalness of 
the boy-girl relationship’ was of such frequent mention that it is classified 
separately, it is so closely related to ‘ the educative effect of the sexes on each 
other’ that this type of comment is included under the present heading. 


But let the comments speak for themselves. A headmaster of a boys’ 
school who was educated in a boys’ grammar school but taught in a mixed 
school for many years, wrote : “ In my experience the system has worked well— 
boys and girls worked well together. A class composed half of girls makes 
discipline much easier. The girls tend to make the boys less ‘ barbarous,’ the 
boys tend to make the girls less ‘ gushing.’ Senior girls may form romantic ideas 
about junior male members of the staff occasionally, but rarely with any serious 
consequences : the sex relationship of boys and girls have, in my experience, 
been quite healthy.” The headmaster of a co-educational school, who was 
educated in a boys’ school, wrote : “ The sexes have a good influence on one 
another—the boys become more refined, and since I have been head of this 
school (more than 12 years) I have not had a single case of immoral conduct.” 
Another head thought “ the pupils respond more readily to discipline and the 
little courtesies and consideration for others receive greater attention.” 

A male teacher who was educated in a single-sex school and was teaching 
in a boys’ school, condensed his impression rather pithily: “ In the mixed 
school social life was more balanced, manners infinitely better. There was a 
brightness that took away much of the drudgery from teaching. In single sex 
boys’ schools one encounters patches of arrogant coarseness and overt pruri- 
ence which are depressing ! ’ Another man, who had taught only in a boys’ 
school but was co-educated, summed up as follows : “ My seven years as 
a pupil in a co-educational school were full and happy ones. Boys and girls 
mixed freely together in and out of school, the result being that the boys and 
girls quickly ceased to regard each other as unknown quantities. This fact 


alone should outweigh any others which may be put forward against that type 
of school.” A games master in his forties, himself a product of a boys’ school, was 
quite definite : “ Boys from co-educational schools are quite as hard and robust 
in their rugger as those from boys’ schools, but the former are invariably better 


mannered, more polite and courteous. Generally speaking, the co-educated 
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r disciplined in the field, more prepared to accept referees 
ieee aa EE, and less boisterous and rowdy.” Another man of the 
same background wrote: “I have found a far healthier atmosphere to pervade 
the school where the basis is co-educational.” He himself had been a pupil in a 
boys’ school. There is some nostalgic longing in the reply from a co-educated 
man who had taught only in a boys’ school. “ The community life of my youth 
in a mixed school gave me a joy which I find lacking in a boys’ grammar 
school.” Of the same character is the remark of an elderley co-educated man: 
“Class contact shows them that both sexes have their weaknesses, failings and 


conceits, and so obviates the ‘ Halo’ danger. There is a natural atmosphere in 
the classroom, together with colour.” 


ex to the other which is often found in the 
products of single-sex schools.” (!) An elderly woman, co-educated, wrote : 
“ We have seen the boys deteriorate in behaviour i i 


pecial gifts and interests of the 
other sex. This is vital in the modern world,” 


“ The contact is stimulating and healthy, and the 
Sexes are much more unselfc ious i i i 


» from a young woman, 
er single-sex education: “ Co-education means 
i al in their relationship 
side by side as well as 
when they leave school and begin 


fficulties,”’ 


i in her forties, educated in 
both types, believed that “ Co- i 3 
altogether among the sexes. Gi 
mannered.” Lastly is an amusi 


had been only in girls’ schools : “ I feel that my experience is very limited, but 
theoretically at any rate if boys and girls are educated together they will 
behave more naturally in each other’s company later on, and spend less time 
“hunting ’ during their school life, It should also be of great advantage to the 
only child and very small or one-sex 


families.” 
Both sexes also made fairly frequent references t 
sexes in school societies, sch 


o the companionship of the 
ool athletics and games 
of school socials and dances, 


and the happy friendliness 
(ii) Preparation for life. 


apie 
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interesting : “ After 18 years in a boys’ school, I became head of a large mixed 
school. My conversion to co-education was immediate and easy. I have no 
doubt that a better relationship exists among the pupils.” A head of a boys’ 
school, himself educated in a boys’ school, was “ sure that adolescents grow up 
healthier and better citizens from co-educational schools. Readjustment at 
College is also very difficult for pupils from single-sex schools.” 

A male teacher in his late thirties, himself educated in a boys’ school 
hadn’t the slightest doubt : “ I am a whole-hearted advocate of co-education on 
educational, medical, psychological and social grounds. A co-educational 
school is the best preparation for a co-educational world.” Another, co-educated 
wrote: “ Education is for living in a real world, not in some hypothetical world 
of segregated sexes.” Again, “ The school should train children for living in the 
community and should be a microcosm of the whole community.” An elderly 
gentleman, co-educated, had this to say: “ The art of living in society is the 
art of living understandingly together. Life at home is the living together of 
father and mother, sons and daughters. A co-educational school is an extension 
of life at home and can serve as an apprenticeship to becoming an understanding 
member of society.” 

A younger man, educated in a boys’ school, who may have been thinking 
of himself, wrote : “ When mixing together in school boys and girls get to know 
a lot about each other. I consider this a great help when the question of 
choosing a mate has to be considered in later life.” One of the best literary 
efforts was that of a co-educated man who had taught only in boys’ schools : 
“ The best type of school is that which is a microcosm incorporating within it 
the essential features of life in the world outside. Segregation of the sexes is 
purely artificial. Education cannot claim to be a training for life unless it 
prepares the child to take his place naturally in the community of men and 


women.” 

The remarks made by the women are similar. One, educated in a girls’ 
school, stated : “ I do not believe that any training in schools where the sexes 
are segregated can adapt children for an adult life in a world where there are two 
sexes. A girls’ school affects girls in two ways, either they develop a rabid 
interest in sex or they withdraw into an idealised world.” The comment of a 
middle-aged woman from a co-educational school was uninhibited: “ At 
college, girls from the boarding schools behaved as if they were ‘let loose ’.”’ More 
moderate was the following, from a teacher in a girls’ school who had been 
co-educated: “I believe that boys and girls. should be educated together, 
because when school days are over they will inevitably come in contact with each 
other, not only socially, but also in their daily work.” The observation “ Co- 
education gives a better training for life. I consider segregation of the sexes 
unhealthy during the formative years,” takes on a new interest when one 
notices that the teacher making it was herself educated in a single-sex school. 
An elderly woman who had not taught in a co-educational school, but was 
brought up in one, declared : “ Co-education is a good preparation for both 
sexes to live together and co-operate in after school life. There is less 
tendency for either sex to ‘ break out’ (than) after the regime of a single-sex 


education. The outlook is far healthier.” 


(iii) General discipline and school atmosphere. 

These two categories are sufficiently close together to be amalgamated 
here. Comments on general discipline maintain that the, discipline of a co- 
educational school tends to be better than that of a boys’ school because the 
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The head of a co-educational school, who was edu 
stated: “The corporate activities of the school are 
presence of the two sexes.” Another who had had | 
schools wrote: “ A better relationship exists between the staff, and between 
pupils and staff, in a mixed school.” A third head ofa co-educational school 
who was educated at a boys’ school observed : “ A far better spirit is engendered 
in the school and attitude to work is better.” 


cated at a boys’ school, 
greatly enriched by the 
ong experience in boys’ 


ys in co-educational schools 

’ written by an elderly co-educated man, 
is typical of many replies, as is the more “ Co-education softens a boy’s 
i i ives girls greater confidence.” Typical of the second 
aspect in this section is, “ C i ults in a friendlier and more 
homely atmosphere in the school. In addition, it has a beneficial effect upon the 
manners and behaviour of both Sexes, thus imparting a better ‘ tone’ to the 
school.’ A third man, co-educated 


» Wrote : “ The presence of girls has a marked 
effect on the appearance, conduct and work of the boys. A co-ed. school has a 
brighter, less monotonous atmosphere.” 


People do not like to appear to be disloyal to the school in which they have 
been educated, but i i i 


se of Sportsmanship.” The same 
to manage—boys less no; 


J ed to giggle or form cliques ; 
a moderating influence on each other. Both girls and b 


h oys develop a more 
f manner and quiet assurance, 


(iv) Educational reasons. 


-e i In an inspiring 
spirit of rivalry and competition.” The second is exemplified in the remark of a 
man who was educated in a boys’ school: “si 
practical and girls more literary, 
I noticed an all-round im 
which I taught was combined This opinion 
boys’ schools : “ Boys’ 
of girls. Teachers cater 


nce of girls in the 5 
Dramatics were m 

* The difference between the com: i istically significant 
beyond the -001 level (Chi-square test), a 
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On the other hand, an elderly male thought that “ Boys tend to raise the stand- 
ard of the girls in certain subjects, e.g., Mathematics and Science.” Another 
man played the same tune in a different key: “ Competition between the sexes 
produces better work. The girls up to 15 plus are more conscientious workers 
and lead the boys to a higher standard of achievement.” Finally, a man of wide 
experience stated : “ As a Mathematics teacher, I find boys are natually quicker 
at working out mathematical problems and they help to create an enthusiasm 
for the subject. On the other hand, girls are more conscientious in working out 
the longer but easier questions and set a good example of neatness and perse- 


verance.”” 

The comments of the women were not very different, though rather fewer of 
them were favourable. One middle-aged woman, educated in a girls’ school, 
wrote: ‘I consider that co-education is a more natural system—the con- 
tribution of opinions and ideas on all subjects are more varied and wider in 
range than is possible in a single-sex school.” A fairly general comment comes 
from another woman of similar experience : “ The spirit in the (co-educational) 
classroom is a much more lively one and the teaching of Dramatics is far easier 
and more interesting.” Two women, both educated in co-educational and girls’ 
schools, but only the second of whom had taught in a co-educational school, 
wrote as follows: “ For about 15 years, I have taught VIth Form boys (from 
another school), with VIth Form girls, in Biology, and it has worked well. Boys 
are bolder and show more iniative in work, girls are more thorough ; each 
influences the other. There is a healthy rivalry in work. Boys’ manners 
improve and there is a pleasant friendly feeling throughout classes without any 
silliness.” And “In my own subject—Chemistry—boys are, on the whole 


better than girls, I think, and have a good influence on the class—while I 
think the girls have something to teach the boys in their care of detail in 
practical.” Mentioned several times was the idea that teaching in a co-educa- 
tional school was “‘ more interesting from the teacher’s point of view, as boys 


often express opinions more spontaneously than girls ; this is especially helpful 


in VIth Form work.” 


(v) Staff. 


ore frequently from the women than the 
d, “In a co-ed. school the emphasis 
than on details and red tape.” Another wrote : 


“T was happier and the other women appe: 3 
fore, I should always wish, if circumstances permitted, 
Repeating the same theme wa s n 
minded viewpoint among the staff.” This was the opinion of a woman of 40 


who was educated in a girls’ school and had taught in both girls’ and co-educa- 


tional schools. 


(vi) Other. 


One schoolmast: enio 
co-educational schools, maintai K 
invariably from Headmistresses for economic an 


er in a senior position who had long experience of boys’ and 
ned that “ Opposition to co-education comes 
d psychological . . - reasons.” 


B.—cOMMENTS AGAINST CO-EDUCATION. 
We now come to the comments aga 
numerous. 


inst co-education, which were much less 
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TABLE 3A 


COMMENTS BY GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS WHo WERE AGAINST CO-OEDUCATION (Men). 


MEN 


Teaching in Boys’ 
Schools with 
experience in 


Teaching in Co-ed. 
Schools with 


experience in 
Type of Comment 


Both co-ed. Both coed. 
and Boys’ and 
Single-sex | Schools Single-sex 

Schools only 


Co-ed. 
Schools 
Schools only 


SOCIAL : 


3 


EDUCATIONAL : 
Different rates of intel- 
lectual development .. 
Different attitudes and 
interests 


ToNE : 
School atmosphere 
General Discipline 


STAFF : 
Pupils and teacher should 


anonymously—their fears that 
Here, however, w 


* E.g., the difference between the distribution 
comments, for women, is statisti i 


Sen 


Ur 
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TABLE 3B 


COMMENTS By GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHERS WHO WERE AGAINST Co-EDUCATION (WOMEN). 


WOMEN 
Teaching in Girls’ Teaching in Co-ed. 
Schools with Schools with 
experience in experience in 
Type of Comment Both co-ed. Both co-ed. Totals 
and Girls’ and, Co-ed. 
Single-sex | Schools | Single-sex Schools 
Schools only Schools only 
SOCIAL : 
Sex dangers ....--++-- — 
Boy-girl relationship. . - - 7 4 — — 11 
EDUCATIONAL : 
Different rates of intel- 
lectual development . . 4 4 2 2 12 
Different attitudes and h 
interests .....--- -+ 3 6 1 — 10 
Competition a : = 1 = = 1 
Academic ....--++00+* 3 3 2 1 9 
TONE: 
School atmosphere 1 1 — — 2 
General discipline ....-- 4 2 1 3 10 
STAFF : 
Pupils and teacher should 
beofsamesex ...-. 1 2 — 1 4 
Staff-pupil relations .. 1 1 — 1 3 
ORGANISATION : 
Organisation, including 
unfavourable treatment 
of girls ....----. ees 11 4 3 1 19 
Promotion prospects for 
women ...---sseeee — 10 1 — 11 
OTHERS rorerss evire. 


(1) Social (boy-girl relationship). 


men and not one woman, teaching in co-educational schools, 
bts under this heading, though four men and seven women who 
in such schools did so. One man, aged 50, with no 
experience of co-educational schools, believed that, “ Between the ages of 5 
(approximately) and 15 (approximately) there is no desire on the part of either 

he other sex.” A women of the same age and background 
wrote: “ For girls co-education is a disadvantage as they would be superseded 
in class by the boys. They would also lose much refinement.” Another woman 
whose only contact with co-education was as a pupil, stated: “ Co-education 

ness and untidiness and a general disregard for the finer 


leads to general slack 
points of behaviour, good manners and even dress.” 


Only four 
voiced any dou 
had taught previously 


sex to associate with t 


a 
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n teaching in co-educational schools, mentioned above, wrote 
as Pee 16+ Hise an unsettling effect on boys. Tone of school 
suffers compared with types where boys and girls are separate. Believe it due toa 
difference in attitude to discipline, especially younger boys who seem to dislike 
girls and their ‘ code’. Would suggest 15 onwards (full co-education) is definitely 
the best.” “ Instead of girls having a refining influence on the boys, the tendency 
is for boys to become a little familiar and coarse in their attitude. I feel they 
do not show enough respect for the ‘ fair sex’.” “Tf co-education makes for 
easier relations between the sexes, it also (as far as I have observed) produces less 
independence of mind, less virility. Discipline though easier with co-education 
produces less real self-discipline. At least that appears to be true of the con- 
ditions I have experienced—the reasons for the disadvantages may possibly 


lie elsewhere.” The last man had taught in only a co-educational school ; he 
was, however, educated in a boys’ school. 


(ii) Educational. 


years are very different. In many cases 
progress of girls (13-15) is affected in 


‘silly’ and pre-occupied with boys 


or very self-conscious in the presence of 
boys and will not take an active 


Several comments 


emulation is doubtful—the 
favours ’.” This lady had 


same restricted background believed that, “ Co-education provides distraction 
during the day !” Another man supported this : “ In certain cases co-education 
has harmful effects—the opposi i distracting influence on the 
other.” A co-educated woman with no co-educational teaching experience 


that would be natural and 


s by a manner and method 
which would be entirely successful with the other i ‘milariy, 


; ` half alone.” Similari ,a 
man with no co-educational experience affirmed: “Bo ‘ ama 
are at different stages of soci 


in the same way for bot! 
while girls of the same 
supporter of co-education had some doubts 


the academic achievement may be lower . . 


“ Though 
counterbalance,” 


(iii) School atmosphere and discipline, 

The principal argument here is that the 
on the girls, though one man who had no experience of co-education thought : 
“ Boys are hard enough to handle wi i rther distraction of 
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girls,” and another believed that “ the atmosphere created by an all-men staff in 
an ‘ all-boys ” school is probably the best atmosphere in which to train a boy 
for real service in after school life.” This man, though co-educated, had never 
taught in a mixed school. A woman with no experience of co-education 


commented : “ In schools of one sex discipline is better and pupils are better 
able to concentrate on their work.” 
(iv) Staff. 


In this section appear few but very trenchant comments. Some illustrate 
the prejudice and high emotional feelings which may still be found. Short and 
sharp is, “ Men should teach boys and women girls,” a comment made by a man 
in his sixties who had no co-educational experience. More hard hitting is : 
“ The chief reason against co-education is the poor quality of staff obtainable. 
The only men who are likely to apply for jobs in mixed schools are those who 
are unable to hold down a job in a boys’ school ; the women are those whose 
chief aim is to get a husband of some kind. Neither of these is likely to be 
efficient or to put the children’s interests first.” She did not record whether 
she herself had taught in a co-educational school ! A male teacher, who had not 
put the matter to the test, maintained that “ Life is easier and less distracting, 
both in class and staff-room, if one sex only is involved.” One of the most 
scathing comments was by a woman who was quite unaware that she herself 
was included in the condemnation: “ I have had considerable experience as a 
teacher and pupil in co-ed. schools. My objection to the system is based on the 
indubitable fact that only the poorest type of staff can be recruited for these 


schools.” 


(v) Organization. 

The feminine opponents of co-educatio 2 
porters—find two objections under this heading, the lack of promotion for 
women in co-educational schools, and a tendency for girls to be neglected in 
favour of the boys. A point never put forward as a major factor is the greater 
difficulty in organising a co-educational school. No men made comments in 
this section. Typical of the first objection is : ‘‘ One aspect of co-education that 
seems to me unfair is that in such a school there is less prospect of promotion 
for women teachers.” This comment occurs several times. A headmistress, 
experienced in both types ot school, believes that y Health problems and the 
general welfare of the girls does not generally receive the same attention in a 
mixed school . . . as in a girls’ school.” A possibly justifiable complaint was : 
“ My experience of co-education suggest that the boys are well catered for in 
the curriculum at the expense of the girls. In the school which I attended, 
Botany was the only science subject available to girls.” The school was co- 


educational and she had taught in both types of school. Another woman with 
f staffing and the selection of subjects 


are often denied study in a 


n—and some of its feminine sup- 


similar experience wrote : “ The type o: | 
are studied from the boys’ angle, and, good girls 
particular subject (e.g., Mathematics). 
1V.—DIscussIon. 
The study of a part of a community in isolation is especially dangerous 
when the aspect studied concerns beliefs and attitudes. The opinions of the 
members of the part will inevitably be affected by the mores and prejudices of 
the larger community ; these people are, indeed, part of this community and 


cannot separate themselves from it. Schools are no exception to the rule ; 
they are a reflection of the society in which they are placed, and of the society 
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i i W in the past. The reflection is tinged with idealism 
ee eee atmos i tench its pupils to behave not as society itself 
behaves, but in accordance with society’s ideals. à Ta 

The decision to organise schools co-educationally or as single-sex institu- 
tions comes from society’s mores and beliefs, and also its economic limitations. 
In Victorian times, when it was proper to be prim, and young ladies werë 
chaperoned even from dawn to dusk, and later, society’s fears in relation to 
sex would have powerfully affected the opinions of teachers about co-education. 
Today, though these fears are still expressed in a few quarters, and are maybe 
only dormant in some others, they 


no longer have the overwhelming influence 
they formerly had. None-the-less, most of the opinions on co-education 


reported in this article, though reliable for the present age, might conceivably 
change with any profound change in the mores and beliefs of society. The 
qualifying phrase * most of ’ is inserted because the question of the comparative 
standards of attainment in single-sex and co-educational grammar schools has 
recently been largely removed from the realm of opinion to the realm of fact by 
the work of a number of researchers (Dale, 1962 and 1964). 

Nor is this theory of co-education necessarily applicable with equal force 
to all communities, or to different peri 


riods within the history of one community. 
Its success depends in part upon the support it receives, or the handicaps under 
which it labours, deriving not only from the ideals but also the practices of the 
society around it. Again, even if we 


were to suppose that the recorded opinions 
of a large majority of those teachers in this research, in favour of co-education 


(though this is not claimed), and that the 
verdict is valid for the generality of children 


or co-educational, there will be a wide range of ‘ educational 
To what extent would the picture be similar 

Wales? Returns are available for only eight additional schools in Wales, but 
the findings are the same. The few schools in England which made returns 
pointed in the same direction with probably some diminution in the majority 

“on, though the evidence is too thin for a definite finding. 
, be said that in all co-educational schools investigated there was 
n, whereas in single-sex schools 


3 in favour of their own regime. The 
hools were, however no 


» not investigated. The findings of 
F. Moreton (1946) and W. E. Davies (1950) strike the same note. E 


ments themselves, 
ased on educational 


efficiency.’ 
in other parts of England and 


Not one of the teachers then in co-educational sc 
on ‘sex dangers’ in such schools, nor did 

í i ; en, three of whom had no teaching 
experience in co-educational schools. Opinions against co-education were 
mostly based on instructional grounds, į ding distraction of one sex by the 


Apk 


—— 
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other and an allegedly lower academic’standard due, it is implied, to co-educa- 
tion. As we now know this allegation is not true in the case of boys and 
probably not true in the case of girls, these objections should gradually vanish.* 
The next most important class of objection, that based on organisation, could 
be met in two ways. The lack of promotion for women in co-educational schools 
might be remedied—at least in part—by giving the senior mistresses the title 
of headmistress and rather more more responsibility ; she should have seniority 
in rank above the senior master. The second objection—the favourable treat- 
ment of boys at the expense of girls—would be partly met by the increase in the 
status of the headmistress and partly by the male heads being made aware of 
this possible bias. The problem may occasionally arise when a head is appointed 
who has had no previous experience of co-educational schools. Opinion, even if 
based on experience, cannot be conclusive. The search continues for more 
objective measures which will provide factual evidence and thereby raise the 


discussion on to a new plane. 
* See Clark (1937), Dale (1961, 1962, 1964), Gott (1938), King (1949), Sutherland 


(1961), Tyson (1928) and Walton (1934). 
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THE STRUCTURE OF PERCEPTION: A FACTORIAL 
STUDY 


By R. M. BEARD 
(Education Department, University of Birmingham) 


Summary. A factorial study of twenty tests of visual and auditory perceptions 
and memories, and ratings in mathematics and English for boys and girls 
aged about 15, gave rise to seven factors : reasoning with verbal abilities, five 
perceptual factors and a factor contrasting an easy perceptual task with ratings 
in school subjects. 

The perceptual factors were (1) speed and strength of closure, (2) a spatial 
factor concerned with direction and orientation, (3) recognition and recall of 
Gestalten, (4) flexibility of closure, and (5) perceptual span. Almost identical 
factors appeared for both sexes and no perceptual differences were found for 
different kinds of school attainment, possibly owing to the general nature of the 
perceptual factors obtained. It is suggested that these factors have a general 
nature due to the way in which the brain functions, through the generalising 
power of language and, possibly, through kinaesthetic cues which link auditory 
and visual perceptions. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


ALTHOUGH many studies have been made of perceptual abilities, the majority 
have been concerned with visual perceptions ; there have been few attempts to 
see in what ways various kinds of perceptions are related or to determine the 
part played by perceptual abilities in different kinds of intellectual skills. 
Thurstone® considered the possibility that factors found in tests of visual 
perceptions might also be found in other perceptual fields. But, although he 
and his students related these visual perceptions with cognitive abilities and with 
personality traits, as well as with abilities in reading and in several occupations, 
they did not follow up his speculation that the factors of perceptual closure 
found with visual materials might transcend the modalities. 


The primary aim of this investigation was to see whether Thurstone’s 
closure factors, and any other perceptual factors, obtained with visual materials, 
arose also from auditory or kinaesthetic tests. Secondary aims were to relate 
perceptual abilities and different kinds of memory with mathematical and 
literary abilities and to discover any sex differences in the nature of the factors. 


Subjects were selected from the whole range of ability among school 
children of about 15 years, so far as this was possible. For the purpose of 
identifying factors this had the disadvantage that intelligence might play so 
large a part in success that group factors would be less pronounced, or indistinct, 
unless a very large sample was taken ; on the other hand, it had the advantage 
that group factors obtained would not be peculiar to a group of persons with 
some special kinds of experience. The children came from five mixed schools : 
a grammar school, a grammar school stream in a comprehensive school, @ 
commercial-technical school, and two modern schools, one from a fairly prosper- 
ous working class suburb and the other from a city slum. Since only the grammar 
school children were selective at the age of 11 and were assigned to this school 
because they then had I.Qs. of 120 or less, it is probable that the highest range 
of intelligence is rather thinly represented, but many of these children were to 
take O-level or some other quite diffcult examination so it is possible that those 
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of moderately good intelligence were too numerous in the sample. 
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However, 


in Heim’s A.H.4 test of verbal intelligence, the majority of the 145 scores lie 


symmetrically between 26 and 50; there are no scores above 50 but there is a 


tail of ten scores in the range 6-25. Children of very poor intelligence were 
well represented owing to the practice in the slum school of keeping children 
rated E.S.N. among the more able. In the corresponding non-verbal test the 
scores form an almost symmetrical distribution between 21 and 65 but four 
children obtained scores between 16 and 20. 


N 


II.—THE TESTS. 


There are twenty tests and two sets of ratings in the battery described here. 
These remain after exclusion of relatively unreliable tests of kinaesthetic 


perceptions and of personality test scores. 


Title of Test. 


. Street Gestalt Completion. 
. Dotted outlines. 


. Mutilated words, 


. Completion of common 


exclamations. 


. Word pairs, 


Descriptive phrases. 


Mazes A. 


. Mazes B. 
. Gottschaldt test, page 1. 


. Gottschaldt test, page 2. 


. Gottschaldt test, page 3 


. Heim A.H.4 test verbal 


reasoning. 


. Heim A.H.4 test non-verbal 


reasoning. 


. Memory for digits. 


. Memory for sentences, 


. Memory for designs. 


30 incomplete pictures duplicated on a single sheet. As 
many as possible to be recognized in 3 minutes. 

16 dotted outlines of letters and numbers . Each exhibited 
on a large card for 3 seconds. 

12 mutilated words, somewhat easier for school children to 
recognize than those used by Thurstone. Each exhibited 
for 4 seconds. 

30 common exclamations to be completed. As many as 
possible in 2 minutes. 

30 incomplete pairs, as many as possible to be completed 
in 2 minutes. 

30 incomplete phrases, as many as possible to be completed 
in 2} minutes. 

Group versions of a new perceptual maze test, described 
below. Scores were number of mazes solved in 15 minutes 
for mazes A and in 10 minutes for mazes B. 

30 simple geometrical figures to be found in 30 more 
complex ones, 2 minutes allowed. 

A corner shape to be found in seven successive figures. 
One of two symmetrical figures to be found in 7 more 
complex figures. 2 minutes allowed. 

airs of figures, one or other of each pair to be found 


Two p: Bae ears : 
of ten successive intricate figures. 3 minutes 


in sets 
allowed. 
65 items comprising verbal opposites, synonyms, analogies, 
numerical sequences to be continued, and operations with 
numbers following written instructions. 10 minutes 
allowed after practice. 

65 sets of geometrical figures to find analogies, identities, 
results of combining or separating figures and completion 
of sequences of figures. 

Sets of six and nine digits to be remembered in order. 
Sets of five and seven digits to be remembered and 
recorded in reverse order. 

Terman-Merrill L-test. Average Adult 7 (b). The first 
three sentences of M-test age XIII, item 2. Scored 
0, 1 or 2 for each phrase. 

Terman-Merrill L-test, age IX, item 3 (a) and (b). In 
addition, an unsymmetrical design of three wavy lines 
with two scrolls. Scored 1, 0 or 2 for certain relationships 
in each figures. 
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17. Paper folding. Terman-Merrill L-test, age IX, item 1 (b); Superior 
Adult II item 4; also a square folded diagonally, the 
corners folded to the right angle giving a smaller square, 
a square hole cut from the centre. Scored for correct 
number of creases and holes, and relationships of size. 


18. Memory for rhythm. Every fourth item of Seashore's rest, recorded on tape. 
19. Wing's test of musical Analysis of chords. The number of notes to be stated in 
ability I. g each of twenty chords. 
20. Wing's Test IT. Pitch discrimination. Any change in a note of 30 repeated 
chords to be recorded: “ up,” ‘‘ down ” or ‘‘ same.” 
21. Rating in English Ratings on fifteen point scales were obtained for each 
22. Rating in mathematics. subject, 


In test 4 an attempt was made to provide a verbal exercise less likely to 
favour children from high status homes than is usually the case. Catch phrases 
and exclamations, likely to be heard on television or in daily use, were to be 
completed. However, it proved impracticable at the time to put these onto 
tape so the test is a speeded paper and pencil test like tests 5 and 6. 


Tests 7 and 8 are relatively new tests, not previously included in a battery 
of this kind with children. They are group versions of a perceptual maze 
test devised by Elithorn, Kerr and Mott.? In each maze subjects are required 
to find a path through the maximum number of dots arranged at the intersec- 
tions of lattices within a rectangular configuration. The authors claim that 
once the method has been learned no further logical reasoning is needed to 
obtain solutions but that success is determined mainly by a perceptual skill 
which may be a perceptual scanning mechanism. It seemed probable that with 
subjects so poor intellectually as some in this investigation, ability to count 
and to recognize and combine groups of dots accurately would also be important. 


The three tests numbered 9 to 11 usually appear as one test with older 
subjects. During pilot testing with a group of boys they were found to respond 
very differently to three sections of the Gottschaldt test. This appeared to be 
due to the relative ease of the first page as compared with the third one and to 
the greater possibility of errors in orientation on page 2. On page 2 the choice 
of a corner shape in successive diagrams frequently showed indifference to its 
orientation and sometimes to the size of the unit ; the succession of different 
shapes on page 1 and the more complex shapes of the latter part of page 2 and 
page 3 did not give rise to this kind of error. In young children errors in 
orientation are normal but it may be that this kind of error is more common 
among school leavers than is usually supposed. The tests were included 
primarily as tests of flexibility of closure, but, as we have seen, test 10 has a 


spatial component. 

Ratings on a fifteen-point scale were obtained for ability in English (21) 
and in mathematics (22). Points on the scale ranged from A+ (brilliant,original, 
might get a first class degree) to E — (appears to have no number concepts or 
cannot read or write). The extreme ratings were not used by the teachers, their 
ratings in English ranged from A — (could take Advanced level) to E+- (very 
weak, several years retarded relative to his age group). In mathematics, the 
extreme ratings given were a point lower, from B+ (should get a good O-level 
pass) to E (can use only the simplest number combinations). 


IIJ.—ANALYSIS OF THE DATA. 


dard deviations in the tests were calculated for each 


s and stan 
Mean | Mean scores for the girls tend to fall below those of 


sex separately (Table 1). 
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the boys in tests of visual perception and are considerably lower than those of 
the boys in the test of non-verbal reasoning. Mean scores in verbal reasoning, 
however, are almost equal for the sexes. It is possible that in this sample the 
girls are a little less able than the boys but the considerable discrepancy between 
the means for the two tests of reasoning suggests rather than there is a difference 
of experience or interest which accounts for the superiority of boys with visual 
materials. 

Distribution of scores in the tests do not deviate to a considerable degree 
from the normal and, where they deviate, tend in the expected direction of 
being somewhat negatively skewed. 

Correlation matrices were calculated for each sex separately. In Table 1 
correlations for the girls appear as an upper right-hand triangular matrix, 
while thsoe for the boys form a lower left-hand triangular matrix within the 
square matrix. Mean correlations are shown for each sex, and are appreciably 
higher for boys. A similar disparity was found by Withrington’? who included 
tests of memory and imagery with tests of mathematical ability. He found that 
correlations between tests were generally greater for boys, being much greater 
for spatial tests ; girls, however, excelled in verbal intelligence, and memory 
tests were better done by verbalisers. In this study correlations are great on 
the whole for boys except between verbal tests, but the somewhat greater 
variability of the boys, as shown by their larger standard deviations in most 
of the tests, may contribute partly to the larger correlation. 


The correlation matrices for the twenty-two tests were subjected to 
Principal Component factor analyses, seven factors being extracted in each case. 
These were rotated by Varimax to approximate orthogonal simple structure 
and further slight rotations were made to reduce the number of negative loadings 
and to give better psychological meaning to the factors. For the girls an 
orthonogal solution was satisfactory but for the boys an oblique solution might 
have given better results as some of the factors obtained were correlated. 
However, the correlations were not high except between factors A and C. 


Before describing the rotated factors, justifications for extracting so 
many will be briefly outlined ; a recent paper which puts the case for the use 
of minor components, arising from Principal Component analyses, makes a 
longer discussion unnecessary. Slater® points out that there are no general 
grounds for assuming that dimensions where variation is restricted are un- 
interesting ; and he shows that minor components may be stable, reliabile 
and have psychological importance. For example, a test re-test study of a 
battery of twelve tests proved the eleventh component to be as reliable as the 
second. Further, Slater shows that possible tests for the stability of components 
are their stability under repeated sampling and the appearance of the same 
component vectors after the introduction of new tests. 


In this study, since few subjects were used in each analysis, errors are 
fairly considerable ; we have not attempted to extract twenty-two components 
but have used seven, extracting components until the variance accounted for 
by successive ones ceased to diminish appreciably. The fairly close similarity 
of the components in the analyses for boys and girls, and the stability of both 
when further analyses were made, including the ratings in mathematics and 
English, suggest that they comply fairly well with the two tests for stability. 
In addition, five of the components, including the seventh, can be identified as 


factors found in other batteries of perceptual and cognitive tests. 


Although Slater rejects the word ‘ factor’ in connection with principal 
component analyses, preferring the word ‘component,’ we have followed the 
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more usual practice of talking of ‘ factors ’ unless, as in this discussion, it wouid 
result in confusion. 

In the description of the factors which follows, all loadings exceeding 0-2 are 
listed ; but in interpreting the nature of the factors only loadings of 0-4 or 
more are used. The smaller loadings are of interest in confirmation of the nature 
of the factor if they appear for both sexes, or they may highlight differences 
between the sexes where certain tests have appreciable loadings for one sex 
only. 


IV.—THE FACTORS. 


Test Factor A 
Boys Girls 
12 verbal reasoning .................... “727 ‘739 
13 non-verbal reasoning. . . -601 -601 
21 rating in English ...... “752 677 
22 ratings in mathematics .. -701 +302 
15 memory for sentences... , +472 536 
4 common phrases .... -509 ‘754 
5 word pairs ....... 575 729 
6 descriptive phrases . +535 764 
14 memory for digits — 375 
E RRA A ea ean — +222 
18 memory for rhythms +387 _ 
16 memory for designs - 418 — 
ad PaperFeeng n manene enaa — +263 


Evidently, this factor is a reasoning factor with a substantial verbal 
element, all the verbal tests have high loadings. The loadings corresponding 
with ratings in English and mathematics are high, as would be expected, but 
it is of interest that the loading in this factor for the girls’ ratings in mathe- 
matics is appreciably less high than the others ; thus, it may be that reasoning 
plays less part in mathematical achievement for these girls than for the boys. 

The high loadings in memories for rhythms and designs, obtained by the 
boys only, suggest some differences in strategy between the sexes : possibly 
boys use verbal description to aid memorizing, whereas girls are more prone 
to depend on visual, kinaesthetic or auditory perceptions, 


The small loadings in mazes A were expected as subjects are likely to use 
verbal reasoning in the learning of a new technique. The moderate loading in 
paper folding for girls is of irterest since this test involves spatial imagination ; 
for boys the reasoning fact, A, and the spatial factor, C, are highly correlated. 
It is probably that the experience of boys in technical drawing, crafts with wood 
and metal, and play or work with machinery may result in an extensive vocabul- 
ary enabling them to describe what they perceive in spatial tests, whereas girls 
who lack experiences and vocabulary depend more on various kinds of imagery. 


Factor B 
Test Boys Girls 
% dotted outlines esposes at ses do an ities ‘714 
5 word pairs ...... oe 526 336 
1 Street Gestalt 600 +247 
3 mutilated words = +672 
4 common phrases .... -670 — 
6 descriptive phrases .. 657 — 
17 paper folding -290 — 


21 rating in English ...... k = +382 
22 rating in mathematics .............. — +300 
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This factor appears primarily to be a closure factor concerned with speed 
and strength of closure. Both visual and verbal tests have some high loadings 
though the factor differs in content for the sexes. In an oblique factor solution 
Pemberton’ distinguished verbal closure, in tests requiring organisation of 
highly practised symbols, from word fluency ; but these factors were correlated. 
Botzum! obtained separate factors of speed of closure and of flexibility of 
closure with visual materials as well as a factor of verbal fluency, but all three 
were fairly highly correlated. For the girls, factor B appears close to Pemberton’s 
‘verbal closure’; tests 2 and 3 which require recognition of well-known 
symbols obtain the only loadings exceeding 0-4. Factor B for the boys is of a 
wider nature : it includes verbal closure and word fluency, but also closure with 
visual materials, including symbols, pictures and folded paper. Thus, it cor- 
responds more nearly with Botzum’s second order closure factor, though it 
excludes flexibility of closure. 

In this factor also a difference in strategy between the sexes is suggested by 
the substantial differences in loadings for some tests. Girls obtain high loadings 
in factor B for the mutilated words tests whereas boys do not. Thurstone® has 
shown that female students read more quickly than do men ; it is probable, 
therefore, that these girls recognize words more easily than the boys do, so 
solving this test by rapid closure. For the boys in this investigation this test 
has high loadings in factor E, flexibility of closure, and in factor C, a spatial 
factor. A difference in the opposite direction occurs for the Street Gestalt 
test but it is not so clear cut; this test obtains appreciable loadings also in 
factor E for boys, but not for girls. Pemberton‘ observed during individual 
testing with closure tests that subjects who did not immediately succeed by 
rapid closure, or a ‘ synthetic ’ method proceeded to analyse the figure. Such a 
contrast between synthetic and analytic solutions has been found by a number 
of investigators. M. D. Vernon’, in surveying these investigations, chiefly 
with visual materials, suggests that the choice of method may be determined 
either by test difficulty or by personal bias. 


Factor C 
t Boys 
Tes Bo 
10 Gottschaldt II ....-...- 
15 memory for sentences 405 


for digits ......+-+-+ : 
14 memory igi ; EA 


Girls 

folding ss so ciiise av oie essie:oita . -592 
17 paper folding : ee See 
— 519 

16 memory for designs aan 


3 mutilated words ....+.+6++ -459 
6 descriptive phrases ......-.--- -204 
4 common phrases ......++-++> +248 
18 memory for rhythm .. ....- a 


7 mazes A. ...ssssresesssesreeee 


Factor C appears to be a spatial factor involving imagination of movement 
in space and awareness of orientation. For girls the ability tested here is 
contrasted with memory for digits ; that is, a verbal or auditory memory for 
well-known material is contrasted with visual memories for relatively un- 


familiar tasks. 

For the boys there are some high loadings also in factor C for memory 
designs and mutiliated words. In discussing visual memory of complex figures 
Lashley? points out that they must be broken up and learned piecemeal, so 
that recall consists, not in a concurrent reproduction of the whole, but in a 
serial reconstruction of one part after another ; he claims that this indicates 
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that visual memory is a matter of fixation of a direction or a combination of a 
few directions in visual space. For the boys, factor C is highly correlated with 
factor A, but it has already been suggested that the training they receive 
facilitates verbal reasoning with spatial materials. 


Factor D 

Test Boys Girls 
20 pitch discrimination and memory .... "856 ‘714 
18 memory for rhythms . 445 +736 
19 analysis of chords....... š -650 +629 
15 memory for sentences . — 334 -382 
10 Gottschaldt II ........ . 324 — 

D Gottechaldtsl ises engres wea — +300 


All very high loadings in factor D are in tests of musical abilities. There is 
a high loading for girls in the test of memory for sentences, contrasted with a 
negative loading for boys. Memory for sentences obtains high loadings in 
factors A and D for girls, but in factors A and C. for boys ; it may be that boys 
imagine the action described in the sentences, visualising it, whereas girls 
remember by auditory recall. Appreciable loadings in the two Gottschaldt 
tests are more difficult to account for. Possibly some subjects verbalise their 
procedure in these tests so depending to some extent on verbal, or auditory, 
memories. But there is a similarity between these tests and the auditory ones 
in that a recently played phrase, or chord, or a recently seen pattern must be 
recognized again. Thus, the factor appears to be not purely auditory but to 
depend on a more general ability to recall Gestalten after a short interval. It 
seems not unreasonable that recognition and recall of patterns, whether visual 
or auditory, may be achieved by some general perceptual ability if we accept 
the view expressed by Vernon’, for example, in a discussion of auditory 
abilities, that auditory imagery is extremely rare but that laryngeal and other 
kinaesthetic processes are substituted. 


Fzactor E 
Test Boys Girls 
O GottabaldtI csati sacs si iiaia daii ain -676 -693 
11 Gottschadlt III TA 751 575 
13 A.H.4 non-verbal 435 -620 
10 Gottschaldt II 441 "565 
16 memory for designs Te — -538 
1 Street Gestalt ..... i S -300 == 
3 mutilated words TA -621 — 
19 analysis OF chords sissa pasai isede +236 — 
20 pitch discrimination and memory 3 — -238 
2 dotted ontintes visiwe is iwano eanna — +269 


Factor E is closely similar to Thurstone’s ‘ flexibility of closure.’ In the 
case of the Gottschaldt test, this involves recognition of outlines against a 
distracting background or more complex outlines in which they are included. 
As in Thurstone’s study of visual perception, tests of speed and strength of 
closure (tests 1-3) also have fairly high loadings in this factor, though these do 
not appear for both sexes in any of the tests. High loadings in A.H.4 non- 
verbal reasoning probably appear because a solution must be sought among a 
number of alternatives which provide distraction as do the complex backgrounds 


of the Gottschaldt tests. 
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The auditory test, 19, has a fairly high loading in factor B for girls, but in 
factor E for boys ; and the opposite holds good for test 20. The number of 
notes in a chord may be swifty recognized by realising which fingers would be 
used to play it, for example, or it may be analysed by mentally singing each 
note. However, the loadings in factor E for the auditory are not substantial 
and it appears to be in the main a factor of visual perception. 


Factor F 
Test Boys Girls 
J MAZES AL ars ora stersininieh tts Av warren wt oP 846 -765 
§ Hars B oi aimon wn ists ra ie 838 +839 
12 A.H.4 verbal ...-- sia -355 +230 
13 A.H.4 non-verbal +432 — 
14 memory for digits .-- -395 = 
9 GottschaldtI ....- FENE — 
11 Gottschaldt III ...-.-.+++eesrerree +290 — 
16 memory for designs ..-.++ssttttttt? — -430 
15 memory for sentences....+--+-+++7*** — +280 
21 rating in English ..-----+++++0r00"* — +276 
22 rating in mathematics ..--++-++++*"" — +270 
— +279 


17 paper folding = -+-eeeeereerseteee’® 


Factor F is defined primarily by the mazes tests. Thus, the claim by their 
authors that they test an ability not normally measured by intellectual tests 
appears to be justified; for in this battery we have already obtained factors of 
verbal reasoning and fluency, a spatial factor and three perceptual factors to 
which the maze tests make little, if any, contribution. It is true that a test of 
speed and accuracy in computation was not included but, although it might be 
expected to obtain a modest loading in this factor, there is no reason to think 
that it would play a major part in the ability tested here. 

Since no other test than the two maze tests has a very high loading, a 
characteristic of the mazes ten tests has been sought. 


The authors of the mazes suggest that a perceptual sca! 
the mazes and that differences in performance may reflect 


eptual unit an indivi 


speed in doing so; in this context scanning implies th c 
i In factor E consideration of 


is considered in isolation and then integrated. r 
that perceptual span would influence 


tests with moderate loadings suggests t i i 
which obtains the highest loadings for 


success in them all. Memory for designs which 4 
girls involves scanning as defined here and, if visual memory is employed rather 


than verbal enumeration of relationships, a greater size of perceptual unit 
should contribute to success. Similar techniques might be employed in the 
Gottschaldt tests and in scanning and remembering designs in the A.H.4 non- 
verbal test. Appreciable loadings in the ‘A E4 verbal test, memory for digits 


and sentences and rating in English suggest that the perceptual span in this 
factor may be concerned with verbal, or auditory, as well as visual materials. 
In discussing factor D, it has already been suggested that a common mechanism 
in visual and auditory skills is provided by kinaesthetic processes. 

er of batteries of perceptual 


Until factor F has been obtained in a numb es ‘cept 
tests, it may be difficult to determine its exact nature. In this investigation, 


the most apt description appears to be ‘ perceptual span.’ 
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Factory G 
Test Boys 
14 memory for digits 677 
17 paper folding ........ 404 
15 memory for sentences -254 


22 rating in mathematics 


The nature of this factor which was the last to be extracted is not entirely 
clear. However, from the largest positive and negative loadings there is a 
contrast for both sexes between the easy perceptual task of picture completion 
(test 1) and educational tests. A similar factor was found by Pemberton.4 
She also showed that a speed of closure factor defined mainly by the Street 
Gestalt test was associated with a personality unfavourable to school success. 
Subjects with this personality rated themselves “ sociable, quick in reactions, 
artistic, self-confident, systematic, neat and precise, disliking logical and 
theoretical problems.” For girls rating in mathematics, and for boys rating in 
English and rote memory, contrast most sharply with this perceptual skill. 
Since Thurstone$ found that ability in the Street Gestalt test did not increase 
from the third grade upwards the contrast may also be seen as one of difficulty. 
In general, mathematics is found more difficult by girls and the verbal subjects 


V.—Discussion. 
The factors obtained in this analysis include some well validated ones, viz., 


verbal reasoning, a spatial factor (concerned chiefly with direction or orientation) 
verbal closure, speed and strength of closure and flexibility of closure. Addi- 


pattern, whether auditory or visual. The factor ‘ perceptual span’ has its 
greatest loadings in visual tests but has appreciable loadings also in auditory 
verbal tests. Thus, no factor is concerned solely with visual tests or with 
auditory tests; but the overlap is not so great as to indicate an inevitable 
choice of perceptual factors transcending the modalities, However, mental 


isation of perceptual abilities. Lashley? suggests that generalisation is one of 
the primitive, basic functions of organized tissue, for the capacity to perceive 


to another, or transposition from visual to motor levels, for example. Since 
kinaesthetic connections are formed early (and inevitably) in developing visual 
and auditory perceptions, it seems probable that different aspects of pattern 
recognition and pattern seeking may be generalised throughout the modalities. 

The factors obtained here have high loadings in a greater diversity of tests 
for boys than for girls. It has been suggested that this may be due to training 
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which enables boys to verbalise visual experiences. Alternatively, or in addition 
a common element in visual and auditory skills may be sought in kinaesthetic 
cue where kinaesthetic perceptions have been investigated, for example by 
Witkin", boys have been found to excel. It could be that the greater activitity 
of boys, on the average, from infancy contributes to a wider range of kinaes- 
thetic patterns with consequent generalisation to visual and auditory patterns , 
but this remains speculation until further investigations have been made. 


Although we had expected to find that some perceptual factors were more 
closely associated with mathematical abilities than with ability in English, 
this is not so. For the boys both sets of ratings gain high loadings in factor A 
but have no other appreciable loadings. For girls both sets of ratings have high 
loadings in factor A but also have appreciable loadings in factors B and F. 
Thus, it appears that success in these subjects for girls depends not only on 
verbal reasoning, but on verbal closure and on perceptual span. We have 
suggested, in common with other investigators, that girls depend more on 
rote learning than boys do. 

„It is possible that failure to distinguish perceptual factors peculiar to 
ability in mathematics or English is inevitable here owing to the general 
nature of the perceptual factors obtained. All five of these factors are concerned 
with different aspects of pattern recognition or pattern seeking which are 
perceptual activities fundamental to all learning. Separate factor analyses for 
the sexes produce substantially the same perceptual factors despite somewhat 


different experiences of boys and girls and, as we have seen, none of the factors 
ct perceptual factors associated 


is entirely limited to a single modality. Distin 

with mathematical or English abilities are more likely to be found in an 

analysis of test results for an able, homogeneous group of subjects. Possibly 
Grey Walter® between 


one distinction would appear in a contrast suggested by 
hematicians and in pattern-making 


skills in pattern-seeking in scientists and mat 
es are not unrelated. 


among arts specialists, though these capaciti 


E FACTORS OBTAINED. 


VI.—SuMMARY OF TH 
including verbal fluency 


r verbal materials ; 


Factor A: reasoning with visual o 
for girls. 


Five perceptual factors : 


Factor B: (1) for boys: speed and strength of clos 
objects or phrases in an unorganized or mutilated field. 
(2) for girls: verbal closure in organizing highly practised symbols. 


volving awareness of direction or orientation. 


ure in recognition of words, 


Factor C : a spatial factor in 

Factor D : recognition and recall of Gestalten chiefly in auditory tests. 

Factor E: flexibility of closure in recognition of a pattern amid distracting and 
confusing detail in the field, mainly with visual materials. 

Factor F : Perceptual span in visual or verbal tests, whereby span is meant the 
size of perceptual units which are ‘ scanned ’ and which may be integrated. 

Factor G : contrasting success in an easy perceptual task of picture completion 
with attainment in school subjects. 
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TABLE 2 


Factor LOADINGS OBTAINED BY VARIMAX Rotation. 


Boys | GIRLS 
Test| I II im Iy Vv VI VI I II mi iv v VI VHI 
1 "600 :319 —-045 -009 -175 —-060 —-443 "175 -083 —-245 -233 —-105 -706 -214 
2 ‘763-148 —-156 -177 -176 —-035 -169 || -016 "269 —-093 -728 -239 —.093 —:078 
3 |-113 -623 -481 -047 —-041 --022 —-147 || -075 — 156 -156 -670 —-182 -121 -104 
4 | -783 -000 -322 -144 -086 -232 -107 *777 +026 —-045 -010 —-072 -188 -002 
5 |638 -025 -240 -171 -122 -391 -157 || -799 2030 -078 -187 -067 —-138 -168 
6 |7:72 -109 -298 -106 -038 -289 -091 || 808 -069 -100 -021 -102 -054 -052 
7 "119 -077 -284 -132 -842 -009 -033 | -261 "104 -148 -089 -143 —-038 -765 
8 | -098 -285 —-017 -087 -814 -065 -150 | -185 -092 --044 -030 -020 —-015 -839 
9 | -130 -682 --149 --070 -300 -284 —-057 || -057 <691 303 --127 —-196 -015 —166 
10 | 218 -448 -393 -324 -088 -045 -244 || -106 557 —:089 -000 -480 —-128 -200 
11 |-:034 -741 -078 053 -217 -032 -149 ||-.078 -586 "123 -129 -178 -158 -198 
12 | :346 -152 -393 -024 -341 -564 —.039 || -738 064 051 —-172 —-206 —-350 +230 
13 "347 +426 -303 -099 -392 -493 —-079 || -629 560 —-239 --206 --078 —:177 -020 
14 | +192 -150 -102 -076 -382 -060 -677 || -401 "144 -050 -028 -519 -019 -153 
15 “218 --005 -555 --334 -200 1193 -254 557-029-329 ~-154 -122 -193 -280 
16 | :079 -146 -792 -171 -104 -049 -094 129° -528 -048 -279 —-151 -091 -430 
17 "348 -468 -284 —-026 —.008 —:034 -404 281 -064 -075 -0l4 -592 -142 -269 
18 | -277 -099 -405 -445 -200 -172 -021 “170 —-028 -722 —-152 -055 --026 -109 
19 | -198 -207 -048 -650 —-085 -205 -306 2024 -103 -631 -206 -045 ~-147 --158 
20 | :131 -072 -047 -856 -187 -126 ~-087 || -071 -232 -713 -128 -200 —-002 -130 
21 | -228 —:104 :321. -173 —:115 -640 -442 732 --211 -069 -242 -018 —-213 +276 
22 | -100 -109 --074 -202 —-002 -848 -021 352-003 --070 -235 —:216 --694 270 
% Variance extracted. 
15-03 10-78 10:55 8-25 9-83 10-02 6-36 19-34 9-06 8:23 6-75 5-64 6:35 9:57 
TABLE 3 
THE FINAL Factor Loaprncs. 
Boys | GIRLS 
Test | A B € D E F G A B C D E F G 
| 
1 | :023  -600 -072 -009 -300 -206 --443 || -140 -247 —-105 —:227 -100 -214 -706 
2 | <:041 “777 —027 -177 -135 190 +169 |L-144 -714. -239 —094 -269 —-078 —-093 
3 "193 -017 -459 -047 621. -021 —-147 ||_.059 "672 —-182 -164 --148 -104 -121 
4 | 509 -670 -248 -144 .023 -086 -107 || -754 -161 —:072 -032 -103 -002 +188 
5 | 575 :526 -085 -171 -058 -124 -157 || -729 336 ‘067 -156 -109 -168 —:138 
6 | 535 -657 -204 -106 -141 -049 -091 || -764 -174 -102 "179 -149 -052 -054 
7 | 166 -059 :253 -132 -006 -846 -033 || -222 .110 -143 172 -130 -765 —:038 
8 | 050 -091 -026 -087 -209 -838 -150 || -181 -006 -020 —:026 -110 -839 --015 
9 | :143 -120 -222 —-072 :676 -366 --057 |_-016 --193 —-196 -300 «693 —166 -015 
10 j| 230 :130 :362 :324 -441 -132 -244 || .056 -021 -480 —-084 565 -200 —:128 
11 |-:004 --052 :086 :053 :715 -290 -149 ||--170 -098 +178 -109 575 .198 -158 
12 | :727 190 -+103 -024 -176 -355 —-039 || -739 —-027 —-206 -123 .137 .230 —-350 
13 | 601 :218 -074 -099 -435 -432 —-079 || -601 —-090 —-078 -018 620 .020 —-177 
14 | :129 +160 -085 :076 -119 -395 -677 || -375 -104 —-519 —-011 -183 -153 -019 
15 | 472 -080  -405 —-334 —-004 -199 -254 || -536 —-050 -122 -382 .084 -280 -193 
16 | +418 --083 :673 -171 -138 -118 -094 || -015 -291 —-151 -055 -538 -430 :091 
17 | -135 +290 :323 -026 -464 -039 -404 || -263 -066 -592 -102 -092 .269 -142 
18 | -387 -169 -277 -445 -098 -209 -021 || -127 --130 -055 -736 —-011 -109 —-026 
9 | -220 -158 -027 -650 -236 --064 -306 ||--089 -192 -045 -629 -105 —-157 —:147 
1 164 -103 --012 -856 --076 -179 —-087 ||--048 -121 -200 -714 -238 -130 —-002 
ze 752 -080 —-019 -173 ~-026 --125 -442 || 677 -382 018 143 —137 276 ae 
22 | -701 -007 --257 -202 -193 -009 -021 || -302 -300 --216 —.035 -038 -270 
% Variance extracted 25 
6-7 82 10:5 108 6-4 174 75 57 88 97 96 
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A STUDY OF SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE MORRISBY 
DIFFERENTIAL TEST BATTERY TO VOCATIONAL 
SELECTION 


By M. K. L. EL-SHARKAWY ax D. M. LEE 
(University of London Institute of Education) 


Summary. This paper reports an investigation concerned with gathering 


information about the Morrisby Differential Test Battery in relation to various 
claims for its usefulness in vocational selection. Along with a pre-constructed 


attitude scale, the complete test battery was administered to 154 entrants and 
163 apprentices of three years’ standing in several large firms within the British 
Iron and Steel Industry. In particular, the scores describing the Morrisby 
Modal Profiles were compared with Training Officers’ ratings of similar 
characteristics. In the present paper the main analyses are from scores 


obtained by the older apprentices; some of the data on reliability coefficients 
It is the intention of the authors 


were gained by retesting a group of entrants. 
ears to obtain further information 


to follow up the entrants at the end of three y 
about the predictive validity of this test battery and to report this in a later 


paper. : 
The individual reliability coefficients of the twelve tests comprising this 
f the relatively small number of 


battery are shown to vary widely. In view ©: 
testees, these results can only be regarded as indicative and further studies are 


needed. The test manual lacks information about the validity of the battery, 
though extensive claims are made for the so-called ‘ modal profiles ’ in estimat- 


ing the intellectual ‘ personality ’ of the individuals concerned. Against the 
* tests are shown to have more validity 


two criteria here employed, the ‘ ability idi 
than the ‘ personality ' profiles. The * skill’ tests show very low validity 
coefficients. 

Morrisby stresses the differential nature of his battery and suggests that a 
basic factorial structure is neither present nor intended. A preliminary factor 
analysis of scores obtained from this inves i 
a type generally found in the analysis of lar 
could be constructed on the basis of these factors w: 
vocational selection. 

J.— INTRODUCTION. 


Epucation is concerned with training. At the higher levels, training for any 
specific career is suited to some individuals rather than others; this kind of 


training depends on the prior selection of suitable persons. Thus, selection is 
one important facet of training, and good selection procedures considerably 
facilitate the training process itself. Such a process may 


l be said to include any 
activity or series of experiences designed to improve the individual’s perform- 
ance in a particular task, skill or s 


ituation. 

In large industries, the spread of apprenticeship is wide and many young 
workers seek entry. A selection procedure may exist for each type of apprentice- 
ship, in which case boys may try for several before they are accepted. This 
nay be wasteful in time, manpower 


system of selection n and money. More often 
one selection procedure must identify groups of boys for each apprenticeship 


in the range offered. Such a procedure makes extensive demands on psycho- 
logical resources of a type which have only recently begun to be considered. 
That such procedures are essential is apparent far beyond the apprenticeship 
field. Similar situations are found in all aspects of employment or higher 
education. Individual problems may vary but the need for a common procedure 


remains. 
223 
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II.—OUTLINE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 


Since the early days of test construction there has been a growing interest 
n the field of occupational selection. Historically, this proceeded by job 
analysis first, but initially the tests were sensory rather than intellectual in 
nature. With the growth of work on intelligence tests, however, studies 
began to be made concerning the relations between intelligence and occupational 
levels. Kornhauser! and Yoakum? describe some of these studies. As a result, 
there were a number of attempts to classify vocations, according to the apparent 
degree of intelligence required. 


The development of factor analysis techniques gave a powerful impetus 
to the construction of tests for vocational selection. In the general field of 
mental testing, efforts were made to isolate separate group factors. A con- 
siderable volume of research suggested that, far from being a single factor, 
intelligence was more likely to be the result of a combination of verbal, 
numerical, practical and spatial visualisation factors. Seashore,? Stenquist.4 
and Cox®, attempted to establish mechanical ability as a sub-combination of 
these group factors. Farmer’, Earle’, and Gaw! worked on tests of manual 
dexterity and motor ability. El-Koussy® and Thurstone!® attempted an analysis 
of the factor of spatial visualisation. All these factors were seen to contribute 
to the assessment of mechanical ability, and some level of success in the corres- 
ponding tests appeared to be necessary for entry into certain types of occupation. 
ante were similar investigations into potential tests for suitability for clerical 
work. 


The early work of Bingham and Davis" had shown the importance of certain 
personality factors in the vocational selection field. Some years later, the work 
of such investigators as Fryer! and Strong™ supported the importance of 
such factors, and interest tests were developed. These were seen to make a 
useful contribution, though difficulties were speedily recognised in relation to 
such matters as the faking of answers or questions of validation for selection 
purposes. Maier! contributed similar investigations on attitude scales, but 
as these were usually measured after entering a particular occupation, the con- 
tribution of this work for actual vocational selection purposes was somewhat 
lessened. 


In 1928, Hull! had suggested the need for a comprehensive battery of 
tests and test weights for the broad occupational field. In this respect, he 
looked forward to a development which only seriously began to take shape 
after 1939, when the growth in special aptitude tests began to suggest the idea 
of custom-built batteries of tests for specific occupational fields. In the last 
fifteen years the trend has moved away from this towards the creation of 
differential aptitude batteries to service a range of occupational fields, this 
latter development being based on the dual realisation that a complexity of 
abilities is required for success in any particular occupation and that there is 
overlap between the abilities brought into play in several differing vocational 
fields. The early differential aptitude test batteries originally utilised tests of 
intellectual abilities, but later ones claim additional personality interpretations. 


Since the publication, in 1941, of the Thurstone tests of Primary Mental 
Abilties, at least six major differential aptitude batteries have been tried. 
The most well-known are probably the Guilford—Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 
and the Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests. For any one of these series of 
tests only limited evidence of differential validity is available for any type of 
vocational selection. The most recent battery to be added to the above list 
is that of Morrisby’’ known as the Differential Test Battery (D.T.B.). This 
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considerable occupational claims are 


is a mixed battery of tests for which very 
some evidence on the reliability 


made. It is the purpose of this paper to review 
and validity of this battery and its claims. 


IIT.—PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


(i) Subjects and Materials. 


The subjects used in this investigation comprised 154 new entrants (aged 
15 and 16 years) and 163 apprentices aged 19 years. For the purposes of the 
present paper only a small group of the new entrants who were retested for 
test reliability calculations have been used ; the main interest attaches to the 


19-year-old groups. These young men were drawn from seven firms, all within 
and all 


the iron and steel industry, all located within one geographical area, 
carrying out similar apprenticeship schemes leading to comparable types of 
employment. The firms all volunteered to take part in the experiment and 
covered both small and large undertakings. 


The complete Morrisby Differential Test Battery was used in precisely the 
manner laid out in the manual. This battery represents the multi-occupational 
approach and, therefore, apparently makes it possible to explore a variety of 
occupational possibilities. Tt is devised as an instrument for the assessment of 
human ability structures for the prediction of the performance of persons in 
occupations or courses, and for determining the relative suitability of various 
occupations and training courses for an individual person. It is composed of 


twelve tests as follows : 


(1) The Compound Series Test 


(2) General Ability Test—Verbal ( 
(3) General Ability Test—Numerical (GAT-N) 
(4) General Ability Test—Perceptual (GAT-P) 
(5) Shapes Test (Shapes) 
(6) Mechanical Ability Test (Mech.) 
(7) Speed Test 1, Number and Name Checking No. and Na.) 
(8) Speed Test 2, Perseveration Pers.) 
(9) Speed Test 3, Word Fluency (Wd. Fl.) 
(10) Speed Test 4, Ideational Fluency . (Id. Fl.) 
(11) Speed Test 5, Motor Speed (Mot. Sp.) 
(12) Speed Test 6, Motor Skill (Mot. Sk.) 


The first four tests are of the usual intelligence type. Test 1 is a basic test, 
and the other three are said to present a differential assessment of the three main 
areas of mental ability since they cover comparably the three main media of 
verbal, numerical and diagrammatic material. Test 5 is similar to the tests of 
spatial ability produced by El-Koussy and Thurstone. Test 6 is said to be a 
test of ‘ mechanical insight.’ This pair of tests is said to be valuable both as 
positive predictors in the practical and manual fields as well as indicators of 
converse relationships with tests of other kinds of capacities. The first six tests 

’ The last six tests are speed tests contained 


are all tests of ‘ intellectual capacity. , S 
in one booklet ; these are said to be tests of ‘ intellectual personality,’ or the 


manner in which the testee undertakes an intellectual performance. Test 7 is 
one common in batteries of tests for clerical aptitude. Tests 8, 9, 10 are similar 
to some found in intelligence tests. Test 11 is a ‘ pure’ speed test, and Test 
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12 is a speed test requiring some measure of intellectual control. It must be 
emphasised, however, that while there are similarities in the content of these 
speed tests and other well-known tests, in the Morrisby Differential Test Battery 
they are intended for use in a particular way. It is essential that the instructions 
in the manual be followed completely in the administration of these six tests. 


Morrisby has stated that the Differential Test Battery is not factorial in 
nature. A system of scoring has been evolved in which two aspects are import- 
ant: (i) the level of individual score, in each case formulated as a scale score 
comparable from test to test ; (ii) the difference between these scale scores for 
certain pairs or groups of tests. 


Thus, interest centres round the particular interpretations to be accorded 
to certain patterns or profiles of scores. Notes on typical score profile patterns 
suggested by the author have been derived from the observation of a large 
number of cases in which the observed profile patten could be reconciled with 
such other attributes as known characteristics and personal achievement. 
The following are the typical score profile patterns suggested to users of the 
Morrisby battery, but the proportions shown are not intended to be absolute : 


(1) A low score on C.S.T. indicates the academic, book-learning type. A high 
score indicates the type of individual more likely to succeed with subjects 
requiring ‘ intellectual power ’ (e.g., Mathematics) and also more likely to 
succeed with advanced study. It is suggested, however, that this score is 


not to be taken as definitive, but rather in conjunction with other profiles 
mentioned below. 


(2) Profiles for the three general ability tests may be viewed as follows : 


Science Commerce Social Science 


XXXX XXAXX XXXXXXX 
XXXX XXXXX XXXXXXX 


XXXXXX XXXXXXX XXXX 
XXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXX 


XXXXXXXX XXXXX XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXX XXXXX XXXXXXX 


Mechanic 


XXXX 
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(4) Modal Profiles for differing types of ‘ intellectual personality ’ as determined 
by Tests 7-10 are suggested as follows : 


Type A AND VARIATIONS. 


Type A 
Normal 


Variations 


Scatter-brained 


Insipid 


XXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXX 


x 
= 


Wa. FI 


XXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXX 


XXXXXX 


Id, Fl. 


Type B 
Normal 


XXXXXXXXXX 


XXXX 


Variations 


= 


Tear-Away 


Executive 


XXXX 
XXXX 


XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXX 


XXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXX 


XXXXXXX 


Wa. FI 


XXXX 
XXXX 


Id. Fl, 


Six personality characteristics?" are atta 


(5) The two final speed tests are said to give dexterity 


tion thus : 


XXXXXXXX 


Speed 


XXXXXXXX 


It is suggested that the Speed 


other points to occupations requirin 


XXXXXXX 
XXXXXXX 


XXXX 
XXXX 


Profile is indicative 
g manual skill. 


ched to each variation in each case. 


profiles with interpreta- 


of routine operatives, whereas the 
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Few details of reliability or validity seem to be available for the above tests. 
Some split-half and some re-test reliabilities are quoted, but these are not 
given for all tests. The validity of the profiles would appear to rest entirely on 
the subjective interpretation of observed cases, and only general statements are 
made, Thus, the information on the reliability and validity of the battery is 
by no means complete. The most informative section of the manual deals with 
the actual administration of the tests and this is straightforward and clear. 


In order to gain additional information on the validity of the test battery, 
further criteria were needed. The profiles associated with the first six tests 
seemed not unreasonable in the light of the present results in the field of ability 
testing. In any case, a factorial analysis of the data and a simple comparison 
with Training Officers’ Ratings could throw further light on these. As criteria 
for the particular assessment of the modal profiles it was decided to construct a 
formal attitude scale and to obtain Training Officers’ Ratings for a range of 
related personality characteristics. The Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale 
(E.A.D.S.)!® was constructed especially for this investigation, using a modified 


form of the Likert technique. It contains twelve items on each of eight dimen- 
sions : 


(1) Job. (5) Internal Society. 

(2) Management and Organisation. (6) Participation and Responsibility 
(3) Working Conditions. (7) Supervision. 

(4) Incentives. (8) External Society. 


The content was such that some correspondence with the modal profiles 
could be established. No time-limit was set, but the scale was usually completed 
in 20-25 minutes. Using Rulon’s formula, the reliabilities of the eight individual 
sections varied between -66 and -94, 


personality characteristics included all those listed by Morrisby as underlying 
the so-called modal profiles, thereby supplying an alternative frame of reference 


(ii) Experimental Procedures. 


The Differential Test Battery was administered to both new entrants and 
apprentices of three-years’ standing within three weeks in September/October, 
1962. There were seventeen sessions at the rate of one or two per day, ranging 
over seven firms. In each case, the Morrisby Test was completed in one session 
lasting from 3 hours 15 minutes to 3 hours 30 minutes. The Training Officers 
each informed their own apprentices of the purpose of the investigation, and of 
the date, time and place of meeting. Each firm loaned one or two staff who 
helped very considerably with the arrangement of rooms and test materials 
and with many matters of general organisation necessary for the smooth running 
of the experiment. The actual administration of the tests was carried out by 
two people who had previously taken the Morrisby week-end training course. 


The Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale was administered to the 
19-year-old group after the completion of the Differential Test Battery. No 
member of the staff of any firm was present. Subjects were asked to complete 


ge L 


fh 
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information concerning their names, type of work, course of training, etc. 
so that the scales could be collated with other data. This information was 
sought after the completion of the atttitude scale. Lastly, a meeting was held 
with the Training Officers to discuss the rating schedule and problems relating 
to its completion. Each of them then completed a rating schedule for each 
apprentice in their charge during the weeks following the administration of the 
test battery and attitude scale. For this purpose they were asked to take account 
of all evidence at their disposal. 


IV.—STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


G) Preliminary Analysis of the Measurement Data. 

The sample of 19-year-old apprentices used in this investigation was drawn 
from seven companies within the iron and steel industry. Taking the largest 
group as criterion, five of the remaining groups did not differ significantly at 
the 5 per cent. level for either means or standard deviations. One group showed 
a highly significant departure in respect of the mean ; this company was known 
to have selected its superior apprentices. The full range of information was not 
available for another company. These groups have been discarded for the 
statistical analysis, leaving a sample of 124 apprentices for this purpose. This 
latter sample may be taken to represent a randomly drawn sample of apprentices 
throughout the industry at large. 

‘An examination of individual distributions showed that all the individual 
tests of the Differential Test Battery were well suited to the sample, whose 
scores gave rise to distributions of the normal type. The manual of the test 
battery gives split-half reliabilities for some of the tests, and one re-test 
reliability for the Compound Series Test. In the present investigation, re-test 
reliability coefficients were obtained from retesting a small group of eighteen 
new entrants after an interval of ten days. This is a small group and the results 
can only be taken as exploratory. Table 1 shows the available reliability 
coefficients from the manual and from the present investigation. x 

The reliability coefficients quoted in Table 1 from this investigation 
were obtained by the application of Rulon’s formula, this seeming the most 
appropriate formula in this case. The numerical coefficients appear reasonably 
satisfactory, more especially since re-test reliabilities are in general lower than 
their split-half counterparts, and since the small numbers would also tend to 
lower the coefficients. 

The Employees’ Attitude-Dimensi 
the individual distributions of scores 


ons Scale was examined in the light of 
for each of the eight sections. These 
distributions were all satisfactory for the main sample and indicated a healthy 
variation in attitude in each case. The scores for all eight sections were inter- 
correlated in order to examine the pattern or cohesion within the scale. Three 
Major groupings were shown: 


A. Job participation B. Supervision C. Incentives 
Responsibility Internal Society Work Conditions 
External Society Management and 

Organisation 


This grouping supports the logic behind the construction of attitude scale. 
The discriminating quality of the attitude scale was further checked by examin- 
ing the relative means for each section in the top-third (high attitude) and lower- 
third (poor attitude) groups. In each case, the difference between means was 
Significant at the 5 per cent. level or above ; this gave sufficient indication of 
the discriminatory quality of the individual sections. 
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TABLE 1 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE MORRISBY DIFFERENTIAL TEST BATTERY. 


Reliability Coefficients from the Reliability Coefficients from this 
Manual investigation 


split-half re-test re-test 


984 -930 “67 


a -79 


= -79 


— -91 
-88 


90 


“86 


“88 


“94 


+87 


63 


73 


The twenty-two characteristics comprising the Training Officers’ Rating 
Scale were also examined for suitability in terms of the individual distributions. 
These distributions were all normal in type, this possibly only reflecting adher- 
ence to the initial instructions for rating. The scale appears to have operated 
successfully in this context. Since this scale is to be used with the Employees’ 
Attitude-Dimensions Scale to provide criteria for assessing the validity of the 
Differential Test Battery, it seemed wise to try to assess the relationship 
between the two scales themselves. Ferguson’s version of the Mann-Whitney 
test showed that there is some relationship between the general level of attitudes 
as measured by the Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale and some of the 
personality characteristics rated by the Training Officers. This relationship, 
however, is limited to four main characteristics, and there is thus sufficient 
independence for the two scales to provide separate estimates of the validity 
of the Differential Test Battery. 


(ii) Validity of the Differential Test Battery. 

The profiles claimed by Morrisby, in relation to the six ability tests and 
the two skill tests in the battery seem reasonably well-based in the logic of those 
tests as already supported by a considerable volume of research, and further 
light may be thrown on these by a comparison with the Training Officers’ 
Ratings and by the results of the factorial analysis described later. The modal 
profiles based on the first four speed tests appear rather less well supported, and 
require careful investigation with all possible measures. The results of the 
Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale and the Training Officers’ Ratings 
present criteria for the further evaluation of the validity of the three main aspects 
of the Morrisby Differential Test Battery. These results are now examined in 


turn. 
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Three methods were used for checking the modal profiles against the results 
of the Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale. Using the product-moment 
correlation coeff cient, the scores on each of the four speed tests were correlated 
in turn with the scores on each dimension of the Employees’ Attitude-Dimen- 
sions Scale. Out of thirty-two correlation coefficients, five were just significant 
at the 5 per cent. level and two of these were negative. The significant correla- 
tion coefficients are shown in Table 2. It will be seen that nothing can be gained 
from this table in regard to the modal profiles. 

For a second check on the modal profiles against the Employees’ Attitude- 
Dimensions Scale, the subjects were ranked in order of total scores on the 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE Four MODAL PROFILE TESTS AND THE E1GHT DIMENSIONS 
OF THE EMPLOYEES’ (ATTITUDE-DIMENSIONS SCALE. 


Man. and Org. -eere 


Work Cond. ..-+-- sree t* 


Incentives ....-.e+e20 


Int. Soc, 


Part. and Resp. --+-+++> 


Supervision .... 


Ext., SOC: sys esroese rones! 


i 7 : i ith high or 
attitude scale. Those in the top third were then taken as a group W1 j 
positive attitudes to their chosen occupation, and those in the lower third 


were taken as a group with low attitudes. For eath of the modal profile tests, 
the significance Pekre the means of the high and low attitude groups were 
calculated by means of the t-test technique. Two tests showed a giae 
between means which was significant at the 5 per cent. level ; these were Nuna ba 
and Name Checking (No. and Na.) and Ideational Fluency (Id. m: the 
particular pattern of significance is not reflected in any of the profiles describe 


by Morrisby. E AIA 
A method described by Ferguson”? for estimating the difference between two 
proportions was employed cr. ThA check on the modal profiles using he 
attitude scale. The highest and lowest groups on the Employees apne e- 
Dimensions Scale were again taken to represent groups showing high ane Pe 
attitudes to their everyday work. Pro les of all subjects in the me an Ba 
attitude groups were examined for their relevance to the eight profiles descri ; 
by Morrisby. The proportions in the high and low attitude groups were note 
for each of the eight profiles, and the significance. between the proportions 
Judged by the Ferguson test. The results are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


Z VALUES OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PROPORTIONS OF MopaL PROFILES FOUND 
AMONGST HIGH AND Low ATTITUDE Groups on THE EADS SCALE. 


Proportions “A” Profiles Proportions “ B ” Profiles 


Scatter- Sales- Tear- Execu- 
Normal | brained | Insipid man away tive 


-10 


-05 


75 


Sig. -05 | Sig. -01 


It should be noted that the two significances for the A-type profile are in 
the opposite direction to those for the B-type profile. It should further be noted 
that the A-type profiles on the whole tend to occur more often than the B-types. 

The validity of the Differential Test Battery was also checked against the 
Training Officers’ Ratings for the eight corresponding abilities and for the 
fourteen personality characteristics which encompassed all those suggested 
by Morrisby in connection with the interpretation of the modal profiles. For 
ease of discussion three groupings of the individual tests in the battery may be 
used: the ability tests (Nos. 1-6), the speed tests (Nos. 7-10), and the skill 
tests (Nos. 11, 12). This grouping corresponds to the profiles obtainable from 
the use of the battery as a whole. The product-moment correlation coefficients 
between the individual tests of the battery and the various Training Officers’ 
Ratings are given in Tables 4-6 below. Only coefficients significant at the 
5 per cent. level are shown. 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE SIX " ABILITY ” TESTS oF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
Test BATTERY AND THE TRAINING OFFICERS’ RATINGS ON THESE ABILITIES. 


In the above table it will be seen that the number test GAT-N shows no 
significant correlation with the corresponding ratings. The verbal test GA TV 
and the perceptual test GAT—P show the most consistent pattern of relationships 


in this field. 
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TABLE 5 


CORRELATION CorFFicients BETWEEN THE Two “ SKILL” TESTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
‘EST BATTERY AND THE TRAINING OFFICERS’ RATINGS ON THESE ABILITIES. 


From tests 11 and 12 only two significant correlation coefficients are present, 
and no consistent pattern is shown (Table 5). It will be observed that there are 
no patterns of significant correlation coefficients across the modal profile tests. 
Of the individual speed tests only the Number and Name Checking shows several 
significant correlation coefficients. The tests of word fluency and ideational 
Suen show no significant correlation coefficients with the personalitycharacter- 
istics. 
TABLE 6 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE MODAL PROFILE (SPEED) TE: 


ENTIAL Test BATTERY AND THE TRAINING OFFICERS’ RATINGS OF THE 
ALITY CHARACTERISTICS. 


STS OF THE DIFFER- 
FOURTEEN PERSON- 


Modal Profile Tests. 


Personality Characteristics No.andNa.| Pers. Wa. FI. 


. Free and easy in general approach “24 “19 


. Operates in terms of rules -+--+ +22 — 


. Imaginative .. -ereere -30 


. Co-operative ...-..eeerrerttttt 19 


3. BREADS: ETE E 


. Willing to accept criticism .----- 


. Flexibility of mind -----+--+""* 


. Willing to accept responsibility -- 


. Amenable to authoritarian dis- 


e CEE: sie cece sere one ne SOM 


. Active under most circumstances 


For each of the modal profiles, the combined correlation coefficients between 


Sach of the speed tests and the related group of personality characteristics as 
scribed by Morrisby were calculated with the use of z coefficients.. 
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TABLE 7 


COMBINED CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE Four SPEED TESTS AND THE GROUPS 
OF PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AS ASCRIBED BY MORRISBY AND JUDGED BY THE 
TRAINING OFFICERS. 


Type A Normal | Type B Normal 
Profile Comb. Corr. Profile Comb. Corr. 
No. and Na. ....| XXXXXX 0-21 XXXX — 
XXXXXX XXXX 
Pers, 50s ois aie ves XXXX — XXXXXX — 
XXXX XXXXXX 


Table 7 shows two examples of the apparent relationships between the modal 
profiles on the one hand and the ratings of the same grouping of personality 
characteristics by the Training Officers. There is only one correlation Co- 
efficient which is significant at the 5 per cent. level. The balance of tests sug- 
gested in the modal profiles is not borne out by the comparable evidence obtained 
from the Training Officers’ Ratings. Thus, the personality characteristics would 
seem to bear little relation to the speed tests underlying the modal profiles. 


In a second approach to the examination of the modal profiles by means of 
the Training Officers’ Ratings for the fourteen personality characteristics, the 
subjects were grouped under six profiles according to where they seemed most 
appropriately placed by their relevant test scores. From the information 
gained from the Training Officers’ Ratings it could then be seen whether any 
particular personality characteristics stood out for any one profile. Table 8 
shows which characteristics seemed markedly positive or negative for which 
profiles, x positive, -negative. 

It will be seen from Table 8 that certain positive personality characteristics 
are important in Morrisby’s “A” profiles and certain negative characteristics 
in the “ B” group. Though the pattern in Table 8 does not agree with the 
individual profile patterns suggested by Morrisby, there is a reasonable broad 
differential between the “A” and “ B ” groups. There is no support, however, 
for the range of personality characteristics suggested by Morrisby for each 
individual profile. ü 

Close observation of the subjects during the administration of the Differ- 
ential Test Battery suggested that signs of personality were evidenced during the 
working of the so-called ability tests. It was decided to examine the correlation 
coeff cients between these and the fourteen personality characteristics rated 
by the Training Officers. For good measure the two skill tests were also included. 
Correlation coefficients shown x and—in Table 9 are positively or negatively 
sigfinificant at the 5 per cent. level. From Tables 8 and 9 it will be noted that 
there is apparently a much greater degree of relationship between the personality 

characteristics and the ability tests than between the former and the speed tests 
underlying the modal profiles. 
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TABLE 8 


ACH OF THE MODAL PROFILES. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS MARKEDLY Positive IN E 


“B” Variations 


“A” Variations 


—_—— 


——— 


Scatter- 
brained | Insipid Normal 


| 


a Sa tk oH 


Characteristics Normal 
ee ee ee E 


1. Free and easy -+++ x x 
pera anma E 


2. Operates in terms of 


rules wee eee eee 
—— 


5. Reliable -eette 


6. Willing to accept 
criticism -+t 


7. Flexible in mind ..---- 
a 


8. Steady «sees 
S ee 


9. Willing to accept 
responsibility -----"*" 
Se 


Eer “aes 

10. Amenable to authoritar- 
ian discipline -+-+ 
prame viai E 


13. Tactful 


a 
14. Active under most cir- 
cumstances .--+++***" 


en x 
i is: 
this profile which a 
fn ae 
XXXXXXXXXXXX s 
XXXXXXXXXXXX 


*Morrisby does not interpret 
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TABLE 9 
SIGNIFICANT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE TRAINING OFFICERS’ RATINGS ON 
THE FOURTEEN PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND THE MORRISBY ABILITY AND SKILL 
TEsts. 


Ability Tests. Skill Tests. 


GAT | GAT £ 
Characteristics SST vV N | Mech. 


. Free and easy in his 
general approach 


- Operates in terms of 


. Imaginative ...... 


. Co-operative ........ 


E Reliable o..isciee ave 


. Willing to accept 
GHERISM scone an caus 


- Willing to accept 
responsibility ...... 


- Amenable to authori- 
tarian discipline 


. Active under most 
circumstances ....,, 


A similar exploration of the correlation coefficients between individual 
tests of ability and skill, on the one hand, and each of the eight dimensions 
of the Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale on the other, showed only three 
significant correlation coefficients out of a total of sixty-four, these being 
significant at the 5 per cent. level. 


In Table 10 the diagonal cells have been filled with the test reliabilities 
reported earlier. Four factors were extracted from this matrix using the 
method of Principal Components. The rotated loadings are shown in Table 11, 
significance again being rated at the 5 per cent. level. The communalities (h?) 
are also shown, 
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TABLE 10 


INTERCORRELATION COEFFICIENTS WITHIN THE DIFFERENTIAL TEST BATTERY. 


Tests Shapes 


C.S.T, 


GAT-V .... 


GAT-N .... 


GAT-P 


Shapes .... 


Mech. 


No. and Na. 


TABLE 11 


CTOR LOADINGS FOR THE DIFFERENTIAL TEST BATTERY. 


FINAL ROTATION OF FA 


Factors 
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The factor pattern is not particularly clear, but individual elements were 
identified as follows : 
I. Non-Verbal Reasoning. 
II. Speed of Identification. 
III. Ideational Flexibility. 
IV. Mechanical Manipulation. 


Thus, there appears to be a mixture of different types of factors. 


Table 11 throws some further light on the many profiles outlined by 
Morrisby. Factor I suggests that the three GAT tests forma group of a coherent 
nature giving information about reasoning in various forms, though it throws 
no light on the four corresponding individual profiles suggested by Morrisby’ 
Factor IV seems to support the ‘ Mechanic ’ Profile thereby inferring the ‘ Craft 
Profile by implication. This factor also lends some support to the ‘ Skill’ 
Profile, but suggests that this may be closely related to its ‘ Mechanic ’ counter- 
part. Factor II lends some support to the allied ‘ Speed ’ Profile but suggests 
that this is also related to other tests in the battery. Factor III is closely 
related to the modal profiles and seems closest to Type B—Tear-Away ! Perhaps 
its very existence is interesting, however, since factors in test batteries such as 
the present one would normally tend to be of the non-personality type. 


The results of the factorial analysis would, therefore, seem to offer some 
support to the notions of ‘ profiles’ as suggested by Morrisby. It may be, 
however, that the ability, vocational or skill profiles are, in fact, fewer in 
type and involve more tests in each case. In addition the one personality- 
type factor is insufficient to lend weight to the modal profiles and once again 
there seems insufficient evidence for the existence of these. 


V.—DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Very little evidence is so far available on either the reliability or the validity 
of the Differential Test Battery. Table 1 above shows the range of retest 
reliabilities obtained on a small number of cases in the present investigation, 
and these can be regarded as indicative of a reasonable degree of consistency 
of measurement for the various individual tests. More information is needed 
about the reliability of this battery. 


Considerable claims have been made for the validity of the Differential 
Test Battery for vocational selection purposes. These claims are largely in 
terms of ability, modal and skill profiles, these involving respectively Tests 
1-6, 7-10, 11-12. Compared with the corresponding Training Officers’ Ratings 
in the present investigation, the ability showed a higher validity than the other 
two groups, but this yielded no evidence concerning the ability profiles. For the 
latter it was necessary to examine critically the results of the factor analysis of 
the battery. As pointed out earlier, the four factors obtained showed some 
traces of certain of the claimed ability profiles, but on a broader and less precise 
level. Nevertheless, certain other basic profiles could be established by re- 
grouping tests in the battery along the lines of the factors obtained ; such 
re-grouping could lead to the construction of profile charts for use in vocational 
selection on a broad front. It will be noted in both the comparison with the 
Training Officers’ Ratings and in the later factor analysis, the test GAT-N 
stands out. This test shows no significant correlation with the Training Officers 
Ratings for ‘ Thinking in Numbers,’ but is highly loaded with the ‘ non-verbal 
reasoning ' factor. Thus, it would appear that this test might be more theoretical 
than practical in its orientation, and thus it fails to play its assigned role amongst 


the ability tests as a whole. 
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When the validity of the modal profiles was examined against the criterion 
afforded by the newly constructed Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale, the 
four individual tests underlying these profiles showed few significant correla- 


tions with the eight dimensions of the attitude scale. Thus, there was little 


evidence of relationships between the personality characteristics called into play 
igh and low attitude groups, 


in each case. Examination of the scores in the hi 

(upper and lower third of sample by total score on the attitude scale), showed 
that only the Number and Name Checking and Ideational Fluency tests 
distinguished significantly between these groups. It might be assumed, then, 
that these two tests provide discriminating instruments for general attitude 
towards vocational affairs. The combination of these two tests is also under- 
lined in Factor III of the factor analysis, but in neither case do these results 
appear to reflect any aspect of the modal profiles. When the subjects in the 
high and low attitude groups were each assigned to the most appropriate of the 
eight modal profiles, the general indication was that the groups of high and low 
attitude tended to differentiate between the “A” and “B” type profiles—or, 
in reverse, that the “A” and “B” type profiles are significant of good or poor 
general vocational attitudes. Nothing more could be inferred. 


Little further evidence was gained by an elaborate comparison of the single 
and combined modal profile tests with the Training Officers’ Ratings for the 


fourteen related personality characteristics. A consideration of the correlation 
coefficients between the single tests and the ratings for individual personality 
characteristics showed that only the Number and Name Checking test showed. 
any appreciable number of significant coefficients. The two fluency tests showed 
none at all. There was certainly no pattern of significant correlation coefficients 
across the modal profile tests for any one personality characteristic, and 
certainly no corresponding matrix for any group. When the combined correla- 
tion coefficients were obtained for each profile between the single tests and the 
group of related personality characteristics as ascribed by Morrisby, again few 
significant coefficients were obtained, and there was no evidence to support 
these groups as underlying th Indeed, when the 
subjects were each grouped ‘under the most appropriate profile according to their 
test results, the underlying groups of personality characteristics indicated by the 
correlations with the Training Officers’ Ratings were seen to vary, widely from 
those ascribed by Morrisby, indicating no validity whatever for this notion of a 
range of personality characteristics related to each individual modal profile. 
As in the case of the attitude scale, however, a chose inspection of the relations 
between the individual modal profile tests and the ratings of the personality 
characteristics does show a reasonably broad differential between the groups 0 
characteristics underlying the “a” and “B” profiles, and suggests that the 


broad distinction between these two groups of profiles might be a useful pointer 
in vocational selection. The factor 


Further work is needed to clarify this. | 
analysis throws no further light on the validity of the modal profiles since the one 
personality-type factor cannot'be identified with 


any one of these. Nevertheless, 
the presence of this one personality-type factor does reinforce the importance 
of personality characteristics in the general field of testing, and does suggest the 
possibility of testing for these in the kin 


i d of differential battery now under 
investigation. ais 


he validity of the skill profiles leads again to little 
d by Morrisby. A comparison. of the 
gs for the correspond- 
i A further 


Similar examinations of t! 
general support for their use as suggeste : 
Scores on these two tests with the Training Officers’ Ratin: 
ing abilities showed only two significant correlation coefficients. - 
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comparison of the same scores with the Training Officers’ Ratings for the four- 
teen personality characteristics showed that one test had no relationship with 
any characteristic and the other, a significant relationship with almost every 
characteristic in the list ! The factor analysis probably offers the most cogent 
evidence here. The fourth factor certainly demonstrates the existence of the 
‘Mechanic ’ Profile, and, by implication, that of the ‘ Craft ’ Profile. This is the 
sole emergence of a profile strictly in line with those outlined by Morrisby for 
use in connection with the Differential Test Battery. 


As a by-product of the present investigation, it is of interest to note that 
both the ability tests in the Differential Test Battery and the eight dimensions 
of the Employees’ Attitude-Dimensions Scale correlate more highly with the 
Training Officers’ Ratings for the fourteen personality characteristics than do 
the modal profile or skill tests. It may be that either of these instruments might 
eventually yield better measures of ‘ intellectual personality ’ than the present 
series of speed tests. 


From the evidence reported in this paper, it may be seen that the Morrisby 
Differential Test Battery has some contribution to make to the assessment of 
human potential or performance in the field of vocational selection. The 
individual tests are of reasonable reliability and of suitable standard of difficulty 
for subjects such as those used in this investigation. Their administration is 
clearly described within the manual and lies within the competence of most 
personnel officers or psychologists. Scores from groups of tests could be of 
value on the broad fronts of both ability and personality assessments. So far as 
this investigation shows, however, there is no basis for accepting the complex 
system of profiles based on these tests as having any major relevance to voca- 
tional selection. No underlying patterns were found to support either the 
existence of these profiles or their relevance to job suitability in terms of either 
abilities or personality characteristics. Nevertheless, there was some evidence 
to indicate that a much smaller number of profiles might be obtained by re- 
grouping sets of tests which would havea firmer relevance in the general field of 
vocational selection. 
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; RESEARCH NOTES 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT IN THE ORDINARY SCHOOLS 


By H. G. ARMSTRONG 
(Educational Psychologist, West Riding) 


In a recent research, Williams demonstrated that a disproportionate number of 
children attending special schools for the E.S.N., in South Wales, had Summer 
birthdays. He concluded that this was probably the effect of educational organisa- 
tion, although other factors may have been operating. Orme has shown that in a 
group of severely subnormal children low intelligence is associated with Winter and 
Spring births and has suggested that changes in climatic temperature during 
pregnancy may be one factor in the relationship between season of birth and later 
intellectual performance. On the other hand, Davies, more recently, found that 
season of birth had no effect on a population of normal adults, s 

The tables below refer to children who have failed to make progress in their 
own schools and have been examined by the School Medical Officer to consider their 
suitability for admission to a special school but have been recommended for speoial 
educational treatment in the ordinary school. Table 1 gives the total number put 
forward by all schools in the West Riding during the school year 1963-64. This 
number is likely to be an under-estimate because some areas do not have access to a 
special school; other factors affecting the total are variations in assessment and 
lack of uniformity in making returns to the Central Office. 


TABLE 1 


QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION. 


First Quarter June, July, August 


Second Quarter March, April, May 


Third Quarter December, January, February 


Fourth Quarter September, October, November 


It can be reasonably assumed, in the absence of the quarterly proportions from which 
these figures have been drawn, that Spring and Summer-born children produce a 
greater number of learning failures than Autumn-born children and that more 
children from the younger half of the age group are to be found in special schools for 
the educationally subnormal tkan one would expect. 


TABLE 2 


SEX DIFFERENCES., 


First Quarter 


Second Quarter 


Th ird Quarter 


F ourth Quarter 
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_ Table 2, showing the high proportion of boys failing to make progress in the 
ordinary school as compared with girls, reflects the different rates of maturation 
between the sexes. By inference the actual number of younger children of both 
sexes to be found in special schools is likely to exceed expectation. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Mean 1.Q. Standard Deviation 


First Quarter 83 10 


82 10 
12 


Second Quarter 


Third Quarter 


Fourth Quarter 12 


Table 3 shows that children considered as educationally subnormal because of 
failure to make progress in the ordinary school overlap the special school field at 
one end of the range and the normal ability group at the other. Because of ‘ test- 
sophistication ’ it is probable that the true mean lies near to the upper limit for 


admission to special schools. 
TABLE 4 


ScHOOLS OF ORIGIN. 


Infants | J.B. G. M. JM. Sec. e Sec. | Others | Total 
and I. | Mixed 


62 


13 8 72 


rds of the children should be referred at the primary 


That more than two-thi c 1 à } 
om junior mixed and junior mixed and infants is to be 


stage with a preponderance fr 
expected. : 

Tt is difficult to point to any single source of variation which can account for 
the unbalance demonstrated here. The three main sources of variation which make 
the situation more complex are : 


(i) Length of infant school life. 
(ii) School organization. 


(iii) Rate of development. 
_ _ Observation suggests that younger children whose intellectual development 
is slow spend a shorter time in the infants’ school than the older children and on 
transfer to a junior school are likely to be placed in a streamed group where motiva- 


tion and stimulation are at a mmimum. 

There is a widespread feeling amongst teachers that all children should be 
admitted at the beginning of the school year, the inference being that, if they are 
exposed to the same amount of teaching, differences in maturation are likely to be 
overcome. That such an assumption is well-founded is difficult to accept. Table 2 


shows clear differences in rates of development between boys and girls and, common 
to both, a disparity in the failure rate between the younger and older children. 
Tt is probable that the major factor is one of maturation and that, under present 
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circumstances, to admit all children at the beginning of the school year could 
exacerbate rather than improve the position, for the infant school would require to 
provide an environment similar to that of the nursery school and, at the same time, 
adequately meet the needs of those children more advanced in development. n 

Some modification of the present organisation is called for, and the one that is 
likely to have the greatest effect on the children discussed here is an extension of 
the nursery school environment, providing a rich variety of sensory experiences in 
order to extend their limited range of experience. In the junior school an extension 
of the most enlightened infant school practices, with careful nurturing of slow learn- 
ing children in small remedial groups would also be valuable. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that with an improved school environment there would be fewer casual- 
ties amongst the younger children and a more balanced entry to schools for the 
educationally subnormal. Further research, however, is needed to ascertain the 
nature of learning failure, differential rates of development and the incidence of 
emotional disorders amongst children whose adjustment to the ordinary school 
environment is unsatisfactory. 
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A NEW PERSONALITY TEST FOR BOYS 


By H. B. GIBSON 
(The Institute of Criminology, University of Cambridge) 


Summary. This test was devised to overcome two obstacles to the testing of boys at an 
age when many are only semi-literate ; (i) the limited reading and verbal capacity of 
such children, and (ii) the tendency of subjects to be reticent about personal problems. 
To overcome (i), the items of a simply worded personality inventory were printed 
separately on cards and illustrated with pictures ; to mitigate (ii), the test was heavily 
buffered with items providing a check on veracity of response, and the material was 
presented as though it were a test of reading and comprehension. 

The test was administered individually. Analysis of the results obtained from 285 
boys aged 8 to 10 years, revealed two principal components, one explicable in terms of 
neuroticism and the other in terms of extraversion. Two independent scales were 
formed representing these personality dimensions, 

Some preliminary validating data is available from teachers’ ratings of the boys’ 


behaviour, scores on the body sway test, and parental interviews by psychiatric social 
workers. 


I.—IĪNTRODUCTION. 


Children’s personality inventories are used both clinically, to assess the nature 
and degree of personal maladjustment, and experimentally, in the establishment of 
group differences with regard to variables such as delinquency (Cass, 1952; Hatha- 
way and Monachesi, 1953; Simpson, eż al., 1960), deceit (Hartshorne and May, 1928; 
Gibson, 1964a), neuroticism, anxiety and extraversion (Himmelweit and Petrie, 
1951; Casteneda, et al., 1956; Sarason, eż al., 1960; Callard and Goodfellow, 
1962), social maturity (Findlay, 1955), and authoritarianism (Lyle and Levitt, 
1955). 
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The authors of such studies are generally content with the ‘ construct validity ’ 
or tbese they use, that is, the test users accept the nomenclature employed ty te 
a a on without questioning whether a high score on a variable like ‘ neuroti- 
ees E p ies that low scorers are always ‘ more stable ’ in a meaningful sense of the 
JM DA ne Furneaux and Gibson (1961), in publishing the standardization of the 
aa -cl ina no more than that, ‘‘ These (scales) facilitate the coding, as scores, 
ar kinds of statements made by children. The assertion that they are concerned 
i n neuroticism and extraversion rests at the present time almost entirely on the 

ace validity of the items in terms of which they are defined.” But a number of 
users of this Inventory have tended to reify the terms ‘ extraversion ' and ‘ neuroti- 
ae as though they were taking measures aS definite as height and weight. The 
rag aoe of a lie scale to the J.M.P.I. (Gibson, 1964a) has indicated that with 
al nventory, as with many others, while a high neuroticism score may mean a 
fae 3 degree of neuroticism, a low neuroticism score sometimes merely reflects the 
act that the subjeot is unwilling to be frank about himself. 

The incorporation of lie scales into personality tests i 
but only at the expense of discarding the scores of a proportion of the population 
judged to be ‘ liars’ (of whom, some will be telling the truth). But even when the 
records of the ‘liars’ have been discarded, a proportion of the remainder may be 
quite invalid because of the limited comprehension of some of the subjects, for 
random responses may lead to quite average scores on all scales. While the problem 
of test-faking confronts all psychologists, the child psychologist is especially con- 
cerned with the problem of test-comprehension as weil. Although children of all 
ages will cheerfully tick ‘ yes’ or ‘ no,’ ‘same,’ or ‘ different,’ when they have been 
shown how to respond to a self-rating instrument, this is no guarantee that their 
responses are related to the meaning of the items even when these are read aloud to 
them. Yet, psychologists still give self-rating instruments to children as young as 
six years (e.g., Rie, 1963). Those w i 
testing children in infant and junior schools 
can arise from children’s readiness to resp 


ignorance. 

The present study concerns the construction of a new children’s personality 
test under the pressure of necessity, and investigation of its validity by three in- 
dependent criteria of personal adjustment. This test gives special attention to the 
two problems of test-faking and incomprehension, because the population studied 
was mainly composed of boys aged 8 to 9 years with a poor educational background. 
Also, there was a special interest in the types of boy who might be likely to resist 


revealing themselves too frankly to a visiting psychologist. 


mproves their validity, 


[].—Test MATERIAL. 


ted of forty-two cards, 35 inches in size, and two post- 
printed statement and a very simple picture 
For example, one statement read : 


g The test material consis! 
ing boxes. On each card there was a 
illustrating the meaning of the statement. 

He is not afraid of big dogs,” and the drawing depicted a smiling boy patting a 
large dog. The statements on the cards were worded very simply, and described the 
appearance, habits, likes and dislikes of a boy about 8 to 10 years old. When com- 
piling the list of items, social workers, teachers and others were consulted so that the 


phrases used would be entirely meaningful to boys from working-class homes. 

There were three categories of cards : (a) fourteen cards bearing statements of 
a cheerful nature (as above) ; (b) fourteen cards describing unpleasurable situations 
or feelings (e.g., “‘ Other boys bully him ”’) ; (c) the remainder having statements with 


little emotional content. These latter cards served not only as buffer items, but as a 
ruthfully. Their content 


means of training the subject to respond promptly and t 

was such that the experimenter could generally check a ‘ wrong * response immed- 

iately, as explained below. 
One of the posting boxes 

the same.” 


bore the words “ Same as me,” and the other “ Not 
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III.—ApMINISTRATION. 


The test was presented to each boy individually, as though it were a test of 
reading and comprehension. The experimenter explained that the task was to read 
the sentence on each card out aloud, and then to post it in the box appropriate to its 
meaning. Thus, when the subject was presented with the card bearing the state- 
ment, “ He has red hair,” the experimenter checked that the boy put it in the proper 
box, according to the colour of his hair. As most of the buffer items contained 
objectively verifiable statements, the subject could be checked for any tendency to 
respond other than strictly according to the truth about himself on these items. To 
encourage a quick and spontaneous response to each card, the experimenter said 
that he wanted to see how long it would take the subject to get through the pile of 
cards, and left a stopwatch, running in full view. 

Where the boy was a very poor reader, it was sometimes necessary to help with 
the reading, and such assistance was readily given. As the meaning of the statements 
was conveyed by the pictures on the cards, poor readers could often succeed by 
guessing correctly. The cards were presented in a fixed order, so that one from each 
category came in turn. 


Subjects. 
The test was administered to a total of 389 boys aged § to 10 years. All subjects 
were seen in individual sessions during which other psychological tests were given. 


IV.—ReEsutts. 

The records of 285 boys were submitted to a principal component anal 
These were the boys who happened to be tested first, with a minority of cases 
excluded where the quotient on reading or verbal comprehension was less than 76- 
The first three components extracted accounted for 21-02 per cent. of the total 
variance. 

In order to arrive at a simple structure, the positions of all the items (except 
buffer items) were plotted with respect to their loadings on the two orthogonal 
axes of the second and third components (C, and C;). On this graphical plot, a new 
axis (C’,) was drawn at 70° to Cy, and the loadings of the items on this new axis were 
calculated. On a fresh graph, C’, was drawn orthogonal to the axis of the first 
component (C,), and the positions of all the items were plotted with respect to their 
Joadings on these two axes. 

There were two recognisable clusters of items. The cluster with high loadings 
on C,, contained items with unpleasurable content such as “ His Mum picks on him 
too much,” and “ He often feels poorly when it is time to go to school.” Endorse- 
ment of such items implies complaining about unpleasurable experiences and mis- 
treatment by others, so it seems reasonable to interpret it in terms of neuroticism. The 
other cluster contained the cheerful-sounding items, e.g., “ He never worries.’ 
These two clusters were not diametrically opposed to one another, but were almost 
orthogonal. It was expected that two such items as “ He never worries,” and “ He 
has lots of worries,” would be diametrically opposed, but this was not the case. It 
appears that the endorsement of a cheerful-sounding statement is not the opposite of 
endorsing a gloomy-sounding statement, and that psychological attitudes which are 
different in kind are responsible for these two clusters. If the cluster high on Gy, 
is to be labelled ‘ neuroticism ’ then that high on C’, cannot reasonably be labelled 
‘ stability.’ Although in designing the test, the experimenter’s interest was 1n 
maladjustment, the personality factor of rhathymia or extraversion has emerge 
from this analysis, for endorsement of the cheerful-sounding items can probably 
best be explained by this personality attribute. 

In order to form a neuroticism scale, the items with loadings over +4 in the Cy 
cluster were given a weighting of two points and the others of one point. The extra- 
version scale was formed by scoring one point for each of the thirteen items in the 
other cluster. That double weightings were used in one scale but not in the other is 
justified by the fact that the former was the major component accounting for the 
highest percentage of the total variance. 


*This analysis was carried out by the University of London Computer Unit. 
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Normative data. 

The test was administered to 389 boys in all, and scored for the two scales of 
neuroticism and extraversion. Excluding the records of boys whose quotients on 
reading or verbal comprehension were less than 76 (on grounds of doubtful validity) 
the distributions of scores are shown in Table 1. Both distributions are highly 
skewed, but in opposite directions. Because of this asymmetry it is not meaningful 
to express norms in terms of means and standard deviations. Instead, the percentile 
levels of the scores are shown. There is no evidence of any significant correlation 


between the two scales (r= —'07). 


V.— VALIDATION. 


Proper validation of this test must await studies on populations other than the 
population with which the test was constructed. There are some preliminary data 
available, however, which comes from three separate sources : (a) teachers’ ratings 
on a scale described elsewhere (Gibson, 1964b) ; (b) data collected about the boys 
by psychiatric social workers who interviewed their families and checked with child 
guidance clinics, care committees, etc. ; (c) the body sway test. The general nature 
of this information indicates that boys who are behavioural problems, being rated as 

naughty ’ by their teachers, and as suffering from “conduct disorder,’ in terms of 
P.S.W. ratings, tend to have significantly higher scores on both neuroticism and 
extraversion. The neuroticism scale alone does not discriminate so significantly. 
Such boys also tend to exhibit high static ataxia and sway on the body sway test 


as administered in this study after the manner described by Eysenck (1947). 
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THE GUESSING CORRECTION IN VOCABULARY TESTS 


By M. HAMMERTON 
(Medical Research Council, Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge) 


The ‘ guessing correction’ usually applied to subjects’ scores in multi-choice 
vocabulary tests is examined, and doubt is cast upon its validity. Two experiments 
are described ; the first was inconclusive ; but the second strongly indicates that 
the guessing correction is inadequate. It is concluded that it can pay to guess. 


INTRODUCTION. 


__ A very common form of vocabulary test is that wherein the subject is presented 
with a word anda group of n other words, from which he has to select the one nearest 
to the word first presented. It is clear that a purely random response would, on the 


average, give the correct answer + of the time, and the wrong answer a of the 

time. It is usually assumed that errors arise from guesses, and that x errors will be 

made in = guesses. Consequently, a‘ correction ’ is made to a subject’s raw score. 

If he has made m correct and x incorrect responses, his final corrected score is 
% 

n-1 ) 

However, the unstated assumption 


(m — 


here is that the subject has only two response 


states : certainty and blind guessing. It is mere common sense that this is hardly 
the case. In two analogous situations, moreover, it has been shown that such an 
assumption leads to error. Broadbent and Gregory (1963) showed how the findings 
of signal detection experiments could only be understood if this assumption were 
abandoned ; and Brown (1965 a, b) has similarly demonstrated its inadequacy in 


the field of immediate memory. : ae 
It therefore seemed reasonable to enquire whether the ‘ guessing correction 
does, in fact, correct. Common sense would suggest that, if much ‘ guessing ’ were 
based upon a response state, intermediate between certainty and randomness, the 
standard correction would be inadequate, and that it would pay to guess. Two 


experiments were devised to see whether this was so. 


EXPERIMENT 1 


Method. 

It was decided, as a first step, to administer a vocabulary test to a group of 
Subjects who would be able to give, with each response, their own assessment of its 
Tealiability. The instruction to the subjects was, therefore, modified in the following 
Way. Subjects were, as usual, requested to underline the word they thought 
appropriate; but were asked to use a triple underlining if they were entirely con- 
fident that they were right, double underlining if they were in doubt, and a single 
line if they were very doubtful. CAMS 

The subjects used—twenty in number—were the members of an evening institute 
class to which the writer was lecturing. The test used a modified version of the 
vocabulary part of Shipley’s self-administering test (Shipley, 1940). As it seemed 
that this might be too easy in its original form, the last ten odd numbered words were 
deleted, and ten more obscure words were added to the end. 


Results and Discussion. i i i 
As was reasonably predictable, the percentage of correct choices declined with 
Confidence (see Table 1). However, though t-tests show that the mean percentage 
Correct of the ‘ entirely confident ’ category was significantly greater than that in 
the “some doubt ’ category (p< +005), which in its turn was greater than that in the 
very doubtful ’ category (p< 05), the mean perc in the ‘ very doubt- 


ful? entage correct EA 
ul’ category was just not significantly greater cent. level. 


than 25 at the 5 per 
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Nevertheless, the tendency was in the expected direction; and there were many 
reasons for accepting these rough figures with caution. For example, not all the 
subjects used all the categories; and the number of omissions was very various. 
A further experiment was, therefore, devised and carried out. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE oF CORRECT CHOICES IN EACH ConFIDECNE CATEGORY. 


Very confident Some doubt Very doubtful 


Percentage correct .... 95-2 49-7 35-4 


EXPERIMENT II. 
Method. 


As a preliminary, the split-half correlation of the scores obtained by subjects 
in experiment 1—i.e., the correlation between scores obtained with the even and 
with the odd numbered questions—was obtained. Pearson’s r value for this was 
++ ‘87, which is very highly significant (p< 001). It was, therefore, decided to use 
the odd and even numbered questions as two separate tests, hereinafter called 
tests A and B, which could be regarded as equally difficult and giving strictly com- 
parable scores. 

These tests were used with two differing sets of instructions, Instruction 1 was 
to leave out those questions where the subject did not feel confident of his knowledge; 
instruction 2 was to answer all the questions, and to guess in the absence of sure 
knowledge. 

The subjects used were twenty-four adult volunteers. These were divided 
into two groups of twelve each, balanced as far as possible for scores on a non- 
verbal intelligence test. One group was given instruction 1 first, followed by ins- 
truction 2; the other was given the instructions in reverse order. Both groups 
were further sub-divided into groups of six, one of which had test A, followed by 
test B, the other having test B, followed by test A. The design was thus bal- 
anced for order of presentation of tests and of conditions. 


Results. 

Each subject had obtained two scores (both subjected to the standard ‘ guessing 
correction ’) one with and one without encouraged guessing. With guessing, twelve 
subjects showed improvement, eight exhibited no change, and four were worse. 
The mean score was 12-4 with guessing and 11-8 without, the respective standard 
deviations being 4-45 and 4:55. As the tests had been shown to be comparable, 
each subject’s scores constituted a matched pair, and the Wilcoxon signed rank test 
was used to investigate the significance of this difference. It was, in fact, found to 
be significant at the 2 per cent. level (2-tail). 


Discussion. 


These findings seem to confirm the suggested doubts of the validity of the 
standard guessing correction. Whilst it remains in use, the recommended strategy 
for examinees is to guess if they do not know. More seriously, the logical next step 
would be to seek a method of finding the guessing charactistics of the testee 1n, 
manner analogous to those now common in signal detection experiments. m 
however, clearly presents great difficulties ; and at the present time no such metho! 


is in sight. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING READINESS AND 
READING PROGRESS 


By D. V. THACKRAY 


(Summary of thesis presented for the degree of M.A. in Education, in the University 
of London, 1964.) 


METHOD. 


Research in the field of reading readiness suggests that the important factors 
involved in reading readiness are, specific reading readiness skills such as visual and 


auditory discrimination, mental ability, home environment and emotional and 
personal attitudes. 


A representative sample of 182 children from eleven schools were tested in these 
factors of reading readiness when commencing their second term in school (average 
age 5 years, 4 months). 

The following measures were used for : 

(1) Reading readiness skills. . 
The Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles (anglicised by the writer) 
consisting of using symbols, making visual discriminations, using the context, 
making auditory discriminations, and using context and auditory clues. 

(2) Mental ability. 

(i) The Kelvin Measurement of Ability Test for Infants. 

(ii) Teachers’ ratings of general ability. 

(3) Home environment. 

(i) A multiple-choice Picture Vocabulary Test constructed by the writer. 

(ii) Teachers’ ratings of language and speech. 

(iii) Notes made by the writer on the socio-economic background of the 

children’s homes. 

(4) Emotional and personal attitudes. A 
Class teachers’ ratings of self-confidence, co-operation with adults, co-operation 
with other children, persistence, stability, and prevailing attitude. 

Two terms later the same children (average age 6 years) were tested for reading 
achievement by the use of the Southgate Group Reading Test and the ‘ primer 
criterion.’ The children were tested again with these measures at the beginning of 
their fifth term in school (average age 6 years 4 months) to examine reading progress- 


ANALYSIS OF DATA. 


(1) A study was made of the competency of the children tested on all the aspects 
of reading readiness. 

(2) The raw scores obtained from all the measures used were standardised, and all 
the earlier results from the readiness measures were correlated with the two later 
reading achievement results. The predictive value of the reading readiness 
tests and the relative importance of the various aspects of reading readiness 
were assessed by the degree of correlation between these two sets of scores. 


(8) A comparison was made between the performances of the boys and girls on both 
the reading readiness measures and the reading achievement tests. 


(4) The minimum mental age requirements for effective reading progress in the 
sample, was investigated. 
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Resutts. 


The principal results are summarised as follows : 

(1) The frequency distribution of scores on the five tests of reading readiness skills’ 
and also the measures of vocabulary, language and speech showed a wide range 
of individual performances. The mental age range was from 4.0 to 8.0 years. 

Teachers’ ratings of emotional and personal attitudes tended to cluster round 


the average. 


(2) Table 1 shows the important correlation coefficients obtained in this investiga- 


tion. In this sample, the Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, as a 
whole, proved a valid measure of readiness for reading (-59), and of these 
tests, auditory (-53) and visual discrimination (+50) correlated the most highly 
with reading achievement ; general ability (-47) and home environment (+42) 
were found to be important, but emotional and personal attitudes 


relatively unimportant (-10—-36). 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE MEASURES OF READING READINESS AND THE MEASURES OF 
READING ACHIEVEMENT. 


Ist Reading | 2nd Reading 
Test Test 


(Southgate A) (Southgate B) 


Measures of Reading Readiness 


Correlation | Correlation 


Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles : 
Using symbols ...-+++++*+ Fa aa eon “489 
Visual discrimination “341 “411 
Using the context 529 531 
Auditory discrimination ....--- “403 -433 
Using context and auditory clue "302 +596 


Tatal SCORE acs Savin /ardie-s terete cinse'sis Me BETE ne 


cama Ability : 
elvin Measure of Ability -sppe eerren . 
Teachers’ ratings of general ability -506 524 


Mpa Environment : 

ocabulary Profile -s.es terete ttt a -468 

Teachers’ ratings of language è g a 
Teachers’ ratings of speech 


Emotional and Personal Attitudes : 

SElf-confidence. sx sieeisis asenna SE AET anaana Enn on ae 
Co-operation with adults 103" 134* 
Co-operation with children . 1353 
E i RA -165 

tability B 
356 332 


Prevailing attitude oo... + seeerrreressss 


* Not significant. All others significant at -1 per cent. level. 
(3) Table 2 shows the separate performances of boys and girls on the reading 7 ead 

ness measures and ithe eee achievement tests. The gir 1s showed a seu ae is 
superiority over the boys in two of the tests of reading readiness ni alies 
auditory discrimination (1 per cent. level) and using context and EE P Also 
(5 per cent. level) —the common element being auditory discrimina\ eal the tao 
in the Kelvin Measurement of Ability Test, the Vocabulary Profile an Brei 
reading achievement tests the girls showed a significant sup priori 


boys. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison By SEX OF THE Raw SCORES on THE READING RE. 


ADINESS MEASURES AND THE 
READING ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 


Girls 
Reading Readiness (80) 


Measures 


Mean 


Harrison-Stroud Reading 
Readiness Tests : 
Using symbols 
Visual discrimination 
Using the context 
Auditory discrimination 
Using context and audi- 
tory clues 


Total score 


Vocabulary Profile 


Reading Achievement 
Tests : 
Ist Reading Achieve- 
ment Test 
2nd Reading Achi 
ment Test 


* Not significant. 


(4) In the sample, a 
beginning to read 
reading. 


mental age of 5 years 6 months was found adequate for 
and for making satisfactory progress in the early stages of 


(Manuscript received 27th November, 1964.) 
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THE GROWTH OF LOGICAL THINKING IN NORMAL AND SUB- 
NORMAL CHILREN 


By STEPHEN JACKSON 


(Abstract of thesis submitted for the degree of M.Ed. in the University of Manchester, 
April, 1963) 


Am. 

By administering several of Inhelder’s experiments to English children of (a) 
normal intelligence, (b) subnormal intelligence, it was hoped to discover how far the 
growth of logical thinking, as described in Piaget and Inhelder’s The Growth of 
pe eg Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence, might be revealed in these two 

ups. 


EXPERIMENTS. 
The experiments were those described in the above work as Conservation of 

Motion, Equilibrium in the Balance, Falling Bodies on an Inclined Plane, Com- 

municating Vessels, The Law of Floating Bodies, and Oscillation of a Pendulum. 


Supjecrs. 

The subjects were (a) forty-eight children with I.Qs. between 90 and 110, 

comprising four boys and four girls in each of the age-groups 5, 7, 9, 11, 13 and 15, 
and (b) forty children with I.Qs. between 60 and 80 comprising four boys and four 
girls, in each of the age-groups 7, 9, 11, 13 and 15. 
All the (a) group were drawn from one primary school and one secondary school. 
The (b) uae Teil from E.S.N. day schools, thirty-six from one school and 
four from two other schools. The majority of the children were from families of low 
socio-economic status in the Manchester area. 


ADMINISTRATION. 
A leted the six experiment 
in one sitting, a maximum of half-an-hour for each experiment, e 
type of interview was a compro. inical ’ and the standardised, í a 
core of set questions being suppl e discretion of the questioner. n the 
completion of the battery of experiments, each child was given Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices. 

The criteria used in assessing responses were taken from the book quoted 
above. In pooling the results of the six experiment 
ee ’ was calculated for each child by awarding 1 mark ates 

ach test. (Thus, a child at sub-stage 1A on any test was given 
test, a child of sub-stage 1B being given 2 sum of 2, etc.) The neta T a Bari 
on Guttman-type scalograms and rank correlations were calculated be g 
thinking scores and (a) C.A. and (b) Raven’s Matrices scores. 
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RESULTS. 
TABLE 1 


(Normal subjects.) 


NUMBER oF SUBJECTS IN EACH AGE-GRroup REACHING EACH SuB-STAGE. 


STAGES 


2A 


4 
23 


TABLE 2 
(E.S.N. Subjects.) 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN EACH AGE-GRoup REAcHING EacH SUB-STAGE. 


TABLE 3 
(Normal Subjects.) 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS REACHING EACH SUB-STAGE IN EACH EXPERIMENT. 


STAGES 


Experiments 


Cons. of Motion 
Oscill. of Pendulum 


Communicating Vessels . : 
Falling Bodies 
Equilibrium in Balance .. 
Law of Floating 


Totals 


— 
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TABLE 4 
(ESM. Subjects.) 


NuMBE: 
R OF SUBJECTS REACHING EAcH SUB-STAGE IN EAcH EXPERIMENT. 


Experiments 


Conserv. of i 

s . of Motion 

ae of Pendulum 
Sommunicati ve 
Falling Bodies Toa 
Ei in the Bal. 
Law of Floating 


Iti S 
a era A to point out that for the experiments on Conservation of Motion, 
parts, ani ates Vessels, and Falling Bodies Piaget does not divide stage 1 into two 
stage 1B hat in the above tables all stage 1 responses have been recorded as at 
T be seen that in three experiments no subject in the normal sample reached 
, Which was reached by Piaget's subjects between he ages of 12 and 16. 
higher than the first 


Table 
e 4 shows that 95 per cent. of ESN. responses were no 
: and that no subject reached stage 3. 


thesis contains ex 

vel, of the responses at every sS 

vari + intermediate stages am 
oo models used, amply justify the use of the clinical method. 

by the cor fe gis have suggested that bject’s performance may be affected 

Study s ntent of a task as distinct from the level of reasoning required. The present 

upports this finding and Tables 5 and 6 show the range of Jogical-thinking 


level P 
s reached by individual subjects in their six rests. 


TABLE 5 


RANGE OF INDIVIDUAL Supyects’ SIX Scores (NORMAL SAMPLE). 


No. of substages included in range 


2 3 


Pe: 
ercentage of total Subjects 60-4 22-9 


TABLE 6 


RANGE OF INDIVIDUAL Supyects’ SIX SCORES (E.S.N. SAMPLE). 


Juded in range 
3 
27-5 


No. of substages inc! 


2 


Pore 
ercentage of total subjects --+++:777t7] 62:5 
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Using the two samples as one group, rank correlations were calculated as follows : 
logical-thinking and C.A., +-608; logical-thinking and Raven’s Matrices scores, 
+859. There was no significant difference between the scores of boys and those of 
girls (‘9>p>-50). 

Among the 5-year-olds and E.S.N. 7 


~year-olds many responses were found at a 
lower level than those quoted by Piag 


et as illustrating Stage 1, suggesting that 
Piaget has reported only the higher levels of pre-operational thought. Many of the 


responses said by Piaget to be typical of certain stages were not found, or were 
found accompanying behaviour that belonged to a different stage. Small details of 


apparatus and questioning were found crucially to affect responses and, therefore, 
assessments. 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) The ability to think at a ce 


rtain logical level in one situation does not 
necessarily imply the ability to think a 


t that level in other situations. 


ty little increase in scores beyond the age ote 
and there was a suspicion of deterioration between 13 and 15. Fifteen-year-olds 
achieved no higher level of logical thinking than did normal 8-year-olds. 
(4) Piaget’s definitions of 


stages of logical-thinking, in terms of childrens 
comments and test-behaviour, appear to require more critical examination. 


(Manuscript received 8th October, 1964.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


Douetas, J. W. B. ( 
, J. W. B. (1964). The Home and the School: A Stud Abili 
Attainment in the Primary Schools. London : MOA A 


pp. xxvi+ 190, 36s. 
By CYRIL BURT 


A This book contains “the thi i i igati 
initi § ird main report on a follow-up investigation 
cigs P Population Investigation Committee.” The Cee ae told, 
Beast aaa undertaken to examine the availability and effectiveness of the 
sueeae AONE maternity services.” Dr. Douglas, who has directed the inquiry 
Public Pe, ic in 1945, is by training a gynaecologist, and was formerly Reader in 
prolonged in , ee the University of Edinburgh. The investigation was subsequently 
Of illness aes er to determine the conditions which influenced “ the major types 

suffered by the children up to the age of 5.” Later still, it was decided to 


ext i A g s 
end it for yet another period, with a view to studying, not (as might have been 
f the children and their varying 


antics 
pn tra the health and physical development 0 
thei ptibility to different types of ailment, but their “ability and attainment during 
ir school years.” 
u A ie knee as Professor Glass explains 
presenti y a continuing interest in the in 
span preted were apparently twofold : first, to shi 
factors primary school life, “ measured intelligen' 
allocati and secondly, to study how far environmental co: 
like th, oad of children to grammar and other secondary schools. This investigation, 
Recs e preceding, has been generously supported by grants from the Medical 
rch Council, the Nuffield Foundation, the London School of Economics, and 


Several other bodies. 

iasi In recent years,” says Dr. Douglas, “ the efficiency of our educational system 

byt een the subject of intense concern ’’—a concern, he adds, clearly emphasized 

he chief clauses in the Education ‘Act of 1944. Hence, it has become especially 
would be if there were no leakage 


Steen “« to know how large the pool of ability 
alent.” The “ pool of ability ” he defines as “ the number of persons capable of 


Pensbting from a university education.” “ Till now,” he continues, “there has been 
Ha aoe of making an informed guess at its size.” This is a somewhat surprising 
ee ee since there have been many such inquiries carried out at various dates 
Bee for example, this Journa p. 83-98, where an estimate was given 
child. for the size of the ‘ pool’ and for the extent of the ‘leakage ’). The sample of 
ren studied by the National Survey of Health afd Development, so Dr. Douglas 

the basis needed for answering the questions he has in view. 
Ma: ted of over 5,000 boys and girls, all born in the first week of 
rch, 1946, and “ drawn from every type df family and every part of the country.” 
the scores obtained from 

s Professor Hearnshaw 
ists have been, and 
ualities which such 
ment, and, indeed, 


in his Introduction, all the researches are 
fluence of environment.” The aims of the 
ow how, even within the narrow 
ce responds to environmental 
nditions affect the 


me K of tests administered at 
S ecently reminded us, “ many o: I 
ea highly sceptical of mental testing : in their op 
Cie to measure are not amenable to qui D 
rigs lo not exist, and the arguments based on such ephemeral results simply lend 

ee air of science to the writer's preconceived opinions.” It, therefore, 
hae ves the critical reader, before accepting D 40 I 

onsider most carefully the snags an ies that beset inquiries of this type, an 


o 
bserve how far the investigator has suc’ 
In selecting appropriate tests, Dr. Douglas had the advice of O k 
one 0: 


National Foundation of Teiucational Research, who briefly 
appendices, With the g-year-olds the following 


f our most eminent psycholog: 
inion the q 
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‘ ability,’ Stuart’s ‘ picture test’; (b) for ‘attainments,’ a test (1) of mechanioal 
reading, (2) of vocabulary (the same words for both), and (3) of ‘ reading comprehen- 
sion.’ There were no tests of arithmetic, spelling, writing, or drawing. For the 
11-year-olds the following four tests were used : (a) for ‘ ability,’ a combined verbal 
and non-verbal test ; (b) for ‘ attainments ’ the same test of (1) mechanical reading 
and (2) vocabulary as before, and (3) a test of arithmetic. The administration of the 
tests was entrusted to the teachers. Of the original sample of 5,362 only 3,297, i.e., 
about three-fifths, actually took both sets. Of the rest some had died; others 
could not be traced ; twins were for some reason excluded ; and children who were 
“too backward to take the tests ” were apparently omitted from the inquiry. As 
Dr. Pidgeon acknowledges, there is no direct evidence available to show that these 
particular tests do, in fact, furnish valid measures of the qualities they are intended 
to assess. Hence, if, as we are told, the results of the survey strongly suggest that 
environmental conditions affect the children’s performance, that does not necessarily 
prove (as Professor Glass and Dr. Douglas would have us believe) that the children’s 
‘intelligence’ is affected by environmental conditions. The natural conclusion 
would rather be that the simple types of test employed cannot after all be regarded 
as supplying a trustworthy estimate of ‘ intelligence’ in the sense in which the 
psychologist uses the term. 

Before comparing the results, the marks from all four tests were averaged. This 
is a rather surprising procedure in a research which claims, in the words of the title, 
to be “ a study of ability and attainment,” and was planned to assess the extent to 
which ‘ ability ’ is wasted. The reason given is that, as two preliminary tables are 
said to show, “ the circumstances which were associated with deterioration in the 
scores for achievement are equally associated with a deterioration in the mental 
ability scores ” : (‘equal ’ certainly goes too far). Incidentally, the reader should 
be warned that, when the ‘ ability’ of the ‘ underprivileged children ’ is said to 
‘ deteriorate ,’ the word is used in a somewhat unusual sense. With increasing years 
the performances measured actually improve : all that is meant is that, with certain 
children, the amount of improvement is smaller than with others. 

In his earlier investigations, Dr. Douglas followed the practice of most previous 
investigators and classified the children’s home conditions according to the father’s 
occupation: that, as he says, mainly determines income, and income determines 
food, housing, clothing, sanitation, and other factors influencing early development. 
For the present inquiry he decided to re-classify the homes on a new basis, 
determined partly by social ‘background’ and partly by the educational achievements 
of the parents. Four classes are distinguished : (1) Upper Middle Class: ‘* One of 
the parents was brought up in a non-manual worker's family and went toa secondary 
school, and the other had at least one of these characteristics.” ; (2) Lower Middle 
Class: “ Parents may be said to deviate in their upbringing from the middle class 
pattern”; (what is meant by ‘ deviation’ is unexplained) ; (3) Upper Manual 
Working Class: ‘‘ One or both parents come from a middle class family, or have 
been to secondary schools ” ; (4) Lower Manual Working Class : Both parents come 
from manual worker’s families, and received an elementary education. Dr. Douglas 
remarks that the new classification displays a far more satisfactory agreement with 
the children’s performances in his tests and in the examinations at 11 plus ; indeed, 
he seems deliberately to have looked for criteria which would emphasize these 
correspondences. 

To demonstrate the influence of ‘environmental conditions’ on the child’s 
mental and educational development, Dr. Douglas compares, class by class, the 
changes in the children’s average test-scores. It is, however, hardly correct to con- 
sider these averages as representing ‘ measured intelligence.’ As we have seen, three 
of the four tests both at 8 and 11 measure verbal attainments ; and, when he 
speaks of a‘ deterioration in ability,’ that may merely mean that a chil 
who was fairly good in the picture test failed when an arithmetic test was substituted. 

Let us, however, look at the detailed figures. A table in the appendix gives 
the ‘ average test score ’ at 8 and 11 for children in each of the four ‘ social classes. 
Children belonging to one or otehr section of the ‘ middle class ’ improve by about 
half a mark; those of the ‘lower working class’ show a relative decline of half a 
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show that, with these large samples, the 
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has imagined, others (and perhaps the more frequent) of a very different nature. 
What I am most anxious to deprecate is the neglect of the child as an individual, 
which has become so common in statistical researches in the educational field when 
undertaken by an outside investigator. The inside investigator—an educational 
psychologist (for example) attached to the staff of the local authority—sees such 
issues from a different standpoint. If, in the course of his inquiries he discovers 
certain pupils unexpectedly improving and others falling off, he wants at once to 
know who they are—why Lizzie’s I.Q. has apparently increased, and why Tommy’s 
marks in arithmetic are so much poorer than before. What we really need, there- 
fore, when we come to the interpretation of Dr. Douglas’s data, is not mere armchair 
theorizing about “ the handicaps of the working classes,” but a set of specimen 
case-histories to reveal what precisely are the commoner causes actually at work in 
this type of case or that. 

The second of the two main problems, mentioned at the outset by Professor 
Glass, is the way in which environmental factors affect the child’s allocation to the 
grammar school. On comparing data for pupils classified according to his four social 
classes, Dr. Douglas found that “54 per cent. of the upper middle class children, but 
only 11 per cent. of the lower manual working class children, go to grammar schools.” 
This “ waste of talent,” he says, ‘‘ may occur either through the effects of an adverse 
home environment or through lack of stimulation in early life.” As “ evidence that 
extreme poverty leads to a progressive deterioration in academic ability,” he cites an 
investigation on English canal boat children, described in an American paper on 
* Socio-economic Status and Intelligence.’ The inquiry, which was carried out by one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools some forty years ago, and published by the Board of 
Education, was not, in fact, concerned with poverty; as a glance at the original 
report would have shown, many of the parents of the canal boat children were 
earning quite good wages. The object was to demonstrate how such children, leading 
peculiarly isolated lives and always on the move, were badly handicapped in tests 
of the Binet type: some had such low I.Qs. that they were in danger of being 
certified as mentally defective. Tested by the novel ‘ performance tests,’ many 
revealed an ability quite up to, and even above, the general average. The effects of 
“extreme poverty’ (rarely encountered nowadays) have been fully discussed in 
books and reports on backward children—a literature to which Dr. Douglas nowhere 
refers. In the sample which he himself investigated there were, we are told, 7 per 
cent. living in circumstances which were economically or materially ‘ adverse *: the 
chief reasons were “ prolonged unemployment of the parents, mainly through 
illness, or break-up of the family owing to death, divorce, or separation.” On the 
whole, however, during the eleven years covered by the survey, economic conditions 
steadily improved ; hence today it is rather “ the parent’s attitude towards their 
children and towards education ” that is chiefly to blame. Where the parents 
interest is high, as many as 46 per cent. of the children are awarded places in a 
grammar school; where it is Jow, only 30 per cent.—appreciably more than their 
test-results would lead us to expect in the former case, slightly less in the latter. 

Dr. Douglas ends his book with a chapter on the ‘ Wastage of Ability ' in which 
he sums up his more important findings. “ The evidence set out above,” he says, 

gives strong reasons for believing that much potential ability is wasted during the 
primary school years, and misdirected at the point of secondary selection.” There 
is too “ strong evidence that between 8 and 11 the ability and achievements of 
children is greatly influenced by their homes and schools—influenced moreover in 4 
predictable way. During these three years at the primary school the middle class 
children pull ahead ; and as a result the inequalities in the distribution of selectiv® 
secondary school places are much greater when the eight-year test scores are used aS 
the measure of ability.” Accordingly, “ taking the upper middle classes 45 
standard to be aimed at,” he calculates that “ 1,005 children who ought to have got 
places failed to do so.” And he ends by stating that to meet this demand we 
should have to provide secondary schools for 47 per cent, of all children—a calcula- 
tion,” he repeats, “ based on the eight-year tests.” 
How far is this final conclusion warranted ? To begin with, let us note, that the 
attempt to select the brightest 47 per cent. would mean drawing the line of divisio? 
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at the most difficult point. No method of selection can, of course, ever be perfect : 
the changes in development that occur during the pubertal years would alone be 
sufficient to prevent that. Let us suppose that its accuracy is indicated by a corre- 
lation of about ()-90—the highest we can reasonably hope for : then the proportional 
number of errors made when trying to select the highest 20 per cent. would be about 
1 in 10; but, if we try to select the brightest 47 per cent., it will become roughly 
lin 4. But there are two far more questionable assumptions underlying Dr. Douglas’s 
proposal. He assumes that these four simple tests, administered to youngsters of 
only 8 by inexperienced teachers, provide a better assessment of each child's 
suitability for a selective secondary school than the elaborate selection procedures 
carried out a few months before the actual transference—procedures based not only 
on tests far more carefully constructed and administered, but also on teachers’ 
records and assessments, and usually on some supplementary procedure for doubtful 
or borderline cases. And he also, it would seem, assumes that the test-scores thus 
obtained yield a valid assessment of what he calls ‘ potential ability.’ This, as we 
have seen, is quite unjustified ; indeed, Dr. Douglas himself, later on asserts that 
no claim is made that these tests measure innate ability.” 

But, here as before, his figures could easily be interpreted in a very different 
fashion. ‘The four-fold classification, based, as it is, partly on the educational 
attainments and secondary schooling of the parents and the social status of the 
grandparents, might be taken as yielding an approximate estimate for the innate 
and inheritable ability of the stock from which each child is drawn; and the more 
rapid development of most of the upper middle class children might then be regarded 
as an indication of the way their innate ability has progressively matured, In the 
absence of more concrete information, a one-sided interpretation of this kind would, 
no doubt, be as indefensible as Dr. Douglas's. Both types of factor must be opera-} 
tive; and there is certainly no reason to suppose that the preponderant influence a 
must be environmental. The crux of the problem is the familiar fact that in a 
random sample of the population a favourable environment tends to go hand in { 
hand with a favourable inheritance. The stock method of dealing with such complex 
Issues is to keep first one factor and then the other as nearly constant as possible, ` 
e.g., to take first of all children of different heredity brought up in the same environ- 
ment and then children of the same or similar heredity brought up in different 
environments. Failing that, the most plausible procedure is to calculate coefficients 
of correlation, and partial out the different components. iy 


In view of the numerous studies already carried out, I venture to suggest that 
we no longer need any further attempts to demonstrate that the general environ- 
mental conditions associated with differences in social class influence children’s 
general educational progress. What is now required are more specialized inquiries to 
show what particular elements in the environment influence what particular aspects 
of development in which particular types of child. And this means a far more 
elaborately planned investigation and a far more elaborate type of statistical analysis. 
With these more specific issues in view, future investigators will find it instructive to 
compare Dr. Douglas’s methods and conclusions with the methods adopted by 

rofessor Wiseman in his recent Manchester survey and the more cautiously 
alanced conclusions which he has reached (Education and Environment, 1964). 
In a brief appendix, Dr. Simpson, of Rothamsted Experimental Station, has 
Carried out an analysis of variance of the test-scores to show that the differences 
etween the means of the children when classified according to (i) housing, (ii) size 
of family, (iii) academic record of school, and (iv) parental encouragement are 
Significant in nearly every case. Yet once again it is necessary to repeat that 
numerical findings such as these are open to various interpretations. We all know 
at, generally speaking, the more intelligent parents tend to restrict their families 
“nd to take a greater interest in their children’s education: they live in neighbour- 
RTE where better housing conditions are to be found ; and the schools which their 
ioa attend inevitably achieve better academic records. Naturally, too, we 
ae expect their children to obtain higher scores in tests of intelligence and 
‘ainment such as Dr. Douglas has used. Dr. Douglas, however, prefers to ascribe 
© results to environmental influence. ‘‘ The primary schools with the best records,” 


| 
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he says, ‘‘ attract pupils from the middle classes ” (my italics) ; “ and good teaching 
in the primary schools will make up for any deficiencies.” But no convincing evid- 
ence is offered to support this alternative method of interpretation. 

Far more important than housing or size of family, one would have thought, 
must be the after-effects of early illness. The sample of school pupils which Dr. 
Douglas has studied is (as his previous reports have indicated) almost unique in the 
amount of information collected about the ante-natal conditions, early growth, and 
pre-school illnesses of the children. Wide differences were found ; yet no attempt 
has apparently been made to relate thse earlier findings to the later assessments for 
ability and attainments. However, we are promised a further volume on ‘‘ the 
children’s progress in the secondary system ” ; and it would be of special interest if 
these long-range effects could be discussed in full detail then. 

The way in which I have seized upon the weaker points in Dr. Douglas’s 
discussion scarcely does*justice to his book as-a whole. It includes many shorter 
chapters dealing with interesting points and containing much instructive information. 
His review of ‘ regional inequalities in selection,’ together with the relevant tables, 
well deserve attention. If, therefore, I have over-emphasised the logical short- 
comings in his arguments, that is because his ‘ national survey ’ has already been 
repeatedly cited in certain quarters as “a decisive demonstration of the over- 
whelming influence of the wide differences between environmental conditions of the 
privileged and underprivileged classes, and the deplorable wastage of ability that 

j ensues as a consequence under our present ill-conceived plans for selection and 
allocation.” Dr. Douglas’s own conclusion is far more modest. ‘All that has been 
shown,” he says in his final chapter, “is that a child’s capacity is to a certain 
degree, dependent on the encouragement he gets from his parents, the sort of home 
he has, and the record of his school. Even if their influence is no greater than that 


suggested by the changes between 8 and 11, this represents a loss of ability which no 
selective examination can eliminate.” 
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L. S. Hearnsnaw (1964). A Short History of British Psychology, 1840-1940. 
London : Methuen, pp. xi+331, 35s. 


By R. S. PETERS 


This is the first history of British psychology to be written. It begins, some- 
what arbitrarily in my view, with the psychology of Alexander Bain who, though he 
did no experiments but based his views, like Hume, explicitly on the observation of 
himself and others in ordinary circumstances of life was, nevertheless, “ the first 
man who might claim to be first and foremost a psychologist.” It ends with the 
Second world war which, roughly speaking, marks the end of the period when British 
Psychology developed more or less in an indigenous fashion before the tide of 

merican theorizing washed over and submerged it. 

This history was well worth writing and Professor Hearnshaw has managed to 
combine erudition with a level of exposition which is not too specialized for the 
8eneral reader. The result is a mine of information which should be compulsory 
Teading as part of the general education of all British psychology students. 

Vi tofessor Hearnshaw is right to give some of the almost forgotten figures of the 
ictorian period their due. Most modern students have just about heard of Herbert 
Pencer, yet the name of G. H. Lewes, who was a more perceptive though less 

Systematic thinker, awakens no response—unless, that'is, the student is an admirer 

Ot George Eliot, which is improbable. They will similarly have heard of Galton ; 
ut how many have ever read him or have become imbued with the disciplined 

audacity of his approach to psychological phenomena? In Galton, one confronts 

What is of most value in the piece-meal, empirical tradition of British psychology. 

ere was no fascination for all-embracing theories; no rigid adherence to a 

Methodology. Instead there were concrete questions which intrigued him and 
Tilliant techniques developed in trying to find answers to them. 

The contribution of British thinkers to the development of neurology and 

Pie! Physiology is beyond dispute and Professor Hearnshaw shows considerable 

arity and economy of exposition in putting the contributions of Hughlings 

Jackson, Sherrington, and Head, in their historical setting. He also does ample 

Tortice to the founders of comparative and social psychology such as Romanes, 

Oyd Morgan, Hobhouse, and Graham Wallas. His treatment of changes in the 

Philosophical climate is somewhat one-sided. He shows the pestiferous influence of 

5 erman idealism on British thinkers in the latter part of the nineteenth century but 
ays almost nothing about the long struggle during the twentieth century to rid 
ritish philosophy of this influence. There are one or two references to Russell but 

One at all to G. E. Moore. He does not see that Bradley’s dictum “ In England we 

eee lived too long in the psychological attitude,” is often quoted as a starting point 

eae “revolution in philosophy,” because of its significance in the increasing 
Wateness of what is characteristic of philosophical problems, and in the struggle by 
oe ilosophers to put their own house in order. For the fact is that ever since tne time 
Locke epistemological and conceptual points had masqueraded in psychologic 
Buise. remark such as Bradley’s need not, therefore, when quoted, be indicative 
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characteristic of the indigenous British tradition in psychology which Professor 
Hearnshaw has so painstakingly catalogued. j 

The basic trouble, of course, is that in fields such as those of intelligence, action, 
thinking, perceiving, and emotion, it is very difficult to sort out what are empir: ical 
issues. A study of the work of Piaget, for instance, or of the James-Lange theory 
of emotion reveals this only too clearly. So there is bound to be a certain amount of 
sniping at the borders where philosophy and psychology meet. In the period about 
which Professor Hearnshaw has written, there was even less clarity than there is 
now about what are philosophical and what are psychological questions. So the 
conflict was, and to a certain extent, still is, situational rather than purely irrational 
or neurotic. i 

Professor Hearnshaw has a chapter on the ‘ systematic’ psychology of Sully, 
Ward, and Stout in which this borderline area was systematically explored. Professor 
Hearnshaw’s treatment of these thinkers would be much more interesting if he had 
raised more fundamental questions, like those raised by Mace, about the status of 
such enquiries. His treatment, on the other hand, of the other British systematizers, 
William McDougall and the London School, is lively because many of the issues 
raised are more concrete. He is, I think, a bit hard on McDougall. I myself would 
be inclined to be more well-disposed towards him because I think his main contribu- 
tion to psychology was to defend a conceptual thesis about the importance of 
‘ purpose’ in the description and explanation of behaviour. Unfortunately, 
he also seems to have assumed that if the concept of ‘ purpose ’ is both irreducible 
and indispensable in the explanation of behaviour, then an organism must be born 
with a finite number of built-in purposes. In other words he translated an import- 
ant conceptual thesis into a dubious genetic theory, as many others have done. 

There is a very interesting chapter on the history of the departments of 
psychology in the various universities, in which Professor Hearnshaw systematically 
records what is usually a matter of academic gossip and folk-lore. Educational 
psychology and child study get very full treatment—perhaps much fuller than 1s 
warranted by its limited contribution in this country to psychological theory. 

In brief, this is a very useful, informative, and competent history. It reads 
rather like a very long encyclopaedia article. By that I mean that the reader must 
not expect much in the way of historical speculation or acute discussion of theoretical 
issues raised by British psychologists. The history is rather like British psychology 
itself{—competent, piece-meal, sensible, but at times, a trifle dull. 
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BOOK REVIEW WRONGLY ASCRIBING AUTHORSHIP 
TO PROFESSOR R. A. C. OLIVER 


The pis very much regretted that, because of an editorial error, the publication 
lage Marking of Scripts in Advanced Level History, which was reviewed in the 
yee ber of this Journal by Mr. A. E. G. Pilliner (February, 1965, Vol. 
if Part I, pp. 110-1), was wrongly ascribed to the authorship of Professor 
dog C. Oliver. The error is the more regretted in that the publication was 
ea unfavourably reviewed and reflects adversely upon the competence of the 
AE archer who carried out the work. The name of the author of the publication 
Sub not been published. Professor Oliver had no part whatever in writing it. 
Scribers to the Journal are requested to note this correction. 


AustRALian COUNCIL ror EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (1964). Review of Educa- 
ton in Australia, 1955-62, Melbourne: A.C.E.R., pp. 436, £A5. 


ieee key to this book is given on p. 60, “‘ In fact, the word ‘ education’ does not 
Parlia, that part of the Commonwealth Constitution which deals with the powers 
Main] jament.” Indeed, the Federal aspects of Education seemed to be those 
with T concerned with universities, with schemes for rehabilitating ex-servicement, 
scholars ant and armed forces education, and with administering overseas 
tate ee In essence, therefore, this book concisely reviews autonomous 
Such as kei cation systems by taking as a chapter heading an aspect of Saa 
Pre-sch te Primary field and stratifying it into State sections. It deals ga he 
well ee Primary, secondary, technical and university facilities in each State as 
Services discussing’ administration, finance, teaching staff and special oe 
Systems The Review provides a valuable fund of information on the a uca! ion 

informati P state and makes considerable use of tabulation to condense 
for seoa major stresses in Australian education were stated as the increased areni 
Meet thi ary and university education and the re-organisation of such facil i re 
Universal demand, together with the diversification of technical education on as 

ese wora Aage of specialist teachers. It seems that Australia has its share 
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An interesting trend in secondary education which might send a tremor through 
the subject purists in England and is the decision by one State in 1961 “ that the 
subjects of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology, Hygiene and General Science 
would be replaced by one subject known as Science...” 5 

Any major review is, by nature, a fact-fat survey. It is rarely light reading. 
This book is not heavy going and has not sacrificed information or expanded its 
pages to be readable. It is a valuable addition to the library of any administrator or 
specialist in comparative education who would, however, be advised to acquaint 
himself with the few thin patches in the book, and to realise that he will himself 
have to make most of the inter-state comparisons. K. B. START. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS CouNcIL (1964). Examinations Bulletin 
No. 3—The Certificate of Secondary Education : An Introduction to Some 
Techniques of Examining. H.M.S.O., pp. 69, 6s. Od. 


Vernon, P. E. (1964). SECONDARY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS CouNcIL. Exam- 
inations Bulletin No. 4—The Certificate of Secondary Education: An intro- 
duction to Objective-type Examinations. H.M.S.O., pp. iv+20, 2s. 3d. 

Examinations Bulletin No. 3. 

This suffers by comparison with Bulletin No. 4 reviewed below. The objectives 
are certainly modest: “... to make available a brief account of the present state 
of knowledge about those techniques of examining which seem likely to contribute 
to the fairness and efficiency of the new examinations.” These are achieved, but 
one could have wished that the real needs of the teachers responsible for the C.S.E. 
examinations could have been more fully appreciated. Some attempt has been made 
to make the necessary techniques understandable to the reader and to separate the 
statistical background from the narrative but the first half of the Bulletin still needs 
the kind of concentrated attention which few teachers will be prepared to give. 

The aims as stated are admirable: “ To have available a summary of those 
techniques, statistical and other, which research and experience have shown to be 
helpful in improving the efficiency of examinations, and in helping teachers an 
examiners to co-ordinate their judgments.” Unfortunately, the result is a document 
which could easily encourage teachers to believe that these techniques are beyond 
them. Here is an attempt to achieve perfection from the start. The authors would 
have been better advised to seek more modest targets for their teacher audience to 
aim at. The intelligent but uninformed reader is, perhaps, willing to struggle 
through a reasoned exposition but he will soon give up if there are too many missing 
steps to be taken on trust. ‘‘... whether or not the paper had discriminated over the 
whole range of candidates by spreading them out on both sides of the mean. There 
would be reason to believe this co be so if in a scale with a range of 100 marks, there 
was a standard deviation of about 15. (A more detailed discussion of the standard 
deviation is to be found in Part II).” However, the promised discussion produces 
no further explanation for this statement. 

The treatment of validity may well suggest standards impossible of achieve- 
ment by the amateur examiner: “ An inspection of an examination paper together 
with the marking scheme will provide a competent judge . . . with some idea 
whether the paper is suitable for its purpose: that is whether it is valid or not. 
But this may prove to be rather superficial estimate of validity unless care is taken 
to set the framework within which the judgment is to be made.” And again— 
“ If the two papers have been measuring valid outcomes of the course of study, 
there should be a positive correlation between them. This correlation . . . cannot, 
however, be expected to be very high. It will be reduced by the sampling of ne 
content and objectives which was undertaken at the stage of item construction, an 
by the difficulty of judging whether any particular question does, in fact, measure 4 
valid objective.” 

“ An attainment examination should, nevertheless, possess a degree of p: 


tive validity.” 


redic- 
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relia? teachers’ estimates are based on knowledge of only a small sample—the 
e y of such estimates may be lower (or higher) than the reliability of the 
and th paper. This difference in reliability will affect the correlation between them 
us affect the estimate of validity itself.” 
a a ig discussion of the problems of validity js rounded off with a warning 
the pe echnical problems abound in estimating validity. It is an area in which even 
ask pper is wise to move very cautiously.” The average teacher must inevitably 
imself how much of this discussion really helped him to meet the practical 
Problems in the field. 
exce = the light of the very full discussion it is perhaps a pity that item analysis, 
Ce Pt in the construction of an objective type of examination paper, is regarded as 
g aoa imprecise and of only limited value.” y $ 
schools "e an introduction in Bulletin No. 3 to the question of Moderation between 
follow th Although this will be dealt with in detail in Bulletin No. 5, which will soon 
which ka publication of No. 4, enough is said to show the kind of central direction 
moderatio st Regional Boards will attempt to follow. Some of the features of this 
troversi See are new to teachers and these are regarded as perhaps the most con- 
Second: al in discussions taking place on the means of conducting the Certificate of 
The Education. 
to be oi advice given to the would-be moderator is not atallclear a 
„0 Ver-subservient to the school’s own assessments. 
School are it is useful to make the assumption that the grades proposed by the 
ment ii ia correct, and will not be challenged if there is a reasonable level of agree- 
P T ween them and the grades for the school which the moderator proposes. 
of work w Process of moderation should allow for differences in the content and sive 
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to the converted to be too conciliatory, but there is no doubt that conviction will 
only come with experience. Vernon emphasises this feeling by comparison with 
America... ‘‘ In contrast, in the United States of America, objective examining is 
more commonly used than conventional throughout secondary schools and colleges, 
both for selecting students and for grading their aptitudes and achievements.” . - - 
“Why have British educationists been so reluctant to follow suit?... largely the 
reason lies in the conservation of British secondary school and university teachers, 
and their suspicions of this type of examining.” g 

The Bulletin discusses the balance between objectivity and subjectivity 
achieved in the use of both objective and conventional type examinations and 
emphasises that these differences cannot be expressed in terms of black and white, 
but in various shades of grey. The author goes on to consider in turn some of the 
varied arguments which have been advanced in the past, the ease and speediness of 
objective questions, their influence on teaching and learning and the effect of guess- 
ing. All these are presented in a fair and useful “ for and against ” table which 
could usefully provide an informed background for teacher discussion, Vernon 
presents a timely reminder of the valuable contributions of Professor B. S. Bloom, 
of the University of Chicago, in his classification of educational ‘objectives’: know- 
ledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation. 

It is particularly relevant that the Bulletin concludes with a glance to the future 
and emphasises the role of the objective examination as a complement to the con- 
ventional essay type examination. Once again it is the shortage of competent 
advisers in this field which will do most to inhibit progress and Vernon suggests . « + 
“it would be worthwhile arranging for quite a number of potential examiners to 
obtain a month or so’s training in the United States.” This is a suggestion which 
should not go unnoticed in a publication of the Schools Council. 

Finally, there is the suggestion that the forward looking Certificate of Secondary 
Education may well, in time, bring about other reforms : “ If the objective examina- 
tion works well at C.S.E. level, it is likely to begin to appeal more strongly to 
G.C.E. examiners, and even in time to find uses at A level or in tertiary education, 
whenever the numbers of examiners are large.” NORMAN FRANCE. 


De Cecco, Joun P. (1964). Educational Technology. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, pp. xiv+479, $4.25. 


Programmed Learning is now beginning what might be called the second 
Five-Year Plan. This collection of readings on the subject is timely. There are 
seven original papers and thirty-five reprints, some in shortened form. All have been 
grouped into ten chapters by the Editor and he has written introductory material 
for every section and for a number of individual papers. 4 
Big names in the field are represented, but at rather a low level of exposition in 
a number of cases, perhaps because of the needs of that journal for which they were 
originally written. There is one paper from Britain. Inevitably, there is repetition 
and also advanced ideas and hackneyed ones are inter-mingled. This is an increas- 
ingly irritating feature of books on programmed learning. Pressey is the prophet, 
Skinner the proselyte, Crowder the heretic and Finn the visionary. r 
The book begins badly with four papers at an elementary level giving practical 
advice for programming. The necessary simplification results in uncritical writing 
and in blinding flashes of the obvious, such as the fact that programmes of only 
50-60 frames are not worthy of research effort. The Editor does advise the cognos- 
centi to omit this section. , 
Initially Programmed Learning was mainly concerned with techniques, and w 
major characteristics have not yet been listed, far less examined critically. Most 0 
this book is taken up with theoretical considerations of learning and methodology: 
much of it based on recent research Projects. 4 
Stimulus-Response theory is related to task analysis and sequencing, going 
beyond Guthrie and Hull with their reinforcement and distribution of pian 
Thorndike’s ‘ frequency ’ is criticised as being of little value independent of rewarC- 
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: i psychology A ink which carries the theme over to educational philosophy 
ara terms Goce a is made to define the objectives of education in 
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ar school and TI eee endeavour to evaluate the whole field of programming, its 
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BRADFORD, L. P., Gres, J. R., and Benne, K. D. (Eds.) (1964). T-Group 
Theory and Laboratory Method. London: John Wiley and Sons, pp. xii 
and 498, 75s. 


This book is described as “ the story of an innovation in education—the T 
(Training) Group.” It is an interesting story which is worth telling. The term 
‘laboratory ’ is used to refer to a training laboratory, in which individuals participate 
for one or two weeks in situations intended to promote learning. The objectives of a 
training laboratory include learning about oneself and one’s impact on others, 
about inter-personal and inter-group relations. One assumption behind the learning 
situations which are developed is usually that it is not possible to completely attain 
these objectives by an intellectual process ; the emphasis is commonly on emotional 
experiences which are difficult to verbalize. A prominent part of most training 
laboratories is the T-group, which may be roughly described as an originally 
unstructured group whose task is to study its own activities and experiences. 
A T-group usually includes one or more trainers who assist the learning process by 
means of infrequent interventions. 

This book comprises chapters by twelve American behavioural scientists about 
behaviour at training laboratories. All the writers have, at some time, been associa- 
ted with the National Training Laboratories at Bethel, Maine, but there is, neverthe- 
less, an interesting diversity of opinions. (This diversity would probably have been 
wider if contributions from English T-group trainers had been included.) But there 
are many points on which agreement is now fairly general, and the editors have 
failed to prevent several contributors from covering the same ground. For example, 
the general aims of T-group training are repetitively discussed in far too many 
chapters. In general, it is likely that the book’s impact would have been greater if 
it had been considerably shortened. This difficulty is one of meeting the different 
requirements of people who have experienced T-group training and those of readers 
to whom the ideas are new. The former group will be familiar with many of the 
details presented, whilst the latter will often not be able to grasp what is involved. 
T-group members often have tremendous difficulty in describing to an outsider what 
is happening. Several chapters attempt to give an impression of T-group behaviour 
by means of transcripts, and these will prove useful to readers unfamiliar with such 
groups. But these readers will find large parts of the book very heavy going, since 
the significance of many T-group behaviours is hard to fathom without experiense 
of them. And those readers mith T-group experience will probably find it hard to 
maintain their interest during the frequently repetitive passages. 

Despite these failings, parts of this book are likely to be helpful to those who are 
at allinterested in the interactions occurring in a learning situation. Recent progress 
in this field has been exciting, and generalizations and hypotheses abound. Perhaps 
a future book will report tests of some of the hypotheses. PETER B. WARR. 


CoLLINs, BARRY E., and GUETZKOW, HAROLD (1964). A Social Psychology of 
Group Processes for Decision-Making. New York : John Wiley and Sons, 
pp. x-+254,, 47s. 


Those who view with dismay the appearance of yet another book on group 
processes, can take heart ; this book is well worth reading. It also has the merit © 
taking the reader into the author’s confidence by explaining, in an exemplary firs 
chapter, exactly how the book came to be written, the criteria used in selecting the 
bibliography, the approach taken to contradictory evidence and the content an 
lay-out of subsequent chapters. Readers are invited to make public their comments 
and criticism on the assumption that they will inevitably possess resources not 
utilised by the authors and, therefore, have their own contribution to make to 27 
inductive theory of face-to-face groups. 

Many of one’s queries and objections are, in fact, forestalled by Chapter Oe 
Why, for example, is the final chapter on leadership different in form from the ee 
and why does it appear rather like an afterthought ? The answer is that this appar” 
ently is what it is; the authors, having decided not to use ‘leadership ’ aS @ ore 
ceptual theme on the grounds that relevant studies were included under 


eh 
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SyLVIA SHIMMIN. 
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Sumy ica ; 
tary. This article discusses the findings of the second stage of an enquiry 


into the iae r 
Ea nae a nature and aetiology of maladjustment among children in 
study scene for the educationally subnormal in South Wales. An intensive 
sample st mae of the thirty ‘ most maladjusted ’ E.S.N. children in the larger 
adjusted udied in the first stage, as well as of a control group of the thirty ‘ best 

E.S.N. children, matched with the maladjusted children for age, Sex 


and achan: 
E ae more of the maladjusted children (i) showed some physical 
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have particularly adverse effects on the E.S.N. child. The effects of failure to 
meet the subnormal child’s needs in school are stressed by Mangus (1950) and 
Tansley and Gulliford (1960), who consider that the emotional problems of 
E.S.N. children are often related to the educational and social consequences of 
low intelligence. 


II.—METHODS OF ENQUIRY 


In this stage of the enquiry, the most maladjusted children in each of the 
nine special schools involved (some of the children in the original sample had 
been transferred to a new special school for junior E.S.N. children) were 
selected for further intensive study, on the basis of the Bristol Social Adjust- 
ment Guide rating and discussion with the headteachers concerned. In all, 
thirty children in the ‘ maladjusted’ category were studied, and the thirty 
‘ best adjusted’ children, matched with the maladjusted pupils in respect of 
age, sex and school, comprised the control group. 


An experienced social worker, appointed specifically to the project, 
visited the homes of the sixty children to obtain data on the personal and family 
background of each child. The interviews were conducted in an informal way, 
which varied according to the circumstances, but the information obtained was 
recorded in standard and structured form. Whenever possible, information was 
obtained from both parents, and two or more visits were made to the home 
when this was considered necessary. All the mothers who had care of their 
children were seen, as well as 73 per cent. of the fathers, a number of whom 
stayed at home because they thought that the project might in some way prove 
helpful to their children. Judgments about parental discipline and attitudes as 
well as about the personality of the parents were necessarily subjective, though 
the opinions and experiences of the head teachers, teachers and other profes- 
sional workers concerned with the families were taken into account in arriving 
at the final ratings. Apart from the data obtained on each child in the first 
stage of the investigation, both the writer and the social worker visited the 
schools to discuss the children with the headteacher. 


The sixty children themselves were seen individually at their own schools 
by the writer on two occasions. Two specifically devised standard oral inter- 
view schedules were used, as well as the Bene-Anthony Family Relations Test 
(1957). The schedules aimed at eliciting the children’s main worries, fears an 
sources of frustration and their attitudes to home, school and self. The questions 
were framed in simple terms, and mostly required a choice of brief answers 0 


standard form, though a few questions were included which gave scope for 
freer response, 


III.—THE RESEARCH SAMPLE. 


As allowance must be made for a certain amount of overlapping betwee? 
the ‘ stable,’ ‘ unsettled’ and ‘ maladjusted ’ categories as defined by arbitrary, 
scores on the Bristol Social Adjustment Guide, the ‘ most maladjusted 
children and the ‘ best adjusted’ children were selected for comparison. ; 
each of these groups of thirty children there were eight junior and twelve senior 
boys, five junior and five senior girls. The mean score on the Bristol Soci@ 
Adjustment Guide was 30.20 in the case of the maladjusted group, 6.37 for the 
control group. 

Evidence from other sources confirms this difference in adjustment between 
the two groups. There was a significant difference in their adjustment 1n tee 
home situation : seventeen of the maladjusted children, three of the contro. 
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‘ou 6 

a m presented problems to their parents (x? 147, df.1, significant at the 

ofthe psec Seventeen of the maladjusted group, and again only three 

iy ae group had speech defects, evidence about which was obtained 

Bristol aes jews with the children and their parents, as well as from the 

of the P Fee page Guides ; and sixteen of the maladjusted children, six 
e 1 per cent. a history of enuresis or soiling (2 7.18, df.1, significant at 


TABLE 1 


Socio 
ME’ 
TRIC STATUS OF CHILDREN IN MALADJUSTED AND CONTROL GROUPS. 


No. of choices Number of Children 


Sociometric Status .. received 
(3x3 
criteria) 


15+ 


a 
Maladjusted Control 
(N=30) (N=30) 


10—14 


4—8 


Tat i : 
ble 1 shows that there was also a considerable difference in the socio- 
Whereas twenty-four of the 


etric 
status of the children in the two groups- 0 ar of 
metric status (including eight 


Maladju 

a s 

isolates T children were below average in socio 

average we two ‘neglectees’), only ten of the control group were below 
: no more than one ‘ isolate’ and one ‘ neglectee.’ 


Eigl d : 
pattern Pris of the maladjusted children showed a predominantly aggressive 
symptoms, eight were withdrawn, and in the case of the remaining 


Our th 
Nere : M 
was a mixed pattern of behaviour. 


Tab WITH MALAD JUSTMENT. 
adjust, 2 shows to what extent various factors were associated with mma 
the port in the research sample. While the factors were investigated from 
ally e view of their aetiological significance, it is realised that a statistic- 
Not nec cant association between maladjustmen anda particular factor does 
found eign mean that there is a di jonship. It is usually 
eae case} that a number of factors combine aladjustment in any 
Cee renty tour Oul of the thirty cases © justment, five or more 
It Eht groups of factors listed in Table 2 wer ; ombination. 

between wt be seen from the table that there were no significant differences 
€Velo he two groups of children in respect of congenital factors or early 

above PMental difficulties, though in the light of Stott’s hypothesis quote! 
combinata worthy of note that fourteen of the maladjusted ae 2a i 
n of adverse congenital factors and physical t ences Cr at 


Com 
Pared with ej oe 

eight of the control group: ignifican : 
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scholastic factors, and factors connected with the home and especially with 
the parent-child relationship; these factors are discussed below. 


Physical factors.—On the basis of information obtained from the Bristol 
Social Adjustment Guide, Form 2 H.P., and the mothers of the children 
significantly more of the maladjusted children were found to have a record o. 
poor health. Although the difference between the two groups with regard to the 
incidence of physical defect did not quite reach the 5 per cent level of significance 
(x? 3.78, df.1), in the maladjusted group there were seven children with a me Sot 
of epilepsy, two spastics, two cases of asthma and one child who had suffere 


from tuberculosis, whereas none of the children in the control group had had 
serious defects or illnesses. 


All the eight children showing a ‘ withdrawn’ pattern of behaviour dis- 
turbance had an unsatisfactory physical history, as compared with two-thirds 
of the aggressive children. An association between a “physical deficiency 
cluster and over-inhibited behaviour is reported by Hewitt and Jenkins (1946). 


TABLE 2 


INCIDENCE oF MAIN Factors INVESTIGATED, 


No. of children affected 


Mal- x? (df.1) 
adjusted Control _ where ë 
Group Group | significan! 
(N=30) (N=30) 


(a) CONGENITAL FACTORS : 
(i) Difficulties during pregnancy y 
(ii) Difficulties at birth 


8 
4 
18 


(c) Puystcat Factors: 


(i) 


(2) INTELLECTUAL AND SCHOLASTIC FACTORS : 


(i) 


Uno 


= 
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TABLE 2—continued. 


No. of children affected 

Factors A 
adjusted | Control 
Group Group 
(N=30) (N=30) 


(e) MATERIAL HOME CONDITIONS AND FAMILY 
CIRCUMSTANCES : 
(i) Overcrowding 
(ii) Very low material standards. . 
(iii) Father unemployed or in irregular em- 

ployment 

(iv) Problem family 
(v) Financial hardship 


(f) Psycuorocican Factors IN THE HOME : 
(i) Parental instability or unreliability z as 
(ii) Unsatisfactory discipline and attitudes 


At least one adverse psychological factor in home 


(8) INTERRUPTED OR INCOMPLETE RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH Parents: 
(i) Broken or incomplete home 
(ii) Child illegitimate 
(iii) Child adopted 
ag godog in care . F with relatives 
v ubstantial period with r 
(vi) Period in APATA school or To. 

(excluding current residential schoo!) - : 

(vii) In hospital for 1 month or longer - -++ 
(viii) Frequent periods in hospital 


Interupted or incomplete relationships with 
DALERES | ncn aig. csese emrei D OSE eree 


(h) Inuwrss or PARENTS : 
g eee 
1) In poor health 
(in) Minor complaints about health 
(iii) Disabled 
II—Father 3 
(i) In poor health 
(ii) Minor complaints about health 
(iii) Disabled 


Mother unwell or disabled 
ather unwell or disabled 


* Significant at 1 per cent. level or beyond. 
Ì Significant at 5 per cent. level or beyond. 
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As physical appearance was considered likely to affect the child’s accept- 
ance by his parents, relatives, peers and teachers, on the grounds that the 
child who obviously looks subnormal is more apt to arouse feelings of rejection 
in others, a rating of each child’s appearance was made by the writer. The 
figures given in Table 2 lends some support to this hypothesis. 

Intellectual and scholastic factors—Although the mean I.Qs. of the two 
groups, as assessed by individual scales, were almost identical (mean I.Q. of 
maladjusted children 66.93, c 8.5; of control group 67.97, o 6.4), fewer of the 
maladjusted children were making satisfactory progress in school. It is, of 
course, difficult to discover whether unsatisfactory progress in the basic subjects 
is a causative factor in maladjustment or an effect of maladjustment, but 
whichever it may be, continued failure to make satisfactory progress in school 
is likely to cause feelings of frustration in the child and to aggravate any 
primary disturbance which is present. Overtly, however, the children in both 
groups expressed little worry, fear or dissatisfaction concerning school, their 
teachers or school work. 

Material and psychological factors in the home.—Psychological factors in 
the home were much more closely linked with maladjustment in the research 
sample than were material home conditions, There was, as Table 2 shows, very 
little difference between the two groups in respect of adverse material conditions 
at home. Although approximately 23 per cent of the fathers in both groups 
were in irregular employment and one-half of the families in the total sample 
Were just managing financially or were in difficulties, few of the mothers were 
in full-time work and the care of the home was generally satisfactory ; over 
one-half of the sixty families lived in modern homes, The most important 
factors in the home were the instability or unreliability of the parents and the 
kind of discipline which they exercised over the child, Inconsistency of discipline 
and handling was a particularly marked feature in the homes of the maladjusted 
children. Over-protective and unrealistic attitudes on the part of the parents 
were also prominent in the sample, but there was relatively little outright 
rejection of the children. 

Table 3, in which the main family relations of the sample, on the basis of 

the Bene-Anthony Family Relations Test, are shown, demonstrates that the 
attitudes of the children in the maladjusted group towards their fathers, and 
the attitudes of the fathers towards the children (as seen by the children 
themselves) were significantly less positive than in the case of the control group: 
In both groups, positive attitudes of and towards siblings were outweighed by 
negative and ambivalent attitudes. 
s Significantly more of the maladjusted children had had interrupted oF 
incomplete relationships with their parents. There were four illegitimate 
children in the maladjusted group, none in the control group ; and four of the 
maladjusted children, one of the control group, had spent a period in the care 
of the local authority. 

. There were thirteen eldest children in the maladjusted group, as compared 
with six in the control group; there was some evidence that children in this 
position are given an extra burden of responsibility in the family, particularly 
as nearly a third of the research sample were members of large families with 
five or more children. 

The attitudes of the parents of the withdrawn children tended to Þe 
positive, but discipline was usually weak. In two cases, withdrawal seemed to 
be the reaction to having siblings or other members of the family who were 
much brighter. Thirteen of the eighteen aggressive children had a backgrou” 
of insecurity, deprivation, or impatient and intolerant parental attitudes. 


w 
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rents should be given by a professional worker visiting the homes of pupils 
E special shode. “This york could, perhaps, be best carried out by soria! 
workers appointed to the staffs of special schools, having close links with Fr 
school psychological service and other agencies concerned in the welfare of the 
child. i 
In addition to guidance services for parents, there is a need for experiments 
with therapy both within special schools and in a clinical setting. As the 
interviews showed, E.S.N. children can rarely verbalize their difficulties and In 
many cases are not fully aware of them. Direct interview-therapy with the 
children, therefore, is unlikely to be successful in the majority of cases, though 
experimental individual and group therapy of this kind with the older and less 
dull pupils would be of interest. Activity group therapy (Slavson, 1952), 
modified to suit children of limited intelligence, seems a more suitable form of 
treatment for many maladjusted E.S.N. children, as Evans (1956) demonstrated. 
Mundy (1957) suggests that even severely subnormal children who are not 
psychotic or organically impaired can be helped by psychotherapy. 


Smaller classes in special schools for the E.S.N. would help teachers both 
to cope with behaviour problems and to give more individual attention to 
pupils. The close link between maladjustment and low attainment shows tha 
a number of children continue, even at the special school, to fail to derive 
satisfaction from a sense of progress and achievement. The 1964 Report of the 
Department of Education and Science records that in January, 1963, 13-6 per 
cent. of the pupils in special schools for the E.S.N. were in ‘ oversize’ classes, 
that is, in classes of over twenty children, and three-quarters of the classes 
contained sixteen or more children. In schools which have a high proportion 
of maladjusted children, twelve children in a class would be a more desirable 
maximum number, especially in the light of the Underwood Report (Ministry 
of Education, 1955) which, discussing the educational needs of maladjuste 


children, concluded that ordinarily a teacher cannot satisfactorily meet the needs 
of more than ten maladjusted children. 


The prevention of situations conducive to maladjustment might be helped 
by the establishment of special centres as in the United States (Giannini, 1957 ; 
Kanner, 1961), where parents of subnormal children can obtain expert advice 
at an early stage. Such centres might also encourage systematic research into 


the many problems connected with educationally subnormal children which até 
still awaiting attention. 
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ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION AND GOAL-SETTING 
BEHAVIOUR IN THE CLASSROOM* 


By BISHWA NATH MUKHERJEE 
(Indiana University) 


Summary. The study demonstrates the construct validity of a forced-choice 
test called Sentence Completion Test as a measure of achievement motivation. 
Four hypotheses derived from McClelland’s studies on achievement motivation 
and level of aspiration were tested. Excepting one, all the hypotheses were 
confirmed . It was found that Ss with high scores on SCT showed more positive 
goal discrepancy scores than others. A multivariate test of analysis of variance 
also revealed a significant over-all difference between the high and low 2 Ach 
groups in terms of three different measures derived from the estimated, aspired 
and actual scores on three psychology quizes given to eighty-five college 
freshmen. 


I.—Intropuction. 


In recent years, the telationship between achievement motivation ( Ach) and 
goal setting behaviour has been studied for a number of non-learning tasks by 
McClelland and his associates (McClelland eż al, 1953, p. 242-248; Atkinson and 
Reitman, 1956; Atkinson, 1950; Atkinson, 1958, p. 288-305 ; Clark, Teevan 
and Ricciuti, 1956). More recently, the relationship between them has also 
been studied in a learning situation (Kausler and Trapp, 1958; Ricciuti an d 
Schultz, 1958). Most of these studies show that people with strong generalize 
-achievement motivation usually set higher goals than those with low ” achieve- 
ment, particularly when the reality determinant in the level of aspiration 
situation is unstructured. In the present study, the same hypothesis has been 
tested in order to establish the construct validity of a forced-choice question- 
naire, called Sentence Completion Test (SCT). The SCT has been recently 
proposed as a reliable and valid tool for the measurement of achievement 
motivation (Mukherjee, 1965 ). 


The study primarily involved a comparison between Ss with high scores 
on SCT and Ss with low scores on SCT, with regard to the level of performance 


poor performers, Ss scoring low on the SCT, on the other hand will show B 
such shift in their goal setting irrespective of their actual performance On t $ 
psychology examination. As such, there will be an inverse relationship betwee 

* The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract with the United 


i e 
States Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under t 
provisions of the Co-operative Research Program. 
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goal discrepancy score and actual performance and this will be found only in 
the high n Ach group and ot in the low » Ach group, and (d) in terms of “ Judg- 
ment Discrepancy Scores ” (Eysenck, 1952), Ss with high SCT scores will score 
lower than Ss with low score on SCT. 

_ The last hypothesis is borne out of the observation that people with high 
achievement motivation tend to rate themselves low in some achievement 
related traits, such as intelligence (Martire, 1956 ; Ricciuti and Schultz, 1958). 
They seem to be dissatisfied with their performance and therefore express their 
judgment regarding their achievement in a more restrained manner. If this is 
true, then it seems conceivable that Ss scoring high on SCT will have high level 
of aspiration (high positive goal discrepancy score) and will tend to under- 
estimate their past performance (high negative judgment discrepancy score). 
Thus, the correlation between goal and judgment discrepancy scores is expected 
to be negative in the case of high 2 Ach group. No such predictive statement 
can be made regarding the low » Ach group. 

In addition to the goal discrepancy and judgment discrepancy scores, the 
Present study also employed the Zelen (1955) rigidity index, which consisted of 
an additive combination of the total number of shifts during the course of the 
experimental period with the absolute total amount of shifts on all the trials. 
The higher the score on this index, the more flexible the individual is in his goal 
setting behavior This flexibility measure was preferred to Eysenck’s (1947) 
Index of Flexibility because the former takes into consideration not only the 
amount an individual shifts his level of aspiration as in the case of Eysenck c] 
index but also the number of shifts in the positive as well as negative directions. 
The meaure was solely utilized to investigate if n Ach has any relationship with 


flexibility in a level of aspiration situation. 


II.—METHOD. 
Subjects. 

The Ss were forty-three male and forty-t 
two sections of an introductory psychology course at the 
of Indiana University, Jeffersonville, Indiana, during the fal 
oet 95 per cent. of them were freshmen. Their ages ranged betwee: 

years. 


wo female students enrolled in 
South-Eastern Campus 
1 1962 semester. 
n 18 and 


Instrument. : 

The Sentence Completion Test developed by Mukherjee (1965) was used 
to classify Ss in two criterion groups. The test-retest reliability of the test after 
an interval of nearly two months was found to be ‘71 for another sample of 
eighty-seven freshmen. The coefficient was almost -83 for a sample of fifty- 
eight students more heterogeneous in population characteristics than the 
sample of the present study. The Kuder-Richardson reliability estimate was 
‘716 for a sample of 248 college students. The correlation of SCT scores and 
toe on the » Ach scale composed of seventeen items borrowed from Murray 
sone P. 165) turned out to be -44 for a sample of fifty-eight students. The 
ae ation is significant at the -01 level. Evidence of concurrent as well as 
labore validity of the test is borne out of a few more correlational studie: 
test of ne, investigation which successfully predicted better performance 8, a 
finally step tual speed for Ss scoring high on SCT than those scoti ona 
by SCT and on the relationship between achievement hoys oia ade 

cs $ A 
eral dimensions of self concept (Mukherjee, 1966), s measured 
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. -A ds 
e Ss of the present study took the SCT during the regular class perio 
two fe before the level of aspiration study began. They were told that me 
purpose of testing was to obtain certain information regarding the a ge 
of their behaviour which could be used for the purpose of conselling. a 
forty-three Ss scoring seventeen or above on the SCT were arbitratily de m e 
as the high » Ach group ; and the remaining forty-two Ss having scores less t E 
seventeen formed the low # Ach group. In the high 2 Ach group, there ee 
twenty females. The number of females in the low 7 Ach group was twenty-tw 
nly. i 

í The same Ss were also given the Vocabularly Test of Thurstone’s (1938) 
PMA battery at the very beginning of the semester. The Vocabulary Test has 
been found to predict satisfactorily the total grade points in an Introductory 
Psychology course for a comparable sample (Mukherjee, 19650). Tt was use 
in the present study mainly to see if there is any intrinsic correlation haere 
level of aspiration scores and need achievement scores beyond what is induce 
by their common dependence upon verbal intelligence. 


Procedure. 


The entire study was conducted in the regular class hours. It continued 
over almost two and half months. During this period, all Ss had three psychology 
quizes as part of their regular evaluation. The total score in each of these cee 
was 100. All the quizes consisted of multiple choice and matching imagen 
Immediately before the scores of each S were announced in the classtoor : 
was required to fill out a small questionnaire which among other things inclu 
the following items : 

(1) What score had you in the last psychology quiz ? r 

(2) How satisfied are you with your performance in the last quiz ? 

(3) Estimate what would be your score this time. oS 

After the Ss filled out the questionnaire and score of each student W Š: 
announced publicly in the classroom, they were given the following instructions: 

“On the next quiz that you are going to take after three weeks, the maximum 
score will be 100 as usual. ` Please state in writing at the bottom of the question” 
naire what score you expect to make on the next examination. Your answ 
should be in terms of percentage and not letter grade.” the 

The same procedure was followed in the second and third sessions of a 
experiment. Before each feed back, the Ss estimated the scores they were g0! E 


to receive and after the feed back, they indicated their next level of performance 
on the psychology examination. 


From the estimated and aspired scores, goal discrepancy, judgment 
discrepancy, and flexibility scores 
n Ach groups. These sc 
variance for testing the 
measures were used. In another, 


on situation, were used. Product ee 
sures were computed separately for bo t the 
der to determine further to what exten ided 
erentiated in terms of their profiles povon 
ores, Fisher’s (1936) discriminant a for 
ned data. This was also done separately 

the three-goal discrepancy scores for testing our second hypothesis. 


ter 
* Most of the computations for this study were performed on an IBM 709 ComP'tion 
located at Indiana University, Bloomington. The facilities obtained in this con edged. 
from the Research Computing Center of Indiana University are gratefully acknow 
Special appreciation is due to Miss Ruth Kobbe for help in the data processing. 
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th iene III.—RESULTS. 
by means oo of the means and variances for the two groups is provided 
the present Po le 1. The intercorrelations among all the measures used in 
in Table 2 ir study are reported separately for high and low 7 Ach groups 
logy quiz oe may be noted that the high intercorrelations among the psycho- 
examinations, reflect a satisfactory amount of reliability of the psychology 


Gr TABLE 1 
OUP Mr 
ANS 
ETWEEN TH AND VARIANCES FoR HIcH AND Low 7 ACH. GROUPS, THE DIFFERENCES 
Group MEANS ON ALL 


THE ME sie 
EANS AND VALUES OF f FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MEASURES. 


Variable Group Means Group Variances 


Heh n High » | Low 7 
(N=43) 


16-023 : 69-893 


243-215 
147-203 

68-060 
197-415 
118-556 
337-670 


15-256 
19-326 


* 
—Cal 

eaten ee T the assumption of unequal variances. 

From p 

Partial ee intercorrelations obtained for the entire sample, a few first-order 

f © partial ations were computed to eliminate the effect of verbal intelligence. 

send to be Correlations between SCT scores and Mean Goal Discrepancy was 
CT and Flew „between SCT and Judgmental Discrepancy, -42 and between 

f e multi ility, — -28, all significant at the -02 level. r 

e hig a ee test statistic computed for the equality g mea VE 

t ow ; Cpe 1) T2 The obta a 
_58-8 n Ach groups was Hotelling S ) ted Totti lt 
rall difference between 


h Te orin to test its significance, the T2? was conver 
et A ained r 3 
esult clearly showe on measures 


W criteri d that the ove: fiere 
aS statistien STOUPs in terms of all the seven level of aspirati 
in m Lhe di cally significant beyond -001 level (F =7-809 with 7 and 77 4.f.). 
at imi i : 
blable Scriminant function coefficients obtained for both the aey poe 


ie from Table 3 

s ar : ith a 

wen ariables contribution to the discriminant func d with all the 

Bon, oe Boal di 1s provided by the first judgment discrepancy 

iscre screpancy score both with positive weights. he differ- 

ae twee scores were used in the analysis, it turned out that ae was 
Sni en the high and low » Ach groups in terms of Maalan Sa 

yond -001 level as can be seen from Table 4. The cisch™ 

to Or this analysis r epurtad it Table 3 also showed that in eee 
le which STOUPSs, it was the first goal discrepancy score that played the may 

€ctly supports our second hypothesis. 
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TABLE 3 


Disc: 
RIMINANT F 
FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH OF THE VARIABLES INCLUDED IN Two 
ANALYSES. 


Variable Discriminant Coefficients 


Analyses involving 
all Variables Goal Discrepancy 


Goal Discr He 
iscrepancy I E 
Goal psctebancy IT “000288 — -0046 
udgment PEY IIL... .-+ 3 -000424 «000210 
udgement Die, Score I . e -001146 — 
udgement Di o onoy Score II.. oe -000191 = 
lexibility Score Pay Score III oA - :000080 — 


-001549 


TABLE 4 


Mrz 

AN A 

T ND Va 

OGETHER Wea FOR THE Two GROUPS IN TERMS OF DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION SCORES 
THE Distance BETWEEN THEM AS FOUND IN Two SEPARATE ANALYSES. 


tion Analysis Involving 


All Seven Measures Goal Discrep. only 
i T - 
Variance Mean Variance 


laa 
-02818 -000357 


Discriminant Func 


Mean 


High 
Low y ASh Grou E 
A Diy ek hadi -| -02388 | -0004955 
ch Group _ 02385 | .0003073 | 00501 | -000199 


Mahalanobi 
tatistic 
Brees of 


is D? Statistic 


. IV.—DiscussIoNn. nd 
Pro scorers Pg ee in the predicted direction be the high an 
sed e SCT clearly d trates the cons valid 
marked tendo choice test ay! cneasure of achievement motivation. The 
as Measy: ndency of the high group to express hi al setting behaviour 
exp, Usgest the goal discrepancy scores, P jcularly in the first ee 
Pressed pet the relationship between achiev otivation an 
ies O ectancy of performance is clear], sitive when i 
high th t *sPization level operate ne area This finding is totally in accord 


high 5 at of Ka 
usler and T 1958) who found tha aaa 3 
Pract d low 7 Ach rapp ( 3) w ores tends to diminish with 
E et eek Se disoe pa formei of their progress. 


on a dig: i 
a digit symbol task when Ss were 
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The intercorrelation between the mean goal discrepancy scores and the 
mean psychology quiz scores is — -56 for the high x Ach group. The correspond- 
ing value for the low 7 Ach group is only —-26 which is not significant even at 
-05 level (Two-tailed test). We thus find that our third hypothesis is also 
confirmed. 

In examining the relationship between the mean judgment discrepancy 
scores and the mean goal discrepancy scores, we find that the correlation 
between the two scores are almost the same for both high and low # Ach groups. 
This finding in conjunction with the mean judgment discrepancy scores for the 
successive sessions for both groups totally discard the fourth hypothesis we 
advanced. However, the results do indicate that with successive feed backs, 
those in the high n Ach group began underestimating their past performance 
whereas those in low » Ach group showed a tendency to overestimate. Further 
studies extending over a longer period of time seem necessary to substantiate 
this interesting observation. 

The higher flexibility score on the part of Ss scoring low in SCT seems to 
be another interesting finding of this study. The product moment correlation 
between the flexibility scores and SCT scores was found to be — +296 which 
indicates a negative relationship between x Ach and flexibility. This finding 
is in accord with the result obtained by Mukherjee (1966) who found a low but 
negative correlation (r=-136) between SCT scores and self ratings on flexibility 
dimension. The result is interpreted to mean that people with high 7% Ach tend 
to show more determination, perseverance in the pursuit of their high 892S 
and as such they are less flexible in terms of their shifts in stated goals. he 
results of this study clearly indicate some interesting relationships betwee? 
anticipation of achievement and differential achievement in college. , +0 
addition the study demonstrates the usefulness of applying multivariate 
statistical techniques to the analysis of goal setting behaviour. The discriminan 
function analysis was used in the present study not for the purpose of classifying 
Ss in terms of high or low 2 Ach but it provided a useful means of specifying 
the nature of differences between the two groups in terms of the various aspe? X 
of goal setting behavior that can be studied longitudinally. 

Methodologically, the study supports the usefulness of the Sentence 
Completion Test for differentiating Ss on the n Ach variable, Since the adminis- 
tration time of this group forced-choice test is approximately 25 min. and its 
scoring is quick and objective and above all very little faking is possible in this 
test, it seems quite promising as a research tool. 


V.—SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The primary purpose of this research was to investigate the relationship 
between several level of aspiration measures derived from the estimatet 
aspired, and actual scores on three successive psychology quizes and achieve 
ment motivation scores obtained by means of a forced-choice test © = 
Sentence Completion Test. Eighty-five college freshmen who took the SCT were 
split into two groups on the basis of their scores on SCT. It was hypothesize 
that Ss scoring high on the SCT will show higher positive goal diser epah 
scores compared to Ss of the low group. The hypothesis is confirmed from 2 
mean scores of the two groups on three level of aspiration situations. D we a 
also found that the differences between the two groups in terms of goal oe 
crepancy score as well as judgment discrepancy score were more clear iie 
the first goal setting session. Other interesting findings of this study 
discussed in the light of the construct of n Ach. T he study demonstrates 
construct validity of SCT as a measure of need ac 


the 


hievement. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ATTITUDES OF W EST 
AFRICAN STUDENTS AND TEACHERS TOWARDS THE 
MODERN APPROACH IN TEACHING 


By OSCAR FERRON 
(Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, N. Nigeria) 


Summary. Two experiments were carried out in order to determine the 
facility with which attitudes of West African students and teachers towards 
the ‘modern’ approach in teaching can be expected to change. ‘The first 
experiment involved teachers in Sierra Leone and Nigeria, who had been 
trained at the University College of Sierra Leone. Their attitudes towards the 
modern approach in the classroom were compared with those of groups p 
British, American and African teachers in Sierra Leone and England by means 
of a Likert type attitude scale. A statistically significant favourable difference 
was found between their responses and those of all other groups with whom 
they were compared. In the second experiment, graduate and under-graduate 
groups of students in Zaria responded to the same scale at the commencemen 
and end of their respective courses in Education. All groups showed a sig- 
nificant gain over their previous scores. 


I.—IĪNTRODUCTION. 

In this investigation we were primarily interested in teachers’ private opinions, 
whether or not they had the courage of their convictions. When the grou? 

has been prepared by the adoption of the kind of private opinions regat ing 
modern classroom procedures which we envisage, the force of public opinion 
will inevitably lead to a certain set of desirable actions. Of course, there are 
bound to be inconsistencies, but it is enough for our purpose that teachers hold 
certain views which they are prepared to divulge to others. Moreover, 1 
changes in classroom procedures in West Africa are desired, it is obviously ê 
necessary first step to discover how African teachers feel about these changes, 
and if their attitudes are unfavourable, to devise ways and means whereby they 
can be influenced to become more favourably disposed towards them. 


IL.—METHOD. 


__ It was not possible to proceed according to the usual experimental desig” 
using experimental and control groups, because of the numbers of subjer 
involved. At Freetown there were never more than about a dozen students 
each year, who were enrolled for the post-graduate diploma course, hence 4 
was decided to test all former students who were available, and who P4 


previously attended the course over a period of three consecutive acadenue 
sessions. 

The next problem was to devise a suitable scale. The two most widely 
used scales for the measurement of attitudes are the ‘ Likert’ and ‘ Thurston? 
scales, respectively. The latter is probably the most objective method ti 
devised, but it is not always convenient to use, since its initial construct” 
depends upon the services of a large number of judges. On the other hand thi 
‘ Likert ’ method has much to recommend it. Not only is it easy to constr 
but if the items are judged to be internally consistent on the basis of ak 
investigator’s experience, it has proved itself an effective measuring instrume 
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Thus a 
us accordin 
reliabilit: g to Newcomb: “It hi 
Ý coefiicie b: as been shown that. . i 
meth i ds.” RAE pa when scored by Likert fee eee 
udes relating toi has shown that his simpl i 
Droba oe ae ee relations, when is SD Es Thurstone a 
3 a f as many ie a Oe same reliability coefficients with practically ane 
= sponses Ms e introduced a method of weighting the graded 
z ered later that th according to their centroid or z-values, but it was dis- 
ractically fhe sam “i sane technique of scoring each item 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 gave 
S ropped. tn the Aang and so the more complicated procedure was 
cording to the st ee investigation each item was scored +2, +1 0 
‘ tinction being ee e neutral or traditional nature of the response, no 
gly disagree’ and ‘ pen So agree’ and ‘ Agree, and between 
gree. 
Pro; : 
gressive and a traditi ate between teachers with a 
aditional outlook respectively, 100 items were initially 
ressiveness, and agree- 


the remaini 
a me 2 
ining sixty denoting a traditional outlook. Normally there 


e a 50:50 : : 
mal outlook. scp but it was felt that people with an authoritarian or 
ually like it to be known that they are ‘ progressive,’ an 


uently there mi 
en! some eae might be some concealment of true attitu 
Fer ods’ could be e feel rather strongly against the so-calle 
drawn up on thi pected to check traditional items quite sincerely. Items 
he basis of the following dichotomy : 


ment o 

should b 
traditio 
conseq 


TABLE 1 


Basis OF THE LIKERT SCALE. 


dern Theories and Techniques. 


Traditi a 

itional Theories and Techniques. | Mo! 
Doctrine of Interest. 

Posing problems-drawing the child- 


Lect 
e RUNE the children 
ng. ren out by question and answer. 


Doctri 
ctrine of Formal Discipline. 


Techni 
ni į : 5 5 z 
ques in which examination Techniques in which the lesson 18 
the children’s own experi- 


consid i 
erations are paramount. related to 
ences and interests. 


Techni = - 
niques involving verbalism and Techniques involving the use of 
audio-visual aids—proceeding 
crete to the abstract. 


abstract concepts. 
from the con! 


Individual methods. 


Use A 
of corporal punishment. No corporal punishment in the 
teaching situa’ ion. 


Teachi 
ching en masse 


Educati 7 
cation as a means of impartin Education as & training for life. 
p: g 


information. 


Th 

un e questi f inSi 

de tionnaire was sent to all secondary school teachers 1m Sierra Leone 
Friends and former 


T 
Colles, 7 COVeri 
cag ering letter addressed to each bY name. d 
tually 216 questionnaires 


Te ues in 

tens eSenting England were also approache . Even y l 

Chers, re a categories of Sjerra Leonean, British and American 
e completed. The ‘ Upper and Lower Thirds’ technique was 
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used to calculate discriminating values for each item. The mean maximum 
score possible for each item was 2, the minimum 0. The difference 2-0 gave 
the maximum index possible. To make a selection of the best items, one could 
have drawn the line at a discriminating value of -8. This would have yielded 
twenty-nine items. However, it was felt that it would be a definite advantage 
if one could retain the dichotomy outlined above. Hence forty of the best 
items spread over these categories were eventually selected. The revised scale 
is shown as an appendix to this paper. 

The scripts were re-assessed on the basis of the purified scale, and the 
split-half reliability coefficient calculated. When corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, value of -86 (N=216) was obtained. The split-half reliability 
coefficient often tends in attitude research to be lower than the test re-test 
coefficient, and in any case, as Vernon points out: “ It is probably a mistake 
to aim at extremely high reliability in attitude scales, since this may be obtained 
at the expense of validity.” 

However, the problem of validity in psychological testing remains Un- 
resolved. A test is said to be valid to the extent that it measures what it 1s 
supposed to measure. Attitudes are predispositions which we become aware 
of through behaviour, but when the nature of attitude is not yet precisely 
understood, and the behaviour to which it gives rise may be distorted for 
reasons of courtesy or expediency, it makes it very difficult indeed to guarantee 
the validity of any particular attitude scale. Moreover, the assessment of 
validity is in the last resort, a subjective one. There has never been a psycho- 
logical test that has yet been devised, the validity of which can be guar anteed 
independently of the impressions and reactions of a human personality. 
seems feasible, therefore, to measure behaviour as an index of attitude, an 
then define the attitude as ‘what the test measures.’ The validity of a test 
must inhere in its construction, and must inevitably be based on a subjective 
assessment of its various items in relation to a logical analysis of the trait 1n 
question, as it exists in the investigator's perception. Thus McNemar has 
pointed out that: “A scale for attitude toward an issue is said to be V 
because the items in the scale make it so, that is the items have been judged 
to be valid.” On this assumption we are reasonably satisfied that we have 
produced a valid measure. As a very rough check, the author carefully 
considered the responses from former colleagues whom he had known from tw? 
to ten years or more. He found no discrepancies: the progressive one 
obtained high scores, while those with a more traditional outlook obtained 


lower scores. On the other hand, as we are not concerned with an immediate 
action orientation, obviously this question of validity is not of overriding 
importance. Remmers has in fact suggested that: “ If we are interested only 
in knowing what the pres 


knowing ent attitudes of a gi equate 
validity with reliability.” MeS ME RIVET, BEE ATE, WA Se SA 


II.—ReEsuLTS. 


The scripts were divided up into lots representing the following categories 
of teachers, ‘whose mean scores are given in the table below. Numbers in 
brackets indicate the number of teachers responding : 


(a) Former Dip. Ed. Students (GWentycons) <4 saui raaa seer 67:4 
(b) American Graduates in Sierra Leone (twenty-nine) l aatri 55:8 
(c) British Graduates in Sierra Leone a E A E 53:0 
(4) British Teachers in England (fifty-one) ~.......... n eae ee 510 
(e) African Teachers (Graduates, U.K. Teachers Cet 7 ‘eachers 
Advanced Certificate, S.L.) (twenty-nine) a = bas 3 cies ee 4970 
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To sum: o 
marise t ONE Sdan F 
: mentioned : he findings without going into details, the following points may 
) The di ` 
ifi ; 
other omy in the means between the former Dip.Ed. stu 
(2) The differ Ps were statistically significant. 
was found e ce between African and "American graduates in Sierra Leone 
(3) No significar i e significant at the P= -2 level only. 
ant difference was found between British teachers in England 
f education in Sierra 


and Afri 
Leone. ican teachers of a comparable standard 0. 


(4) Th 
ere wa pia 
and Britis! no significant difference between British te 
(5) There Sac: teachers in Sierra Leone. 
graduates Pig ipo difference between British graduates and 
In Oct ra Leone. 
ob 
Students at Hon 1963, the scale was administered to the following groups of 
ommencement of their respective courses in Education in Zaria: 


dents and all 


achers in England 


African 


(2) P 
Ost-Gra 5 
w) Physical Bate Art Teachers Certificate 10 students 
(o B.À./B s ducation Diploma, 2nd Year.. . ” 
@ Nigeriar a (Ed.), Ist and 2nd Years +- a oe n 
Towards a Certificate in Education -eetet tt] 5 
phere was a their courses the questionnaire was administered again. 
the table aoe gain for each group. The Jevel of significance 1S shown 


TABLE 2 


STATISTICAL NATURE OF Gatns-ZARIA GROUPS. 


e main, and 


that in th 
Freetown 


it was felt 3 
post-graduate groups 10 


swer, and/or 


Ti sn 
e . Spit 
SPecially i gr the above results, however, 
i e case of the small intimate 


aria, th 
i) the de changes may have been due to 
d ents’ orientation towards giving 


st order a to please, 
= ; i T 
Spot's Investigate this matter, 4 discussion was initiated = ele 
mtg It lasted an hour, and v 3 

of talking, as any in the author's experience. he students did dori = 
ma heir j n Ana although their powers of expression were weak, th e ator 

ihe Notes and their convictions were quite impressive. 17° in 
Saig {oct Wo dee the discussion, and while it was 
rds uttered, an attempt was 


Thee Y Writi 

thar” Teports © the reports immediately a 

ng are sufficient evidence in themselves 
tudents who spo 


a p 
occurred in the case of the S 


the right an 


ke. 
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IV.—Conciusion. 


It is possible to argue theoretically that as West African siden ene 
teachers have inherited a somewhat rigid and authoritarian way of li Ea a: 
would be very difficult to bring about the desired changes in their attitu a 
towards the ‘modern’ classroom approach. But in the face of the near 
presented above, it is equally difficult not to be convinced that such wag 
among some of the respondents, at any rate, are genuine. However, it be 
impossible at this stage to say precisely to what these changes were due, sin i 
several lecturers and tutors with varying approaches, were involved. Bos 
thing appears to be certain, and that is that we are not as seriously os aig 
by present cultural conditions in West Africa as has been suggested. rite 
possible explanation is that, despite his centuries old authoritarian way of li d 
the educated African has a definite orientation towards becoming more eet 
more civilized, which, in effect implies the assimilation of Western, cultura 
values and procedures. But the solution to the whole problem of assimilation 
would seem to lie in adequate communication, and a satisfactory emotiona 


interaction between those responsible for the training of teachers and their 
students. 
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VI.—APPENDIX. 


Respondents were asked to put the letters S.A. (Strongly agree), A. (A aed 
U. (Undecided), D. (Disagree), or S.D. (Strongly disagree) against the follow 
statements of opinion : 


1. Ifplay and activity methods were adopted in my School, examination 


TELES KOUL SUNT ei k aa = sis © si, e Gor « otra a uses oe Coe o cane awa SI s 
The social and moral development of the child should be ihe sphere of the .62) 
parents NOT the teachers 


If the syllabus is based primarily on the children’s interests, there will 
be very little to teach that is really worthwhile g 
The only reasonable way of assessing a teacher’s worth is through the -70) 
number of passes he secures in examinations ( 
Children have such strange interests that it is Ni 
as the starting point in lessons 


OT possible to use them 


-96 
child to concentrate on his social development Ga ) 


pn ea FP - bw 


‘02 
Talking in class should NOT be tolerated (1:02) 
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9. į 
Children should be shamed before their peers for misdemeanourts, if high 
(-92) 


adj ; : 
Af) ee oent torthe SHNIPORINENE wax sae csaenr meee 


s 
ak are to be maintained ....eeseetee r ttnn n 
ool we should be concerned not so much wi 


Le te mination system should be modified to ca 

12: Tire ing placed on modern teaching techniques: - + -- one fas ene (-62) 

shall pena to a child’s likes and dislikes in the learning situation, Y 

13. If peie OT traia hirn PORTH... nen eaaa a n a o a 1-16) 
usu, eps not know the answer to a question, & skilful teacher can 

14, ally talk his way round it .. -+511 OO ihe bes +92) 


There i rete 
15. es av nothing like the good old grind to achiev 
16. accepted merely on the teacher's authority are €: 


Vi ni Si : 
in o gaust give the child sufficient practice in doing what is unpleasan 
17. The a in order to fit him for life ..- -eest 7 eue Ee (-80) 
1g, Place .. a Menoe is an effective technique for keeping ae pers ina (-90) 
Seas vane enna Cons ong Sh SOLAS SE teed eames 
19, RRT (-66) 
20. 
21. 
= lero in the classroom ..---+e ett it! 
i T tual methods would lead to chaos in my ohooh sacs" ee 
aani z mind can be used to store facts, which although a hae 
a4 R D stood by him at the time, will be of immense use tO (1°12) 
‘© make a ch: EREE ae a non Wann Sh ES O EO rae 
25 punishment aT learn it is sometimes necessary tO se Oe (1°38) 
mishment y.. ersa t esen mi tsen dae atak way OEA . 
28 e, acing method is the only efficient way of teaching ee (-90) 
es OF citer aes ern gts ea . (-76) 
anthi TARO «amen » ans gonen CER E e E ame 
27 For pte unison is an excellent aid to memory only the 
cacher doe aching there should be complete St | (86) 
as, {cher doing the talking. = -cnz=~¢37 ie ofthe Bal eee 
29, they Ney are to be made proficient in the use of E as possible (1-1) 
30, E ES be taught grammatical rules from as early anabe T E EE +62) 
3, D vide facts is NOT the most important pè of education -t n awe (1:0) 
3 e te ual competition is the best incentive to learning ould be good 
32 enough fang methods that were good enous for Us Oe et (-64) 
= “Whee Re children we teaa: «e « <0 oe ANRA oe ee ds of 
33 teaching too! discipline In: Me major problem, traditional sats Papo (:78) 
, $AGhing are most eective. s=» 1<- p grap gq that the & iidren will 
a ne DIDSE OmeCEVE pa ran i e children 
34, stow ss DE should define concepts first so that i ET E (64) 
` Pander} meant wees cones wre? Sea to a Towe ‘ne of academy 
fe faa ee 24 iced to a Daea a te 
36. Oba E tes ood = ES eae, tals ESS SAN S 
s ‘There ge acher does not have to rely on audio-v# ae assimilate gy 
37 Provided th limit to the number of facts th MP Ses! ( 
It should they are given accurately by the teacher entin the teaching 49) 
ag, Situation - be necessary to use corporal puna es eee abe (i 
patom areas srana sues tera Be IRAT e child shou 
39, forceq Hs enat tlie lesson remain unlearnt than tag Ree ae pee a i (78) 
ea, sa garki BeBe ng Bi disc1p: 78 
40. hict chers berme tuo’ fieniily with he NOT aE ees (0) 
er od E ONE ESEE ea 
N ren have a deep respect for those who rule with @ us 
g jndices of the varto 
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Deci ` rjminatini 
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EFFECTS OF RESTRICTION OF RANGE AND TEST 
UNRELIABILITY ON CORRELATION BETWEEN 
MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE AND CREATIVE 

THINKING* 


By Kaoru Yamamoto 
(University of I owa) 


SUMMARY. The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, Level 3, Form A, and the 
Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking (Torran 


461 and 827 fifth-grade American children. Subjects were divided into four 


groups, according to I.Q. range: below 90,91 to 110, 111 to 130, and above 130. 
Linear correlations between 1.Q. ivi 


eae A i e 
, beyond a certain minimum levelof AA 
» does not guarantee a corresponding increase in 


ativi » AOwever, support the view that creativity is an 
entity independent of other facets of human intellect. 


I—Intropuction, 


StupIEs have reported little relation between measures of intelligence ang 
creative thinking, and it seems generally agreed (Taylor and Holland), 19 

that the correlation is low (-20 to -40) in the general, unselected population, 
and practically zero in selected (high ability) populations, However, the wide 
and vigorous reaction to the published work of Getzels and Jackson (1962), 
Torrance (1962), and others has called this generalization into question. Thus, 
Burt (1962), de Mille and Merrifield (1962), Thorndike (1963a ; 1963b), and 
Vernon (1964) have challenged the tendency to contrast the two constructs— 
intelligence and creative thinking, as if they were mutually exclusive. Cureton 
(1964) pointed out how recognized technical requirements, laid down by the 


ad been ignored by research ween 
ir novel tests for creativity. Marsh (19 


tigators against accepting the low correlations between intelli- 
gence and creativity at their face value, 


The present investigation is a Partial replicati ion of the 
a plication and extensio. i 
Marsh (1964) and Ripple-May (1962) studies with two sets of data obtaine 
from fifth-grade children in two public school systems, 


z Es , Falls 
n -Morningside (Minnesota) and Cuyahoga Tos 


, Co-operative Re: h Project No. 2021 ( 
65). Special thanks are due to Dr. Ruth B. Clanton of the Garakoa Pails system and Mr. 
Herbert E. Hartshorn of the Edina-Morningsid 
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Subjects. II.—PROCEDURES. 

. In school 
sys A 

pias oa bean roca a total of 461 fifth-graders (49-7 per cent. boys) in 

A icipated in the eg schools during the academic year 1961-62 

Se metropolis (196 0 os This system is situated in an exclusive suburb of a 

School egies enus population, 796,283) in South Eastern Minnesota. 

aed industrial ee ( oa ee other hand, is situated in a suburb of a middle- 

te here 827 fifth-erad Cenus population, 290,351) in North-Eastern Ohio ; 

entary soo Sante (47-3 per cent. boys) in thirty-one classes from ten 

s during the academic year 1963-64 constituted the subjects. 


size 


Procedure 

hives. 

nce Test, Verbal Battery, 
tive Thinking (Torrance, 
n A the testing was done 
November, 1963. From 
d Test of Imagination*) 


In both sy. 
TS ; Fom pips the Lorge-Thorndike Intellige 
in Were admini ang the Minnesota Tests of Crea 
h eptember—O, istered to pupils in groups. In syster 
a tests of areali tober of 1961 ; and in system Bin 
resp Scores—for Phe thinking (Ask-and-Guess Test an 
Paper rely werg ae Adequacy, Flexibility, Originality, and Elaboration 
nine 1902) = antl et ed by a scheme which I have suggested in an earlier 
a he total of these five was used as a single index of creative 
“two _ Or the tote n 
Biot Scorers ov et oneinly score, interscorer reliabilities of -99 (system A, 
gO!) were ob protocols) and -97 to -99 (system B, four scorers over 
y (twenty-ty, tained. Test-retest reliabilities were .87 in the system 
a kollege subjects over an interval of twelve weeks) and +79 in 
as in A ag upper-elementary subjects over eight weeks). The 
upils (Yam hed in both cases by reference to teacher nominations of 
thei, 1 C2ch syst amamoto, 1963; Yamamoto, in press}: 
110, yy; nse tem the subjects were divided into fiv 
and (ye LQ, ab (I) T.Q. 90 or below, (I1) 1.0. above 90 but below oF equal to 
Sex nj ) full-ran mt 110 but below or equal to 130, (IV) 1.9. of 131 or above, 
Were peteen S .Q. (pooled or unselected group). Within each subgroup and 
ased o jects were then randoml selected, and all subseque 
n these samples. y , 


III.—RESULTS. À 
res are shown 1n 


M 
Ta €ans aj 
n = Or nd standard deviations of I.Q. and creativity SCO. s 
fron, T Of subj 2 system, subgroup and sex. Because of the extremely a 
Subp alysis B in system A falling in group I, this subgroup was exclude 
m sy. Up, andin n 1.Q. no significant sex differences Were observed 1n any 
high Stem A, s creative thinking Aea iy significant difference Wr thato : 

er than T pop IV where the average for the boys ree ae y 

iris. inevi election of P! 
g Almost inevitably the s Pied pre range sad) 


the Tou 

Yi ps x“ 

re, the graded according to intelligence, has res A 

ly c Standard deviation of I.Q.s. within each subgroup, but it has not 
reativity- 


ab 
Y restri 
Do * The ricted those of the marks for c 


8), 
Unus 


usual Uses 


Test 
Rusual et Imagination included the Product Improvement (Det pt the 
5 ses (Tin Can), and Circles tasks in sy5 A. All GE TESES 


es (Ti 
n Can) test, were applied in system 2 
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TABLE 1 


F 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS BY SEX AND SUBGROUP AND MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS © 
INTELLIGENCE AND CREATIVE THINKING SCORES.}Ì 


Subject Creativity 


H 
Re) 


I.Q. Range 


n 
ie} 
n 
iw] 


Below 90 .. 


111 
111 


110 to 90 .. 


130 to 110 


Above 130 .. 


HAORSADAN 

auanaag 
2eESSESars 
Hh aakwoon 


Hon! nwan Aa a 


OON 


Below 90 .. 


110 to 90 .. 


130 to 110 


Above 130 


Pooled .... 58-147 


69-146 
58-147 


TUULA ULA AUAA A 
wdd | ado do È do d d d o b ao 


{_N denotes the total number of subjects, and th sub-groups- 
M denotes mean and S.D. standard E e mnmiber selected for thie 


Correlational data are summarized in Table 2. The table also shows ths 


“confidence intervals’ for the corrected and uncorrected correlations. 
confidence coefficient of -95 has bi 


figures at the bottom right of Ta 
together, we may safely infer a 
words, this interval is expected 
creativity with intelligence in 95 
roughly 19 to 1), and the most pr 


to cover the ‘true’ value of correlation a 
per cent. of the time (confidence of +95, 
obable value of this correlation is ‘54 
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eae a linear correlation was computed between 1.Q. and creativity 
._It was found that few correlations were significantly different from zero. 


A . 
S might be expected, correlations for subgroups I, I, ILI, and IV were lower 
ther consistent 


thai : 
n correlations for subgroup V (unselected). There was a ra 


tendency for z Š 
y for boys to yield a hi -on than girls, but in no case was the 
y yield a higher correlation i g E ah 


sex di 's to 
rae significant. Accordingly, sexes were com 
up for further analyses. i 


TABLE 2 
AND CREATIVE Tunxinc WITH 


Correr, 
D ATTENUATION (b). 


ATIO Be 
Con BETWEEN MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 
RECTIONS FOR RESTRICTION OF RANGE (a) AN 


Correction (a) Correction (b) 
a 


|__| 


Subject Raw Correlation 


1.Q. Range xt 


l 
Below 90 


110 to 90 
130 to 110 
Above 130 
Te 


Pooled .. 
B 
Below 90 


110 to 90 
130 to 110 


Above 130 


+01. 
tera os eee in the 
notes i B02: EPS iptelligence > 
the confidence interval, see P deviation Sot ithe i8 rge-Thorn- 


enti, $ indicate: 3 tandard 
die’? Popua = the ratio of the presumable | 6 LQ, pom 
ke test), lation from which the children were arawa C L p-group et 


© the calculated standard deviations for s 
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ass ‘ OA de on 
xt, a correction for explicit selection (restriction of range) was ma 
a Me oe by Michael, Jones, Gaddis, and Kaiser (1962). Neos 
found that, in spite of the low values for the raw linear pce eee, high 
above -40 for pooled boys and girls), the corrected correlation could ne aie 
as :78, and half the correlations were statistically significant. ad ie 
correction for the unreliability (attenuation) of the creativity pe oe 
made in the range-corrected correlations. For this purpose the tes pets 
reliability of -79 obtained from upper-elementary children over an oe that 
of eight weeks (Yamamoto, in press) was employed.* The results indicate 


the ‘true’ correlation might be as high as -88 and the confidence interval 
covers as high a value as -94. 


IV.—Discussion. 


In general, the critics’ objections seem valid. The low correlation ssc 
measures of intelligence and creative thinking reported by investigators se S 
result rather from the limited representation of ability range in subject gro ni e 
and of ignoring the unreliabilities of measuring instruments than fron 
underlying relation actually existing in the general population. In the pea 
study the correlations corrected for these attenuating sources (without, noe the 
any correction for unreliability of intelligence tests) were above ‘50 oe da 
total fifth-grade groups, and the confidence intervals at the -95 level east 
range of +25 to -75, Although the two subject groups A and B were di wat 
in many respects, the correlational values for the entire range of I.Q. alues 
quite similar (-51 and :54) and corresponded roughly with the corrected bare 
teported by Marsh (1964) for the Getzels-Jackson data (-28 to -51 for il 
of creative thinking ; average, +46). Ripple and May (1962), on the other í 
reported correlations of -11 to -73 for nine creativity tests (average, ing 
administered to a ‘ heterogeneous ’ group of seventh graders with I.Q. rang 
from 72 to 133. 

Although the sub; 
the size of the correl 
negative signs), there 
1.0. level of subgroups became hi 
the correlations were 


(I.Q. of 131 and above) the coefficient remained q 
corrections. This would 


: r 
vestigators not to overstate their aT 
entity independent of any other eA 
nctly as follows: “... we must, I al 
vidence is strongly against the somew 


we el- 
; there are just ‘ two basic cognitive oi na 
lective modes,’ the ‘ creative’ and the ‘ intelligent,’ and similarly, two ds 


human intellect. Burt put it succi 


: Dn : at, 
types of “ gifted students’ ” (Burt, 1962, P- 297). It would appear sensible th 
en 
* If a higher value had been used, the resultant correlation would have naturally be 
lower. 
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accordin, 
19 g to suggesti ; 
64), “Thom ai e such writers as Burt (1962), Cureton (1964), Marsh 
F ity tests, as tom me 1963b), and Vernon (1964), we ele ard 
inde Tes of human i plementary components in new and more i lusiv 
pendent and ex intellectual behaviour, and not as a D 
exclusive of the general factor of ee olin 
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TEACHERS’ PERSONALITY RATINGS OF PUPILS 1N 
SCOTTISH PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


By A. Morrison, D. McIntyre AND J. SUTHERLAND 
(Moray House College of Education, Edinburgh) 


SUMMARY. Thirty-four teachers in primary schools in a Scottish city a 
boys and girls in their classes on twenty-five personal characterisctics, a 
characteristics being chosen largely on the criterion of their relevance, in the 
eyes of teachers, to school behaviour. In addition, measures were taken of te 
sociometric status, attendance and I.Q. of the pupils. The pupils were member: 
of classes of 11—12-year-olds. Teachers were selected to give a balancec 
representation for both sexes, married and single women, and age groups: 
and were chosen from schools from various social backgrounds. ke 

In the first instance, a correlation matrix was computed for each of th s 
sixty-eight single sex groups of pupils. These individual matrices were combine 
to give six combined matrices—for men, single women and married women, 
of boys and of girls. The combined matrices were analysed by the methat m 
principal components, each giving six factors which were then rotated by 
Varimax method. a 

Of the six rotated components obtained from each analysis, the first tes 
accounted for between 48 per cent. and 66 per cent. of the total variance. bree 
components show three highly consistent dimensions being used by the teac! n: 
in their assessment of pupils, the positive ends of which may be descri ` , 
respectively, as ‘ good behaviour,’ ‘high attainment’ and ‘ sociability a 
social leadership.’ si 

Results are discussed in relation to differences between the present analys ia ; 
to two broad evaluative ratings of the ‘ pleasant’ child and the ‘ pupil wor D 
taking trouble over,’ to teachers’ assessments of attainment, and finally, 
results obtained from studies of teachers in secondary schools. 


I.—Intropuction. 


SEVERAL studies have already been published which report on the dimension 
used by teachers in English secondary schools in making assessments of t a 
personal attributes of their pupils (Hallworth, 1961, 1962). They have bees 
consistent, both with regard to types of schools and sex of pupils, in demo d 
strating the use of two main dimensions—the assessment of ‘ reliability 4” 

conscientiousness ’ to ‘ social extraversion.’ The inclusion, in the more meer 
studies, of additional measures made by teachers (Hallworth, 1964) or PUP 


(Hallworth and Morrison, 1964) has not altered this basic picture, although it 


has made possible the identification of a dimension concerned with attainmen? 
and suggested the existence of a further one on the assessment of ‘ non-acade™ 
leadership.’ 


Although no such work has hitherto been reported, there would appea! 
be several arguments in favour of similar investigations at the primary scho 
level, especially if these would make possible comparisons with seconcs 
school results and, at the same time, provide for a more extensive examinati? 
of a number of personal and social variables among teachers and schools veca 
may possibly bear upon the teacher’s perception of pupils. Some of the 
arguments relate to matters of general int 


I -n import- 
erest concerning the relative imp? 


ance to teachers of the personal attributes of their pupils and the ways 12 whic 


: : t 
these attributes are organised when pupils are assessed, and to the differen 
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Situation whi 
whic i 
ch primary as compared to secondary school teachers are in 
i g of one class an the 


Tegardin 
t 
a me a of their work, the full-time teachin 
She sala 3 es hes arguments concern more specific interests such as 
sfer to secondary e — estimates of attainments for the purpose of 
gation into teachers’ 


This arti 
Sssessments ale me poris on the first stage of an investig 
ed similar to tho s in sixteen Scottish primary schools. The techniques use 
ae to p Eo of previous English secondary school studies, put were 
oys and for gi at this stage not only @ comparison of assessments made 
girls, but also between categories of male and female teachers. 


II.—PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
ome 1,200 boys 


ieee 
end g jects were thirty-four teachers and their pupils—s 
hers and their pupils 


Wer 
‘as Je effects of widely 


ens 
—12-y, 

n year- 

oy f year-olds were originally selected. The choice was the a 

ithin rs which was eq? y represent- 

categ = an $ age of teacher 


Sc g class k 

S a teres Facog mixed social class neighbourhoods. i. : 
fac gist who E to social class of neighbourhood the advice was taken ol 
the ee t es well acquainted with schools in the ¢ ty and 0 

gee categ originally been intended to vase twelve teachers from 
led Witting? ten but in the event it was no possible to obtain 
ae n teachers since relatively few were teaching classes at 


Once 
lce th À 
he requirements described above had been met 2 
other chool 


Temaj 
inin 
Dumbo’. Class r 
ber es of this age group chosen from other ols W 

ceded the main investigation. 


shed 

n K mak i 

i Te ke ratings of their pupils on @ num petra used in 

ey is in common Wi ral ersonality 

Ms in chi 

on qa the Galan and adults. However» W 

istics Manif naracteristics to be assessed by the teachers W 

and. formed i relevance to the classroom situation. 

Useq «Pies St subject of the first pilot study. A pre + 

inte 1 the mai to a sample of teachers, similar in compositio? “nat we were 

tanghe® fa te study. These teachers Were told in genet 

Whie t, then w e general relevance © these charac 6 

orie; they f ere asked to rank them in order of the freque! y © ppend to 

b on l list on themselves discussing them, ane, econdly, a Pi put had 

dra omitted.» other characteristics which they felt were imp al list WaS 

Bea Up. Siz On the basis of the returns (shown 1? D 4) ae i 

to olar PEE teachers in the main study ere to be ASK was 

sue educe ratings of pupils on each of the ch terishni f each scale ; 
tabilit brief behaviour descriptions 10° the extremes Pilot expec” 

Y ol thesewas heñ e is part of the second PhO 


anal 
ersonal paracteristics. 
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The final list of characteristics to be rated by teachers consisted of pe 
five items, to which were added three further measures—ratings of see T 
status, attendance/absenteeism and I.Q., based on the results of a sociome a 
questionnaire given to boys and girls separately in each class, class regis 
records of attendance over the previous two years, and verbal reasoning tes z 
carried out as part of the standard procedure for pupils approaching the ns 
of promotion to secondary education. Regarding this final measure, with sees 
classes it was necessary to base I.Q. ratings on results from a Moray Hous 
Picture Test since the standard verbal reasoning test had not yet been given 
to the pupils. The full list of measures applied to pupils was as follows : 


1.—English attainment. 15.—Calmness/excitability. 
2.—Games ability. 16.—Leadership. 
3.—Quietness/talkativeness. 17.—Home background. 
4,—Physical maturity. 18.—Originality. 

5.—Popularity. 19.—Speech. 
6.—Carefulness/carelessness. 20,—Arithmetic attainment. 
7.—Social confidence. 21.—A Pupil worth taking trouble 
8.—Persistence. over, g 
9.—Courtesy. 22.—Co-operation with other pupils. 
10.—Enthusiasm/laziness. 23.—Pleasant pupil. 
11.—Gentleness/roughness. 24.—Attentive/inattentive. 
12.—Personal appearance. 25.—Cheerfulness. 
13.—Co-operation with teachers. 26.—Sociometric status. 
14.—Trustworthiness. 27.—Attendance/absence. 

28.—1.Q. 


III.—ADMINISTRATION OF MEASURES. 


. Since a large number of schools and of teachers were involved in m 
investigation it was necessary to send by post to each teacher all the matete 
and instructions needed for making the ratings. To ensure that all instructions 
were clear, consistent and comprehensive, a small group of teachers not other ers 
involved in the study were asked to give their assistance. Each of these teache S 
was provided with two sets of ratings blanks—one for girls, the other for paya 
in their class—and asked to make separate ratings of boys and of girls ¥ 
accordance with the following set of duplicated instructions : 


(1) One foolscap sheet is provided for ratings on each personality trait. 
Please complete all ratings on one sheet before proceeding to the next. 

(2) Each trait is described in terms of a pair of opposites corresponding to the 
two halves of the scale. 3 

(3) Names of pupils are entered in the left hand column and the rating shoul 
be made by means of a tick in one of the five boxes opposite each name. f 

(4) The box labelled 3 ‘average’ represents the average for this class © 
pupils (NOT the average for all pupils). 

(5) Many pupils in this class will be near the average for the class, but som? 
will be above, much above, below and much below average. 


—— ——_~ 
+ 
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(6) We 
shall 4 
therefore be grateful if you will distribute your ratings on each 


trait a = 
pproximately according to the following proportions : 


1 
2 
Muc 3 4 
E È > low Above Much 
average Average average average above 
10% 5 $ average 
/0 20% 40% 20% 10% 


ngs in the following order : 


Jumn 5—10 per cent. 
average, column 


We su 
gees cea : 
ggest that it is easiest to complete the rati 


Column 

much eae a eel cent. much below average, cO 
per cent. © Stein column 2—20 per cent. below 
the T he teachers wł e average, column 3—remaining 40 per cent. 
he a to a oo took porh E this pilot study were then asked to meet 
whilst oe or in ei ni oe they had encountered either 1n interpreting 
Suggestion, had no diffeultie ‘their ratings. Tt was clear from discussion that, 
ficult: ns to make rega: a with the instructions, and had only one or two 
ona fave: garding the description of characteristics, 

oft ; | distribution of ratings, P 
in the main sample 


in accepti 
items. TE the principle of norma 
E his difliculty was to be encountered again in 
n th 
sen e final . 
Sone teachers TE sois of amended ratings mate 
and ret of attendance ng part in the main study, togi 
etric urned, the EF and 1.Q. of pupils. When ratings had bee f 
anch questionnaire iters visited each teacher in order to administer 2 socio- 
ite wien Scales o to the class, and to ask eaci teacher to complete 5y 
of Da ai gave an on Opinions about Education ( Jiver and Butcher, j: 
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V.—RESULTS. 


The results of the Varimax analyses of the data are presented in the 
following tables, Tables 1 and 2 showing loadings on the three major components 
and Table 3 a summary of the highest loadings on the remaining components. 


Table 4 summarizes the information obtained from individual teachers’ 
rankings, made in the first pilot study, of the importance in their eyes of the 
characteristics of pupils. 


TABLE 1 


Loapincs oF VARIMAX FACTORS OBTAINED FROM COMBINED CORRELATIONS MATRICES 
FoR Ratincs oF Boys, By SINGLE WOMEN, MARRIED WOMEN AND MEN. 


FACTOR I Factor II Factor III 


S/W M/W| M_ | S/W | M/W 


. English Attainment .. 71 10 
. Games Ability 14 76 
> Quiet/Talkative .... —13 
. Physical Maturity .... 12 
Popularity 78 
. Carefulness/Carelessness 18 
. Social Confidence .... 44 
. Persistence ‘ 27 
RSCOULEESY nyaaa as —07 
. Enthusiasm /Laziness 27 
. Gentleness/Roughness —29 
. Personal Appearance —01 
. Co-operation with 
Teachers 07 

. Trustworthiness . . 06 
. Calmness/Excitability 5 20 
. Leadership 75 
. Home Background.... 16 
. Originality . 22 
j 03 
nt 41 

. A Pupil worth Taking 
Trouble Over .... 25 

. Co-operation with other 
pupils 53 

. Pleasant/Unpleasant . 29 
. Attentive/Inattentive 13 
. Cheerfulness 51 
. Sociometric Status .. 54 
. Attendance/Absence 14 
AEn A —03 


OOND AUON= 


% of total variance .... . : . 12-7 


Decimal points omitted in all factor loadings. 
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Loan; 
INGS OF VARIMAX FACTORS OBTAINED FROM COMBINE 
RATINGS orf GIRLS, BY SINGLE WOMEN, 


FACTOR I 


S/W 


M/W 


TABLE 2 
D CORRELATIONS MATRICES FOR 
MARRIED WOMEN AND MEN. 


Factor JI 


— 
——— 


s/w | M/W 


+ English Attainment .. 


ames Ability 


nth usiasm 


ntleness / /Laziness 


trouble 

°-Operat 
Pupils 
Cas; 


Metric St 
Mdance /Aj 


atus 


45 
—12 
81 


33 
05 
83 
05 
35 
65 
00 
52 
79 
57 
91 
58 


3II 
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TABLE 3 


Loapincs OVER -30 on Varimax Factors IV, V anp VI. 


Single Women of Boys 


Sociometric status 
Social Confidence . . 
Speech 

Cheerfulness 
Pleasant/Unpleasant . 
Co-operation with other 


Courtesy .... 

Trustworthiness ..,.. 

Enthusiasm /Laziness. . 

Co-operation with 
teachers 

Pupil worth taking 
trouble over 


+75 
33 


Factor 


Single Women of Girls 


FACTOR 


IV Vv 


Sociometric Status ... 
Physical Maturity ... 
Attendance/Absence . 


93 
“96 


Men of Girls 


Games Ability .... 
Leadership 
Calmness/Excitability 
Physical Maturity 
Quiet/Talkative 
Sociometric status 
Popularity 
Attendance/Absence . . 


Married Women of 
Boys 


Sociometric status .... 
Calmness/Excitability 
Popularity 
Leadership .... 
Games Ability 
Co-operation with 
other pupils 
Physical Maturity 
Personal Appearance. . 
Speech 
Quiet/Talkative 
Attendance/Absence .. 


Physical maturity .. 
Lesdership r ae 
Attendance/Absenc 
Calmness/Excitability 
Sociometric status . |. 


Married Women of 
Girls 


Sociometric status ., 
Calmness /Excitability 
Games Ability 
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TABLE 4 


First PILOT Stupy—TEACcHERS’ RANKINGS OF PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS 
(56 TEACHERS). 


Ranking in Frequency 

Characteristics Totals of Ranks Awarded | of occasions on which 

by All Teachers Characteristic Discussed 
by Teachers 


General Ability .. ae 231 
Carelessness .. 343 
Laziness i 463 
Talkativeness 485 
Co-operativeness with Teacher 552 
Persistence 638 
Courtesy 642 
Ability to use language .... 672 
Originality 717 
Excitability (1) 737 
Attractiveness of Personal 

Appearance 770 
Cheerfulness pa 
Co-operativeness with other 

Pupils ...- 779 
Impertinence .-. = 782 
Pleasantness of Sp x a 789 
Leadership sie 790 
Games Ability (2). ae 807 
Social Confidence. ae 810 
Sociability oa 810 
Roughness s 837 
Physical Maturity . as 841 
Popularity a 882 
Prefect Suitability 


ONON e 


(1) ‘ Excitability’ ranked fifth by single women alone. 

(2) ‘Games Ability ’ ranked tenth by men alone. 

The most frequently mentioned characteristic added to this list by teachers was the 
quality of the pupil's home background. 


VI.—DIscussION OF RESULTS. 


The Three Major Dimensions. 

The general nature of the three main components is closely similar in all 
six analyses. On the first component, the highest loadings in nearly all cases 
are on Courtesy, Co-operation with Teachers and Gentleness, while Trust- 
worthiness, Quietness, Attentiveness and Carefulness also have consistently 
high loadings. This component may, therefore, be said to define a dimension 
of the extent to which a pupil’s social behaviour conforms with the standards 


of the teacher. 

On the second component the three highest loadings in all cases, except by 
a slight margin in one, are on 1.Q., English Attainment and Arithmetic Attain- 
ment ; other traits which always have high loadings are Originality and, to a 
lesser extent, Persistence. The dimension here defined is clearly one of general 


attainment. 
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On the third component Cheerfulness has the highest loading in five of the 
six cases, and Leadership, Social Confidence and Popularity have high loadings 
in all cases, as do Games Ability and Co-operation with Other Pupils in all but 
one case. Opposed to these are generally small loadings on Gentleness and 
Quietness, in no case over -50. The description of this third dimension is more 
difficult. Previous studies of secondary school teachers’ ratings have found a 
factor similar to this one, generally described as one of Social Extraversion/ 
Introversion, but such a description does not seem entirely adequate in this 
case for two reasons. Firstly, the traits Quietness and Gentleness are much 
more closely related to the orthogonal dimension of ‘ good behaviour ’ than they 
are to the negative pole of this one ; and secondly, while Cheerfulness and Social 
Confidence may be described as extravert traits, the other defining traits do not 
fit so easily under such a heading. A more satisfactory description of this 
dimension might be ‘ Sociability and Social Leadership.’ 


The six analyses can initially be compared in two ways. Firstly, what 
proportion of the total variance do the first three components extract between 
them in each analysis? Secondly, to what extent are these components, in each 
analysis, independent of each other, or, conversely, to what extent are they 
merely different aspects of a generalised scale of assessment ? 


The three components account for a considerably larger amount of the 
variance in the analyses of the ratings of girls than they do in those of boys. 
There are negligible differences in this respect between the three groups of 
teachers so far as girls are concerned. For boys, on the other hand, there are 
sizeable differences, with the largest amount of variance accounted for by 
these three components being in the analysis of assessments made by the 
married women, and the least amount being in the single women’s analysis. 


The independence of any one of the three components may be gauged from 
the extent to which its pattern of loadings differs from the loadings pattern of 
each of the others. Judged in this way, the components in the analyses of 
ratings of boys tend to be more independent than in those of girls; and, 
comparing the three groups of teachers, the components in the analyses of 


single women’s assessments are the most independent, and the components in 
those of married women the least. 


The analysis in which these three components extract the least amount of 
variance, and the one in which the least generalised assessments are made, is 
that of single women’s ratings of boys. This analysis is also the one which 
differs most from the others in the loadings of particular items on these 
components. The major difference is that several variables, in particular, 
Pleasantness, Courtesy, Home Background, Enthusiasm, Speech and Personal 
Appearance, have much smaller loadings on the first component than in the 


other cases. On the third component, Pleasantness and Originality both have 
much smaller loadings than in the other analyses. 


Further Components. 


The loadings on each of the three remaining components extracted for each 
analysis are in almost every case dominated by one particular variable. Thus 
the general pattern is for Component IV to be one of Sociometric Status, 
Component V one of Physical Maturity, and Component VI one of Attendance/ 


Absenteeism. With one or two exceptions, loadings of other variables on these 
components are small, 
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Two of the subsidiary components, however, break this general pattern. 
Component IV for single women’s ratings of boys, extracting as it does almost 
10 per cent of the variance, is much larger than any of the other fourth com- 
ponents, although, like them, its highest loading is on Sociometric Status. The 
difference is that in this case there are several other variables with high loadings; 
indeed, one can consider this component as defining a fourth dimension for 
single women’s ratings of boys, a dimension which does not appear in the other 
analyses. Together with Sociometric Status, the variables with highest 
loadings are Pleasantness, Co-operation with other Pupils and Courtesy. While 
many of the traits with loadings on this component are those which have higher 
loadings in the ‘ good behaviour’ component in the other analyses, several 
others are characteristics which are generally associated with the ‘ sociability 
and social leadership’ dimension. The dimension defined by this fourth 
component may perhaps be best described as one of the extent to which a boy 
is judged to be pleasant both by the teacher and by other pupils. 


It is interesting to compare the component just described with component 
IV for married women’s ratings of boys, on which the loading for Pleasantness 
is negligible, but that for Popularity is relatively high. Thus, while married 
women have a much closer idea as to which boys are popular, they do not 
themselves find these boys particularly pleasant; on the other hand, single 
women are relatively ignorant about which boys are popular, and yet those 
boys who are in fact most or least popular tend to be those whom the teachers 
themselves assess as, respectively, most or least pleasant. In the four other 
analyses, however, there is a component in which the Sociometric Status 
measure is the only variable with a loading of any size, thus indicating that not 
only do most of the teachers have little idea as to which pupils are popular with 
their classroom peers, but also that the actual popularity of a child bears hardly 
any relation to the teacher’s general perception of him. This result is perhaps 
more easily understood in the light of the results of the pilot study which indicate 


that the extent to which a child is popular is a subject holding relatively little 
interest for the teachers. 


The second exception among the minor components is component IV for 
men’s ratings of boys, which is dominated by a high loading for Games Ability. 
Whereas in the other five cases Games Ability appears as one of the dominant 
loadings on Component III, indicating that Games Ability is treated as one 
aspect of the ‘ sociability and social leadership ’ dimension, the men, in rating 


boys, evaluate Games Ability on a distinct dimension. 

this component show a tendency for the men to perceive 
at games as quiet, calm, physically mature leaders—leaders of a different 
nature from those assessed highly on the “sociability and social leadership’ 
dimension. The greater part which men usually play in teaching games to boys 


in primary schools—a concern which is reflected in the detailed analysis of the 
rankings made in the first pilot study—clearly influences them to use an assess- 
ment dimension which reflects this specific concern. 


The minor loadings on 
the boys who are good 


With regard to the two other components generally found in the analyses 
Physical Maturity, especially with girls, is assessed by teachers in almost entire 
independence of other pupil characteristics. Since results of the first pilot 
study show that physical maturity is a characteristic of pupils with which 
teachers are very little concerned, the present results might be explained by its 
being so unimportant as not to be related t 


i ; o any of the three fund: 
stereotyped dimensions commonly used in sets Bei panera 
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With even higher consistency, the objective assessment of attendance at 
school is unrelated to the teachers’ ratings. For these teachers, attendance/ 
absenteeism is apparently not a factor which affects their perceptions of pupils 
or their assessments of the home background. 


The high negative loadings for Physical Maturity on factor VI of Men’s 
ratings of boys, and for Quietness on factor V of Married Women’s ratings of 
boys do not correspond to actual correlations of any size. The explanation for 
these results could presumably be found in subsequent residual factors, and 
must be seen as a consequence of the mathematical techniques; without 
further evidence they cannot be interpreted as having any significance. 


Aspects of Classroom Behavior. 


Several pupil characteristics which are particularly related to classroom 
behaviour, and which teachers in the first pilot study rated as being of particular 
concern to them, were included in this study. Five of these were Quietness/ 


asm/Laziness, Persistence and 
ngs on the ‘ good behaviour ’ 
ackground and Persistence also 


1 c mension, especially in the two 
analyses of ratings made by single women, for whom it is, by pilot study results, 
t is for the other categories of 
se of boys, Calmness also has a 
mension. It is noteworthy that, 
e pilot study, those six which 
er general ability, for teachers, all 
“good behaviour’ dimension, In 


associated with high attainment ratings 
‘well behaved ’ pupil. 


In two cases, a pair of traits have consis 
co-operation with teachers is paired with C 
Leadership. In effect, traits within thes 
meaning. 


tently similar patterns of loadings ; 
ourtesy, and Social confidence with 
e pairs are largely synonymous in 
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The Teachers’ Value Judgments. 


In assessing pupils on many of the characteristics, especially those with 
high loadings on the first component, the teachers are making implied value 
judgments. They also rated their pupils, however, on two straightforward 
value judgments. ‘A pupil worth taking trouble over’ has, without exception, 
high loadings on both the dimensions of ‘ good behaviour’ and ‘ high attain- 
ment.’ It is closely associated with the variables of Persistence, Enthusiasm 
and Home Background. Pleasantness, with the exception of single women’s 
ratings of boys in which it is closely associated with sociometric status, has high 
loadings on the ‘ good behaviour ’ dimension, and slightly less high loadings on 
the ‘ sociability and social leadership ’ dimension. 


In all the ratings of girls, and in the married women’s ratings of boys, over 
80 per cent. of the item variance for ‘A pupil worth taking trouble over,’ and 
between 74 per cent. and 80 per cent. of the item variance for Pleasantness, is 
accounted for by the three major dimensions. Apart from single women’s 
ratings of boys for Pleasantness, on which only 19 per cent. was extracted, the 
item variance accounted for in the other cases was about 60 per cent. Thus, 
especially for girls, and particularly in the case of married women, judgments 
as to the relative value of teaching a child and of his/her pleasantness are made 
very largely in terms of the three main dimensions. 


Teachers’ Assessments of Attainments. 


One of our particular interests was the implications which teachers’ 
perceptions of their pupils had for their assessments of attainment. Together 
with I.Q., English and Arithmetic Attainment ratings are the defining variables 
of one of the three major dimensions. English attainment has higher loadings 
for girls than for boys on the ‘ good behaviour’ and ‘ sociability and social 
leadership ’ components, and Arithmetic attainment has considerably higher 
loadings for the girls on the ‘ good behaviour’ component than for the boys. 
There are no systematic differences between the teachers in this respect. 

All the ratings of attainment are quite clearly related to I.Q., although in 
all cases except men’s ratings of boys, English and Arithmetic Attainment 
ratings have noticeably higher loadings on the ‘ good behaviour’ component 
than do the ratings of I.Q. Also, the attainments loadings on the ‘ sociability 
and social leadership’ component are higher than those of I.Q. for married 
women’s ratings of girls and for men’s ratings of boys. Arithmetic Attainment 
loadings on this component, but not those of English Attainment, are higher 
than I.Q. loadings in two analyses—single women’s ratings of boys and girls. 


Of the traits which have consistently high loadings on the dimension of 
attainment, all have high loadings also on one of the other dimensions— 
Originality on the ‘ sociability and social leadership ’ dimension, and Enthusi- 
asm, Persistence and Home Background on the ‘ good behaviour ’ dimension. 
There are considerable variations, according to the sex of pupils and the 
category of teacher, in the loadings of particular traits on the attainment 
dimension. Of the six analyses, that for men’s ratings of boys is the one on 
which traits other than attainments have generally the smallest loadings, and 
which accounts for the least variance. With regard to particular traits 
Speech has higher loadings for women’s than for men’s ratings; Social Con- 
fidence, Leadership and Co-operation with Other Pupils have high loadings for 
the ratings made by married women, as do the first two of these for the ratings 


of girls by single women. An interesting peculiarity is the loading of Personal 
Appearance for single women’s ratings of boys. 
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It is clear from these results that, while general attainment is perceived 
as a distinctive dimension of pupils’ personalities, and while assessments of it 
are closely related to objective measures of I.Q. that these assessments are to 
some extent affected by the teachers’ perception of other characteristics of 
their pupils. This tendency would seem to be greatest for married women and 
least for men. The association of high attainment with good behaviour might 
have been expected, but it is interesting to discover that teachers also relate 
high attainment to traits of leadership and extraversion, especially when rating 
children of their own sex. The tendency to assess the attainment of girls as 
more related to other aspects of personality than is the case for boys is consistent 
with the general tendency to assess girls in a more global way. 


Major differences according to sex of pupils and category of teacher. 


Between the two sexes there are several consistent differences. In the 
ratings of all three groups of teachers, the variance extracted on the three 
major dimensions is greater for girls than for boys, the value judgments made 
of girls are made more in terms of these dimensions than those of boys, and a 
more generalised assessment is made of girls than of boys. Thus girls tend to 
be assessed in a less analytic way than boys. In accordance with the general 
tendency, attainment ratings for the girls are more closely related to other 
traits. In particular, teachers associate arithmetic attainment more with good 
behaviour in the case of girls than they do with boys. 


Of the three categories of teacher, the married women’s perceptions of 
their pupils are the least analytic. The men, too, tend to be less analytic in 
their perceptions than the single women. On the other hand, the men assess 


the attainments of pupils more independently of other aspects of their behaviour 
than does either group of women. 


Comparisons with Results obtained from Secondary Schools. 


In general, the results obtain 
school teachers used major dimen 
from studies carried out in secondary schools. In bo 
first three dimensions are of ‘ good behaviour’ ( 
liability and Conscientiousness ’ in secondary scho 
I.Q.” and ‘social extraversion,’ 


certain dimensions needs to be 
measures and of significant mo 
particularly necessary in the cas 
to recognise important differenc 
their use of minor dimensions. Some of the latt 
to secondary teachers, but, as yet, we do 
of teachers on which to confirm this. 


Clearly we can trace back to primary school level two important features 
of secondary teachers’ assessments: the use of dimensions rather than in- 
dependent assessments of discrete traits, and the consistent use of three such 
dimensions, irrespective of type of school and category of teacher. 


f 


Ja 
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VII.—Conc.usions. 
From the results obtained the following conclusions can be reached : 


(a) Teachers belonging to the three categories examined use the same three 
major dimensions for the assessment of pupils. Three exceptions are a 
‘games ability’ dimension for men of boys, for single women of boys, a 
dimension of sociometric status, pleasantness and several other traits, and, 
for married women of boys, a dimension on which assessments of popularity 
are associated with sociometric status. 


(b) The three major dimensions are those of (in positive terms) ‘ good behaviour 
“high attainment,’ and ‘ sociability and social leadership.’ 


(c) The results indicate the use of assessment dimensions similar to those 
reported from studies of teachers in English secondary schools. 


(2) In general, teachers’ assessments of physical maturity, and objective 
measures of attendance/absenteesim and sociometric status are independent 
of the assessment of other traits. 


(e) All categories of teachers tend to make a more general evaluation of girls 
than of boys. 


(f) Assessments of attainment, together with I.Q., are largely carried out on 
a separate dimension ; however, with variations across the analyses, these 
assessments are also related to various traits, notably originality and 
persistence. 
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LINEAR AND SKIP-BRANCHING PROGRAMMES: A 
COMPARISON STUDY* 


By JAMES HARTLEY 
(Department of Psychology, the University of Keele) 


Summary. The results of a comparison between a skip-branching and a linear 
programme designed to teach logarithms to secondary modern school pupils, 
indicated an initial superiority for the branching programme which disappeared 
on retest, two weeks later. The test and retest results of the branching pro- 
gramme correlated significantly with intelligence; those of the linear 
programme did not. Analysis showed that the branching programme catered 
as well for the lower ability pupils as did the linear one, but that higher ability 
pupils profited more from the branching than from the linear programme. 
There was no difference between the times taken to work through the pro- 
grammes, but there was in error-rate. Attitudes towards the two programmes 


were similar: at first they were highly favourable, but later, much more 
neutral. 


I.—Intropuction. 


PRIOR research}, 2, 3,4,5,6, comparing multiple-choice branching with linear 
programmes has indicated that branching programmes can teach as effectively 
as, but often more quickly than linear ones, especially with adults. This con- 
clusion, however, is limited by the paucity of studies reported, Turion 
imposed by the subject matter programmed, and the age and ability levels o 
students used. The purpose of the following experiment was to see how far any 
of the generalisations made concerning the effectiveness of the multiple-choice 
branching system (e.g., that it caters better than the linear system for individual 
differences) could be made for an alternative system called ‘ skip-branching. 
These different types of programme have been described elsewhere? 8, 
Experiments with programmes of the ‘ skip ’ kind have provided equivocal 
findings : Coulson and Silberman! found a difference suggesting that branching 
was superior ; Campbell’, after several attempts, failed to produce a branching 
programme that was significantly better than a linear one ; Glaser and 
Reynolds! found no significant differences, Knapper’s" results were inconclu- 
sive. The total picture of ‘ linear versus branching ’ studies is thus confused, 
and the generalisations drawn from them, limited. The experiment reported 


below is seen by the writer as one of many necessary before worthwhile con- 
clusions can be drawn. 


II.—PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
(i) Subjects and Materials. 


Sixty-eight secondary-modern school girls, of average age 12 years 9 months, 
took part in this experiment. Their mean score on Heim’s AH4 intelligence 
test was 61 (range 38-81) and on Vernon’s Graded Arithemetic Mathematics 
test it was 37 (i.e., 13-14 years) (range 27-51). Their mean I.Q. and A.Q. scores 


(from 1962 11+ data) were 104 (range 94-116) and 110 (range 99-130), 
respectively. 


* This experiment was carried out whilst the author was a recipient of a D.S.I.R. research 
studentship at the University of Sheffield. It is reported in considerably more detail in 


Hartley, J. (1964). A Study in Programmed Learning. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Sheffield. 
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The subjects worked with lessons 1 to 13 (except lesson 11) of the writer’s 
linear programme Logavithms!*—each lesson being presented separately in 
booklet form—and with the parallel lessons of a skip-branching programme 
also devised by the writer and also in booklet form. 


Students were requested to write down in separate notebooks their answers 
to both the linear and the branching programmes, the essential difference being 
that if the student made a mistake in the branching programme he was directed 
through a linear remedial sub-sequence on the left-hand page before he con- 
tinued to the next main frame. If the student was correct on the main sequence 
frame he skipped the sub-sequence and proceeded directly to the next main 
frame. 

Both versions of the programme used in this experiment had previously 
been evaluated, and revised twice. The final test used in this experiment had 
an internal consistency coefficient of 0-88 (found by using the modified Kuder- 


Richardson formula : Guildford’) and a test retest coeficient (two weeks delay) 
of 0-60.- 


(ii) Experimental procedure. 


Two matched groups were formed on the basis of their scores on the AH4 
and Vernon’s Mathematical Ability test, both of which were administered two 
weeks before the experiment began. No significant differences were found on 
the other measures, A.Q., I.Q. or age. 


The sixty-eight subjects were taken from ‘A’ and ‘B’ streams (which, 
unfortunately, had different mathematics teachers). Both forms had mathe- 
matics during the same double-period on one day of the week, so it was therefore 
possible for the branching group to work in one room, and the linear group in 
another. The classrooms had double desks so pupils sat in pairs. The experi- 
menter alternated between the two classrooms, and a teacher was also present 
in each. The experimenter, however, spent more time (approximately twice 
as much) with the branching group, as with this group the teacher was often 
absent. In the first session the opening instructions for both types of 
programme were read aloud to the respective groups by the experimenter. 
It was explained that both books taught the same material, that they used 
different methods, and that a comparison was being made between’ them. 
It was indicated to the subjects that it was very easy to cheat, and they were 
asked not to do so: it was pointed out that cheating would not only invalidate 
the experiment, but also that it was in their own interest not to cheat. It was 
explained that pupils worked on their own, and only asked the experimenter or 
teacher for help in cases of real difficulty. 


The subjects worked for one ‘ double-maths’ period at a time 
mately one hour), and proceeded to the next lesson in the series 
it. In order to keep the groups as close together as possible, and to avoid 
time-tabling difficulties at the end of the experiment, subjects were required 
to reach certain points in the programme in each period. Pupils who had not 
reached the required point by the end of the period completed up to this point 
for home-work : this was collected after four days. 

To reduce alarm caused by the concept of ‘test’ the final test 
ated as part of the programme (i.e.,as problems to complete withou 
the last session pupils were required to finish immediately before these problems 
and thus the immediate test was, in reality, given one week later. To measure 
retention the same test was readministered in a more formal test situation 
after a further two weeks : the two classes were not, on this occasion, separated 


(approxi- 
as they required 


was incorpor- 
t answers). In 
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into the linear and the branching groups. Subjects did not work on logarithms 
between the tests and the results on the immediate test were not communicated 
to them. 

Attitude questionnaires were administered after four and thirteen weeks. 
The latter period, however, included a four week vacation. 


” 


III.—REeEsutts. 


The main results of the experiment are summarised in Tables 1-3. Subjects 
who had not completed the necessary sections of the programme were excluded 


from the analysis. (Unless otherwise stated, the test of significance used was 
the Mann-Whitney U test : Siegel"), 


(i) Test and retention results. Table 1 shows the test and (in brackets) the 
retest scores of the two groups. The branching groups produced significantly 
better scores on immediate testing, but this overall significance was not retained 
after a period of two weeks. Table 2 shows that the superiority of the branching 
programme showed itself in the higher-ability stream, 2A; the results of this 
group remained superior to those of the linear group in both the immediate 
and the retention test (although the level of significance was reduced). The 
main contribution to the overall decline in significance of the branching 
programme came from 2B, whose retention scores, unlike those of 2A, 
were significantly lower than their immediate test scores (U = 44 p<-02) 


TABLE 1 


THE MEAN IMMEDIATE TEST AND RETENTION TEST SCORES. 
(Retention Test Scores in brackets : test marked out of 46.) 


, Significance of | (Significance of 
Branching the difference | the difference 


between means between means) 


p<:01 NS) 


TABLE 2 


THE MEAN TEST AND RETENTION SCORES OF 2A AND 2B (RETENTION SCORES IN BRACKETS). 


Significance of | (Significance of 
the difference | the difference 
between means | between means) 


Linear Branching 


E aa} oo (40-3) 
17 (7 Ae (ia) p<-02 (p< -05) 


BIGD | SeqE9 

A : -4 (5-2 

il (10) 16 a} (NS) 
= 


Significanċe of the 
difference þe- 


tween means ..| NS (NS) NS (p< -002) 
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(ii) Time taken. No significant difference was found between the times 
taken on the two programmes: the linear group averaged 39 frames an hour 
(s.d.7), and the branching group 20 main sequence frames. This, when expressed 
in terms of its linear equivalent, was approximately 41 (s.d.7) frames per hour. 
2B did not work as quickly as 2A using either programme, but in both cases 
the differences were not significant. 


(iii) Error vate. There were significant differences in the number of errors 
produced by both programmes. The mean error rate per frame for the linear 
programme was 6-25 per cent. and (on the main sequence frames) for the 
branching programme it was 11-25 per cent. The distributions, however, were 
positively skewed, and in addition, for the branching programme there was a 
steady decline in errors, whereas for the linear programme the reverse occurred. 


2B made fewer errors than 2A on both programmes, but this difference was 
slight. 


TABLE 3 


INTERRCORELATIONS BETWEEN THE MATCHING VARIABLES AND THE EXPERIMENTAL 


Resutts. (Pearson’s Product Moment). 


(iv) Intercorrelations. Table 3 gives the 
Coefficients found between the matchin 
results. This table shows that the immediate test results correlated more 
highly with intelligence for the branchin 


that the retest results from the branching group correlated significantly with 
inteiligence (as measured by both the 11+ data and the m 
ministered AH4), whereas those from the linear group did not. 


The retest results for both groups correlated significantly with mathe- 
matical ability. Time taken and retest scores correlated significantly for the 
linear but not for the branching group. The remaining correlations of the 
experimental results with the matching variables (except for test-retest) were 
not statistically significant. 
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(v) Attitudes. Attitudes towards the programmes were measured after 
four and thirteen (or effectively nine) weeks. A questionnaire consisting of five 
statements (e.g., “ I enjoyed using this programme ”) was given. Pupils then 
had to indicate their position by assenting to one of five points on a scale 
between two extremes. A further question (question 6) asked them to rank the 
lessons held that week (including the programmed one) in order of preference. 
After four weeks there were no significant differences between the groups, or 
between the streams. Over 60 per cent. of the subjects enjoyed using the 
programmes, 70 per cent. found them neither hard nor easy, and the remaining 
30 per cent. found them easy : 90 per cent. of the subjects found the programme 
interesting, and 60 per cent. wanted to continue using the booklets. Cheating 
was admitted (in response to “ How often did you look at the correct answer 
before writing your own?”) by a higher percentage of the branching group 
(“‘ Sometimes, i.e., once every three lessons ” : linear 7 per cent. branching 
21 per cent.) Although no significant differences emerged, the general trend 
favoured the linear programme. Responses to the sixth question indicated 
that—after four weeks—the logarithms lesson was ranked as preferable to the 
conventional mathematics lesson, but not significantly so. 


After nine weeks the attitudes of the two groups towards the programme 
Were again not significantly different. There was, however, a significant decline 
in the favourableness of the attitudes previously expressed. Only 35 per cent. 
now enjoyed using the programme, only 55 per cent. found it interesting, and 
only 35 per cent. wanted to continue using the programme. The ranking of 
mathematics remained constant, but the mean ranking of logarithms was now 
lower. The mathematics lesson was now ranked significantly preferable to the 
lesson in logarithms (taken overall). Examination of the responses showed 
that a large measure of the decline in the popularity of the programmes occurred 
with 2B, particularly in this respect, with the linear programme. Overall, 
however, there was again a slight indication of preference for the linear pro- 
gramme: this preference was more marked in the high ability group 2A. 


IV.—Discussion OF RESULTS. 


A number of suggestions can be made to account for the results shown in 
Tables 1 and 2, but examination of the data shows some of these suggestions 
to be suspect, and some of them to be untenable. This examination, for 
example, did not suport (i) the suggestion that the loss of five subjects from 
the branching group between test and retest could account for the decline in the 


branching group scores, or àii) that the differences in test and retest results 


between the two groups were due to mathematical errors rather than errors in 
finding and using logarithms, or (iii) that one programme taught one process 
much better (or worse) than the other, An analysis based on that proposed 
by Markle’ showed that there were weaknesses in the programmes, but these 
were parallel, rather than divergent. (A closer inspection did suggest, however, 
that the use of antilogarithms was not as well taught by the linear as by the 
branching programme). 2 


One further suggestion which received some s 


y the average number of sub-sequence 
frames used by the branching group, and the average number of responses 


required by these frames, an approximate total of 700 responses per subject 
is reached. This figure represents a reduction of 25 per cent. on the total number 
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of responses required by the linear programme. The fact that users of the 
branching programme thus made a smaller number of responses might well 
account for the decline in the retention of the lower ability group, particularly 
as the responses deleted to form this version of the programme were mainly 
repetitive items. 


It is, however, important to note that although the scores of the lower 
ability group 2B with the branching programme declined, they were still 
higher than those who had used the linear programme (although not signifi- 
cantly), and, furthermore, that the retention scores of the higher-ability 
group 2A were better for the branching group than they were for the linear. 
It is possible to conclude, therefore, that the higher ability students profited 
from the branching programme more than they did from the linear programme, 
and that the lower ability pupils were not held any further back than were 
their counterparts using the linear programme. 


This conclusion is further supported by intercorrelations between the 
matching variables and the experimental results. It would be tempting to 
explain the fact that the results from the branching group correlated with 
intelligence—whereas the results from the linear group did not do so—in 
accordance with previous literature, by stating that the linear programme 
catered better for individual differences by bringing all subjects to the same 
level despite variations in initial ability, whereas the branching programme 
failed to do this.* 


Such an explanation would, however, be a misinterpretation of these 
results. By taking from each group the top and bottom ten subjects on the 
AH4, and by comparing their results, it can again be seen (Table 4) that the 
branching programme catered as well as the linear one for the lower intelligence 
groups, but that the more intelligent pupils profited more from the branching 
programme than did their counterparts from the linear one. With the retest 
scores the difference between the top ten subjects of the two groups just escaped 
the accepted significance level of p=-05: nevertheless, the top ten subjects 
with the branching programme were significantly superior to the bottom ten, 
who in turn, were not significantly different from the bottom ten using the 
linear programme. 


TABLE 4 


THE MEAN TEST SCORES OF THE Top AND Bottom, TEN SUBJECTS ON THE AH4. 


n Significance of 
Branching the difference 
between means 


41. p< -02 


AH4 Top 10 


NS 
AH4 Bottom 10 .. 


Significance of the 
difference be- 
tween means 


*Compare, for example, Stolurow’s!6 survey of results 


shires Godlee een by Caa from linear programmes with the 
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The overall picture, and the intercorrelations, thus together support the 
conclusion that, in this experiment, the teaching system which was more 
immediately sensitive to individuals—the skip branching programme—was 
more effective than was the system that was based upon previously obtained 
results, i.e., the linear programme. 


In this paper it has not been possible to report in full detail the times 
taken and the error rates of the different groups (but they are available else- 
where's), There are two main reasons for this: firstly, to do so would be a 
complex business involving a discussion of the different variances obtained 
over different sections of the programme, overall, and by different groups : 
secondly, the conclusions reached are in a sense suspect because a text-book 
rather than a machine presentation of the material was used. Before considering 
the implications of this last point in more detail, a brief summary of the main 
conclusions of the study of the time data can first be made. These were: (i) 
that the branching group worked more quickly than the linear group over 
revision sections in the programme, and (ii) that the mean times taken by both 
groups per session were roughly equal, but at the close of the experiment the 
variance was significantly greater with the linear programme, whereas at the 
beginning of the experiment, this had been the case for the branching 
programme. The distribution of error rates complemented this picture. Such 
results indicate the usefulness of time (and error) data in programme evaluation, 
although it should be pointed out that in this experiment there was no signifi- 
cant correlation between time taken and error rate for either programme. 
Brooks!’ and Coulson and Silberman? have indicated that response latency 1S 
a more sensitive measure of difficulty than is error rate. 


One disturbing finding concerning the time data was the significant retest 
correlation with time for the linear programme: the writer would like to treat 
this as an anomaly, but it has occurred before in pilot studies using this pro- 
gramme. The exact significance of this finding is unknown. 


As stated above, conclusions about the results of time and error measures 
are suspect because of the conditions of the experiment. It was impossible to 
assess how far the experimental conditions—particularly of finishing off 
uncompleted work for homework—affected the rate of progress : it is possible 
that the more able pupils adjusted their rate of progress in order to complete 
the amount of work set in class, but not to do more than this. 


The meaningfulness of the overall error-rate figures is, of course, question- 
able, for these figures do not“take into account the nature of the errors made, 
nor the inaccuracies in measurement caused by cheating. Cheating undoubtedly 
made these figures an underestimation of the true error-rate. It was possible 
to limit it to a certain extent in the classroom by supervision, but it occurred 
fairly extensively in the homework sections towards the end of the programme 
(c.g., eighteen out of thirty-one pupils cheated on one problem in the penul- 
timate lesson of the linear programme: this was detected by a misprint 1n 
the programme). Although the assumption cannot be held for every student 
that because homework was not supervised it was not conscientiously done, 
it may well be that this lack of control led to poorer test results obtained by the 
linear group than had been previously obtained during its development. 

Such findings suggest that if difficulties in the programme are to be pin- 
pointed, then control, either from a supervisor, or better, from a cheatproof 
device, is desirable. Without such control the measures of error-rate and 
time taken are distorted by cheating. This does not imply, however, that the 
results obtained are valueless. This experiment was conducted in (almost) 
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normal school conditions: it is in such conditions that programmes are most 
likely to be used in schools, and the results obtained are appropriate to them. 
What is implied, however, is that these conditions are limiting, and that the 
development of the original programme might have taken a different (and 
better) course if strict control over student responses had been achieved. 

The results given in the section on student attitudes, indicating a 
significant decline in the popularity of each programme, are similar, but not 
as extreme as those found by Popham*°. The overall findings, after nine weeks, 
are similar, but not as clear cut as those of Beane? who compared the attitudes 
of pupils towards a linear and a multiple-choice branching programme on 
plane geometry. He found, as did the writer, that there was a slight preference 
for the linear programme, and that this preference was most marked in the 
high ability group. 

Students may be very favourable to programmed instruction, but they 
may prefer other subject matters and approaches. This, in fact, was illustrated 
in this experiment. Initially student reactions to Logarithms were very favour- 
able, but, (as responses to question six of the questionaire indicated) this 
did not imply that conventional instruction in other subject matter was not 
enjoyed. Later, student reactions were much more neutral. In response to 
question six, however, Logarithms was ranked only one lesson lower: the 
programmed lesson was thus now considered much the same as any other. 
These results would seem to indicate the presence of a ‘ novelty factor’ in the 
initial stages of the experiment : the effects of novelty, and its different forms, 
have been examined elsewhere”. 


V.—ConcLusions. 


The results of this experiment are taken to support the contention that 
branching programmes—which are more sensitive to the needs of individuals— 
are superior to linear programmes. Such a conclusion is, of course, limited to 
the programmes and populations used. When the results are compared with 
those of other experiments in this field using skip programmes, it can be seen 
that a complete spectrum of possible results has now been achieved. The 
differences between the two programmes used in this experiment are so slight, 
however, that it may be legitimate to ask whether the experiment was worth 
doing. The answer to this question is positive, if only in a negative sense. We 
need experiments of this kind to indicate where progress may or may not be 
made, and to provide evidence to support our generalisations. The conclusions 
that the writer draws are that branching, where subjects are fairly sophisticated 
and are homogeneous in ability and preknowledge, is as effective as linear 
programming, and thus that comparison studies at this level may be a waste 
of time. However, the implication is that branching (particularly of the skip 
kind) where students are not homogeneous in sophistication, ability or pre- 
knowledge, may be more effective than linear programming. It is surprisin 
that when one considers the experiments reported in this field to find that 
few studies in these conditions (i.e., of non-homogeneity) have been carried out. 
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A STUDY OF PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
BLIND AND SIGHTED CHILDREN 


By Hamep A. S. ZAHRAN. 
(University of London Institute of Education) 


Summary, In the literature there are two different points of view regarding 
the possible personality differences between the blind and the sighted. The 
first considers that blindness leads to compensatory behaviour, possibly 
accompanied by personality maladjustment and introversion. The second 
implies that in regard to basic personality variables the process of adjustment 
in blind persons is not significantly different from that of the sighted. 

_ The writer carried out an experiment with matched groups of blind and 
sighted children to offer quantitative data on this problem. The Williams’ 
Intelligence Test for Children with Defective Vision and Vernon's Abstraction 
Test of Intelligence were used for assessing the I.Qs. For personality assess- 
ment, the writer prepared a Blind Children’s Structured Interview, a Sentences 
Completion Test and a Semantic Differential. The Junior Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory was also used. 

After a pilot study and administration of the tests, the data were analysed 
and almost all the test results agreed with each other in giving statistically 
non-significant differences in means in favour of the sighted, thus supporting 


the second point of view. 


J.— INTRODUCTION. 


PsycHoLoGIcAL guidance is particularly important for blind children. In the 
p an understanding of 


present study* one of the main objectives was to develo 
psychological adjustment and counselling of blind children. The writer also 
attempted to develop personality measures which could be appropriate to 
testing blind children. 

Examining the literature it was found that two different points of view 
are commonly held regarding the possible differences between the blind and 
the sighted. The first considers that a physical handicap, such as blindness, 
will lead to compensatory behaviour possibly accompanied by personality 
maladjustment or by introversion. This implies that the blind will exhibit a 
larger number of atypical responses to items of personality adjustment measures 
than a comparable group of sighted subjects. Examples of studies supporting 
this trend are by Brown (1938 and 1939), Dean (1958), Jervis (1959), and 


Dent (1962). ; 
The second point of view suggests that, in regard to basic personality 
variables and dimensions, the process of adjustment in blind persons is not 
significantly different from that of sighted people. Examples of studies support- 
ing this are by Sommers (1944), Scholl (1953) and Cowen and others (1961). 
The writer offers some quantitative data on the problem which may help 


in the psychological guidance of blind children. 


II.—THE POPULATION TESTED. 
The population of the main study included 100 children in two groups : 


(1) A group of fifty blind children, (2) A group of fifty sighted children, who 
were matched for age, sex, I.Q. and socio-economic background according to the 
father’s occupation. 

* For the detailed study, see: ZAHRAN, Hamen A.S., 1964. 
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The age groups of the study were chosen to represent the upper classes of 
the primary stage and the lower forms of the secondary stage, i.e., from 9 years 
to 13 years 11 months. The original number of the subjects of the blind sample 
was eighty-seven, being the whole school population between these ages in an 
all-age residential school for the blind in Kent. In addition, thirteen children 
randomly chosen from the Sheffield School for the Blind made a group of 
100 blind children. All of them were congenitally blind, educationally blind*, 
and institutionalized and had no additional or secondary handicaps. Such 
cases, in fact, represent the majority of blind children of school age.j It was 
intended that an equal number of sighted children would form the control 
group of the investigation, however, it was more convenient to keep the controls 
to fifty children drawn from a primary and a secondary modern school in 
Middlesex which could be considered one school since they were in the same 
building, and to select fifty from the blind group using a Table of random 
numbers. Nevertheless, the original group was found useful in supplying 
general data about education, attitudes, needs and problems in a structured 


interview designed for this purpose. The two groups consisted of equal 
number of both sexes. 


II.—THE TESTS 


, The Williams’ Intelligence Test for Children with Defective Vision, which 
is the most widely used test throughout this country, was used in testing the 
intelligence of the blind group (Williams 1956). It includes some items from 
the Terman-Merrill 1937 revision, chiefly from form M, a number from 
Valentine’s Intelligence Test for children, some from Burt’s Reasoning Tests, 
a few from group tests, modified slightly for individual testing, and the 
Vocabulary Tests from Wechsler’s Children’s Scale. 

_ _ An Abstraction Test of Intelligence, constructed by P. E. Vernon was used 
in testing the sighted group. It includes a variety of items such as word, letter 
and number series. The subject is provided with a certain number of dots in 
each item and is instructed to write the missing letters or numbers wherever 
he sees a dot, e.g. (11 22 33 44 ..). Professor Vernon considers such a test to 
illustrate Spearman’s eduction of relations and correlates. He also reports 
that its dependence on g is very high and at the same time its dependence on 
verbal ability or education is very low. 


The writer prepared a “ Blind Children’s Structured Interview ” aiming 
at obtaining first-hand data concerning each child’s home and family, school, 
his needs, his interests, his general problems, his adjustment and his attitudes. 


The interview was conducted in the form of free discussion with the child. 
Examples of items are : 


Do you think that you have more troubles than most blind boys and girls 
you know ? 


Do you think that you have more trouble than most sighted boys and 
girls you know ? 

Do you feel ashamed of your blindness ? 

Would you like some help with your personal troubles ? 

If you are troubled, to whom would you go for help? ete. 


: * The 1944 Education Act defines them as those who have no sight or whose sight is oF 
1s likely to become so defective that they require education by methods not involving the use 
of sight. 


t Ministry of Health, 1963, Register of the Blind, National Statistics (England and 
Wales), London, H.M.S.O. 
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The Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory (Furneaux and Gibson, 1961) 
was used to measure extraversion and neuroticism as two dimensions of person- 
ality, and was given orally. 

In view of the dependence of personality inventories on the subjects’ 
attitudes (Vernon, 1964), the various projective approaches to personality were 
considered. Pictorial techniques would be inapplicable with blind children, 
hence it was decided to develop a Sentence Completion Test which could be 
given orally as a projective test to obtain an overall adjustment score and to 
locate specific adjustment difficulties within five broad areas of adjustment. 
Sentence stems were structured around adjustment in the following areas: 
Home adjustment, Social adjustment, Emotional adjustment, School adjust- 
ment, and Physical Health adjustment. Examples of the sentence stems are : 


This achool .....- eT RENS ae 
At ROME sac scscawe cece ces oseisies esin 
My personal appearance....--++++++++++ etc. 


In scoring, all the responses were examined and classified into 

(1) Positive responses indicating healthy adjustment, 

(2) Negative responses indicating maladjustment, and 

(3) Neutral responses falling clearly into neither of the above two categories. 

The writer also developed a Semantic Differential to give an objective 
measure of the connotative meaning of ten selected concepts as perceived by 
the blind and the sighted subjects. This method was developed by Osgood and 
others (1952, 1954, 1957 and 1962), for studying the connotative meanings that 
people apply to different concepts. A subject is given a list of concepts such as 
myself, my father, school, etc., and asked to rate each one on a series of 
adjectival scales, e.g. strong vs. weak, quick vs. slow, etc. 

Osgood has shown that these ratings can be factor analyzed to reveal the 
main dimensions which underly the subject’s attitudes to the concepts, and that 
these can usually be interpreted as : 

(1) Evaluative, 

(2) Activity, 

(3) Potency. 

Thus it becomes possible to plot each concept on these three main dimensions 
and to study their relative positions in the subject’s own “semantic space.’ 
For example he may regard ‘ his self ’ as highly potent but bad, or his ‘ father ’ 
as ‘ active’ and ‘ good.’ ji 

Ten concepts were chosen to fall in the following areas : 

Three Home concepts, (Home, My Father, and My Mother), 

Two School concepts, (Teachers, and Lessons), 

Two Social concepts, (Parties, and Other Sex), and 

Three Self-concepts, (My Dreams, Myself Now, and Myself When I’m 

Grown Up). 
Ten scales were also used: good-bad, strong-weak, happy-unhappy, nice- 
awful, big-little, quick-slow, hot-cold, successful-unsuccessful, interesting-dull, 
and wise-silly. 

Each item (i.e., pairing of aspecific concept with a specific scale) presents 
the following situation : 

Goncerr polar temm Boiss ase eeee ec amon i polar term Y: in 
which the scale positions have already been defined for the subjects as : 


(1) Extremely X (e.g., Very Good). 
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(2) Quite X (e.g., Quite Good). 
(3) Slightly X (e.g., Slightly Good). 


(4) Neither X nor Y, Equally X and Y (e.g., Neither Good nor Bad, Equally 
Good and Bad). 


(5) Slightly Y (e.g., Slightly Bad). 
(6) Quite Y (e.g., Quite Bad). 

(7) Extremely Y (e.g., Very Bad). 
Thus, on these scales the sub 


ject’s checks indicate both the direction and the 
intensity of his association. 


In testing blind subjects, the writer devised a sev 
fixed on a board. The same scale was used with the si 
also found useful to construct ten informative cards whi 


positions of the positive 
his fingers on the scale 
and three fingers of his right hand. The 
middle space is left where thumb can be used. 

Pilot Study: A brief 
writer had devised; this 
modification of the tests, 


and negative ends of the scales. The subject fixes I 


pilot study preceded giving the tests which the 
resulted in some rearrangement, rephrasing and 


Testing Procedure: In general the tests wer 
room free from noise and interruptions, with 


IV.—ANALYsIS oF DATA 


Data obtained from the tests were analysed. The Semantic Differential in 
particular was factor analysed, 


c ism, a larger number of the blind subjects tended 
to score high. The means being 

the sighted again was not Statistically significant (C.R. 1.59). Taking sex 
into account, it was found t blind girls tended to score 
higher than the sighted. In both groups the girls scored lower on neuroticism 
than boys. The notion that females 


group’s mean on Extraversion was lower and th 
higher than Furneaux’s sample. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF FURNEAUX’s SAMPLE COMPARED WITH Our Two 
GROUPS. 


Furneaux’s sample Bling droup Sighted group 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 


Extraversion ......+-++ 12-39 3-46 11-52 2-53 12-30 
Neuroticism ........-- 7:35 3-54 8-04 3-34 7-02 


On the Sentence Completion Test, a larger number of the blind subjects 
had low scores—indicating that they were less adjusted than the sighted. The 
means being 6-88 and 8-54. This difference was not significant (C.R. 1-11). 
With regard to sex, there was no difference between blind and sighted girls. 
A clear difference was found between blind and sighted boys, the sighted scoring 
higher than the blind. It is also noticeable that in all the areas except Home 
adjustment, the blind group means are lower than those of the sighted, especially 
in the Emotional area. 


The data taken from the Semantic Differential were given to the University 
of London Computor Unit to calculate intercorrelations and principal com- 
ponents : 


(a) for the blind children, 


(b) for the sighted controls. 


Having ten variables (i.e., the ten scales), the score matrix for each analysis in 
fact was 500 x 10. 


A score matrix was drawn from each analysis=c Xs x where c=concepts, 
s=scales, and 2=subjects. Each subject provided a complete set of ten 
judgments on each of ten concepts, one judgment on each scale. Since both 
subjects and concepts are replicated it was possible to obtain separate matrices 
of scale intercorrelations for individual subjects (summing over concepts) as 
well as for individual concepts (summing over subjects). However, for the 
purpose of the present analysis of the Semantic Differential scores, it was then 
decided to sum over both subjects and concepts and to analyse the correlations 
between the ten scales. 


Inspection of the correlational matrix leading to our factor analysis sug- 
gested the presence of a general factor which made all correlation coefficients 
positive. 


Hotelling’s principal component analysis method was applied to the 
matrix of correlations. The aim of obtaining principal components is to reduce 
the meaning of each concept, as conveyed by ten adjectival scales, to a few 
major dimensions which represent the average attitudes of the subjects. 
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Four principal components were extracted from the first analysis (Blind) 
and five principal components were extracted from the second analysis 
(Sighted). However, it was found difficult to interpret the component loadings 
as they stand without rotation, though certain groupings similar to those 


claimed by Osgood appeared to be present. Thus the extracted components 
were rotated into simple structure. 


The results for the blind were found to yield different structure from those 
for the sighted. For the blind, there were three satisfactorily significant factors 
and the fourth factor did not contribute to the interpretation of the scales, so 
rotation was confined to the first three. For the sighted, all the five factors were 
rotated. 


In the blind group, the first rotated factor was labelled the General 
Evaluative Factor. Its high loadings are on good-bad, happy-unhappy, 
nice-awful, successful-unsuccessful, interesting-dull, and wise-silly. The 
second factor is an Activity Factor, since the scales which had high loadings 
on it are big-little, quick-slow, and hot-cold. The third factor appears to be a 
Potency Factor. The most distinctively loaded scales are strong-weak, and 


big-little. Note however, that there is an overlap between the second and the 
third factors on big-little. 


For the sighted group, the first factor was also found to be a General 
Evaluative one, by listing scales which had high loadings on it, good-bad, 
happy-unhappy, and nice-awful. A prominent group factor was found to be a 
Cleverness Factor, the scales which had high loadings on it being successful- 
unsuccessful, interesting-dull, and wise-silly. This factor could not be separated 
off in the blind analysis. The third factor was similar to that for the blind, 
namely a Potency group factor. Scales which had high loadings on it were 
strong-weak and big-little. The fourth and the fifth factors were found to be 
more specific. The fourth was an Activity Factor specific to quick-slow. The 
fifth factor represents another type of Activity being specific to hot-cold. 


TABLE 2 


THE ROTATED PRINCIPAL Components Loapincs (BLıND Group). 


Loadings for 3 Components* 
Scales 


II 


Good-bad 

Strong-weak 

Happy-unhappy 
wful 


+231 


Quick-slow 

Hot-cold 
Successful-unsuccessful 
Interesting—dull 
Wise-silly 


1; 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
2 
8. 
9. 
0. 


= 


* The number of superscripts shows the number of rotations of each component. 
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TABLE 3 


Tue ROTATED PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS Loapincs (SIGHTED GROUP). 


Loadings for 5 Components 
Scales 
r qe TS yg“ y 
1. Good-bad_...--- +55 -823 -066 |—:152 -209 -031 -749 
2. Strong-weak -471 |— -004 -667 -274 |—-148 -764 
3. Happy-unhappy +871 |—:160 -047 |—:168 -076 +821 
4. Nice-awful .. +824 -203 |—-117 -135 |—-016 +752 
5. Big-little -463 |—-126 +732 -089 +206 -817 
6. Quick-slow .. -369 |— -058 +195 +851 |— -090 -909 
7. Hot-cold ..... .| -418 -085 -161 +285 -817 +957 
8. Successful-unsuccessful +597 -560 161 177 -122 -743 
9. Interesting-dull zose 2092 -590 -263 -067 -078 ‘779 
10. Wise-silly -+++ -542 -473 +128 +384 +138 -700 


ee S eee 


Thus, it is evident that the factorial structure in the two groups is different. 
The semantic space in the blind group is less structured than in the sighted. 
In order to get comparable factor scores in the two groups it was decided to 
take into account only the General Evaluative factor, scored on good-bad, 
happy-unhappy, nice-awful, quick-slow, hot-cold, successful-unsuccessful, 
interesting-dull, and wise-silly, and the Potency group factor scored on strong- 
weak, and big-little, since these factors were identified in both groups. This 
leads to simplifying the semantic space on to two dimensions. 


The results of this factor analysis of the Semantic Differential suggest that 
the two groups differed in terms of the underlying dimensions of judgments 
they used in differentiating among concepts. They differed in the number of 
factors required to account for their judgments as well as in the relative weights 
referring to the same set of factors. It is also important to note that the two 
groups differed in the dominant Evaluative factor and that the blind subjects 
seemed to rely more heavily on general evaluation. 


Calculating the mean factor scores for Evaluative and Potency factors, there 
was a clear similarity between the two groups in perceiving “ Father, Home, 
Parties, Lessons, Dreams, Other Sex, and Teachers.” The two groups differed 
slightly in perceiving “ Mother.” A marked difference was found in Self 
evaluation between the two groups “ Myself Now and Myself When I’m Grown 
Up,” which was statistically significant. (See Figures 1 and 2.) 


Considering similarities and differences between the sexes, we find general 
similarity between blind boys and sighted boys except that the blind boys 
more strictly rejected blind girls and perceived them as definitely bad and weak, 
while they were more valuable and a little stronger for the sighted. Blind and 
sighted girls perceived “Other Sex’ more favourably than did the boys. It 
may seem that the Semantic Differential provides more suggestive information 
about the attitudes of blind and sighted children than did the single scores on 
accepted personality tests. 


Almost all the test results agreed with each other in giving differences in 
means in favour of the sighted, the significance of these differences were not 
significant, apart from differences on the Semantic Differential indicative of 


Self-Evaluation and confidence in the future. 
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Evaluative 
a 


P—Parties. 
F—My Father. 
H—Home. 
M—My Mother. 
T—Teachers, FIGURE 1 
L—Lessons, SEMANTIC SPACE FOR BLIND Group, 
D—My Dreams. 

O.S.—Other Sex. 


S.N.—Myself Now. an urabive 
S.G.—Myself When I’m 
Grown Up. 


FIGURE 2 
SEMANTIC SPACE FOR SIGHTED GROUP, 
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V.—DIscussIoN AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Our experimental work was followed by a survey of what is being done for 
blind children in England and Wales with special attention to guidance services. 
As a step towards a proposed plan of a guidance programme and depending 
mainly upon the results of the Blind Children’s Structured Interview and the 
writer’s personal observations, some characteristics of blind children were 
analysed. These included basic needs, interests, problems, adjustment and 
attitudes. 

Finally, the findings of the study were considered as a necessary background 
for the development of a flexible outline of a psychological guidance programme 
for schools for the blind. 

The main conclusion of the study was that although blind children deviate 
in sensory characteristics, they possess much the same personality character- 
istics, the same drives, motives, needs and capacities as the sighted. There are 
no distinct personality problems produced by blindness, but problems frequently 
arise from the reactions of the blind to their social environment. This confirmed 
that blind children are and should be looked upon as ordinary children who 
cannot see. This also calls for the need for research in the field of personality 
and personal adjustment of blind children, particularly for studies of effective 
methods for changing public attitudes towards the blind and for experiment- 
ation in educating blind children in ordinary schools. 
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THE EFFECT OF LOGIC INSTRUCTION ON THE 
VALENTINE REASONING TEST 


By CHARLES F. ELTON 
(University of Kentucky, USA) 


Summary. Students taking a sophomore course in logic and students taking a 
sophomore course in applied psychology were administered the Valentine 
Reasoning Test during the first and last weeks of the semester. A test was 
made of the null hypothesis that there would be no difference in the test score 
due to type of instruction. The null hypothesis could not be rejected. The 
implication for the use of this test in the admission of advanced transfer 
students is indicated. 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


Tue evolution and standardization of a new “ Reasoning Test for Higher 
Levels of Intelligence” have been described by Professor C. W. Valentine 
(1961). In the development of his test, Professor Valentine (1961, p. 228) was 
guided by the factor analysis research which indicates that the ability to reason 
is dependent upon “g.” The sixteen items in his test are divided into four 
inductive reasoning problems and twelve deductive reasoning problems. 
Hallworth (1963), using Professor Valentine’s data, discovered by the method 
of principal components a general reasoning factor. However, this general 
factor accounted for only 22 per cent. of the variance for males and 18 per cent. 
for females (Hallworth, 1963). A Varimax rotation of the axes produced the 
additional finding that three types of reasoning existed among the items: 
intuitive, inductive, and complicated (Hallworth, 1963). Hallworth also 
reports that these factors were not uniform for the two sexes, but further 
support for the three factors was obtained by a Quartimax rotation. 


Professor Valentine (1961, p. 231) argues cogently that his test may be 
especially useful in university admission, e.g., “ In view of its relative indepen- 
dence of educational influences, it would reveal the highly intelligent individual 
who had had unsatisfactory schooling, and on the other hand, the dull student 
who had been excessively coached and crammed.” Professor Valentine (1961, 
p. 231) also states: “ I think it probable that a training in symbolic logic or 
in the detection of syllogistic fallacies might have an appreciable effect on the 
scores in Section B : but such a training is likely to be exceedingly rare among 
boys and girls at school competing for admission to training colleges or univer- 
sities.” It is very clear from the context that Professor Valentine is referring 
to the initial admission of a student to a college or university. While it may be 
reasonable to expect that students will not have had training in symbolic logic 
prior to university matriculation, is this to be expected for university students 
who, after their initial entrance, transfer from one institution to another? 
Obviously not, and should training in logic influence test results there would 
exist a serious limitation to the use of the Reasoning Test as a selection instru- 
ment for advanced transfer students. 


It is the purpose of this study to assess Professor Valentine’s assumption 
that training in logic might influence the score a student obtains on the 


Reasoning Test. 
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II.—Procepure. 


Reasoning Test according to the handbook of instructions (Valentine, 1954). 


s course, taught 
section, namely, 
Tichigan. 

in a sophomore course 


st was again administered to these 
same student groups. However, by this time, due to course cancellations, 


only forty-six students were enrolled in the logic course and forty-six students 
were still enrolled in the applied psychology course. Only one student in the 
control group had completed the beginning logic course. The resulting data 
were subjected to a three factor analysis of variance done on the IBM 7040 
computer.* 

* The author wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. 


Selwyn Zerof of the University of 
Kentucky Computing Center for the statistical analysis, 


at the large 
d psychology 
ce, the assumption that logic instruction 


affects the scores on the Reasoning Test is not tenable. This finding, of course, 


TABLE 1 
ANALSYSIS OF VARIANCE oF REASONING TEST Scores. 


Baina SEMI ‘Sheeran ara 190-83 
HEE Bi Guanes avnvers 165-53 


Within Subjects : 
t-retest (B) 362-02 
10-11 
36-00 
6089-70 
-98 
69-94 
111-98 
66-98 
31-02 


Tes 

AB 
B x subjects w groups. . 

Part of test (C) 

AC 


C x subjects w groups 
BC 


BC x subjects w groups 


*—-O1 level. 


EEE ET On 
= CSQ3 SS — 
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The significant main effect due to the test-retest condition (B) is a likely 
function of practice effect. The novel test items aroused unusual interest and 
it is known that some items, especially the first four, were remembered and 
discussed among the students as they left the testing situation. Since the AB 
interaction effect was insignificant it is reasonable to believe that the practice 
effect operated similarly among the students taking logic and psychology. This 
result, however, does emphasize the need for an alternate form of the test. The 
significance of the main effect due to the two parts of the test (C) is not unex- 
pected since it is possible to obtain a maximum score of 23 points on the first 
part of the test and 48 points on the second part of the test. The lack 
of significance of the AC interaction effect indicates that neither the logic nor 
the psychology students differed markedly in the number of points earned on 
each part of the test. The fact that the BC interaction effect approaches the 
.01 level of significance supports the notion that there is apt to be little unifor- 
mity in test-retest score between the two parts of the test. Again, it 
is hypothesized that this type of interaction effect would not have occurred had 
an equivalent form of the test been administered in the retest condition. 


IV.—CONCLUSION. 


The selection of university students is an urgent and pervasive issue in 
higher education. The sheer magnitude of numbers has directed most research 
and discussion toward beginning university students, and the selection of 
advanced students transferring between universities has received little attention. 
There are many students in this group whose college work is either from 
relatively unknown or new institutions and the quality of their work is neither 
clearly pass nor clearly fail. Thus there is an apparent need for an objective 
assessment of ability to learn, independent of previous educational influences. 
Test results either are not available to most university admission offices in 
these cases or, if they are available, they are inappropriate because they are 
based upon norms for beginning university students. It seems advantageous 
to be able to use the same admission test for beginning and advanced students. 
The Valentine Reasoning Test appears to be a most suitable selection instrument 
for both groups because of its demonstrated validity. That it is not greatly 
influenced by a beginning course in logic is an impressive argument for its use 
with advanced students transferring between universities. 
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A FOLLOW-UP OF TEACHERS FIVE YEARS AFTER 
COMPLETING THEIR TRAINING 


By S. WISEMAN AND K. B. Start 
(University of Manchester School of Education) 


Summary. Biographical questionnaires were completed by 248 teachers who 
had qualified at seven colleges and one university department within one a.t.o. 
in 1955. The subjects’ head teachers provided confidential references which 
were treated by (a) content analysis, (b) independent rating by four judges. 
Quantified data from the references and from the questionnaires were inter- 
correlated and factor analysed. Separate analyses were made for teachers in 
different types of school. The first eight factors were subject to a varimax 
rotation. Four common factors emerged : headmaster’s opinion of the teacher, 
attainment on training course, attendance at courses, and satisfaction with 


teaching. Little correlation was found between college assessment and the 
various criteria of success in the profession. 


I.—IĪNTRODUCTION. 


IN 1960, the University of Manchester School of Education instituted a survey 
of all the teachers who qualified in its constituent institutions in 1955 and who 
by then could have had five years’ teaching experience. The training course 
results for all these teachers were available from university records. The group 
provide a population of 694* who were circulated with a biographical question- 
naire which included a request for the teacher’s own estimate of his satisfaction 
with teaching as a profession and for causes of dissatisfaction. The teacher’s 
permission was also sought to approach his headmaster or headmistress for a 
confidential reference. For those who were no longer teaching the questionnaire 
contained a section relating to reasons for leaving the profession and the dates 
of leaving and of possible return to teaching. Over a period of twelve months 
replies from 525 teachers were received, of whom 102 declined to permit the 
investigators to approach their headteacher for a confidential report and 
thirty-four had taught for only a few months before leaving teaching four years 
previously. Where such permission was granted the head teacher was invited 
to supply a confidential reference for that teacher, of the kind he would write 
were the teacher applying for another post. The head was also asked to rate 
the teacher on a seven-point scale. 113 head teachers did not reply, thus 


II.—QUANTIFICATION OF DATA. 

Four independent judges gave a general impression rating of the quality 
of the teacher from the reference provided by the head teacher. Rater inter- 
correlation was between -62 and -79 (mean -72). The judges were asked to 
repeat their ratings three months later. Individual reliabilities ranged from 


‘70 to -89, and the reliability of the aggregate rating (used as a criterion measure) 
was :92. 


* Two-year trained at colleges and one-year trained at university. 
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A content analysis of the head teachers’ references was performed by one 
of the authors. A list was made of all favourable (positive) and unfavourable 
(negative) comments. It was found that these comments (over 1,000 in number) 
would be classified under seven heads : personality, teaching ability, cognitive 
ability, organizing ability, extra-mural activity, relations with head and staff, 
and relations with children and parents. Each reference was now re-scrutinized 
by one of the authors and a rating given (on a five-point scale) for each of these 
seven qualities. In order to reduce halo, all references were rated on personality 
before going on to deal with żeaching ability, followed by cognitive ability, etc. 
The scores on these qualities were also summed to give a second over-all assess- 
ment of the teacher. 


_ The biographical questionnaire was used to provide a measure of success 
in the profession which was independent of that derived from the aggregate 
rating of the head’s reference, by estimating the degree of responsibility of 
present post. This ranged along the continuum assistant teacher, extra 
responsibility (unpaid), graded post, deputy head, head. 

The other information on the questionnaire (see Appendix) was also 
quantified. The qualifications of the teacher when he entered his training 
course was graded from the minimum of five ʻO’ level G.C.E. passes through 
A’ level passes to (in the case of the graduates in the university department of 
education) the degree class. Also noted were the qualifications of the college- 
trained teacher when he applied for entry, as distinct from when he actually 
entered college. 

„Membership of organizations pertaining to education were assessed into 

professional’ and ‘ academic ’ groups, as might be exemplified by the N.U.T. 
and the Science Masters’ Assocation respectively. Within each category the 
participation of the teacher was assessed on the basis of any position held in 
the group. 

Any courses followed by the teacher, subsequent to his qualifying in 1955, 
were classified into those leading to further qualifications and those which did 
not, e.g., Dip.Ed. or a six-lecture course on the new teaching alphabet, re- 
spectively. The non-qualification courses themselves were sub-divided as 
professional or personal. Thus, a course in backward children would be 
considered professional, whereas one in flower arrangement would be considered 
personal. Naturally this assessment was not clear cut, as what might be a 
professional course for one teacher might be a personal one for another. Where 
any doubt existed, the criterion adopted was whether the course appeared to 
be associated with the teacher's responsibilities in school. If so it was considered 
professional but when such a relation could not be seen it was listed as personal, 
Each course was also assessed for its duration and the total time spent attending 
courses was graded on a 5-point scale. 

The teachers had been asked to grade the degree of their satisfaction with 
their job on a five point scale and this, together with the number of items the 
teacher listed as causing dissatisfaction, were taken as an estimate of personal 
contentment in the profession. The intensity of any one issue causing dis- 


satisfaction was not assessed.* 

The performance of the teacher during his training was based on his scores 
on the final theoretical papers in Principles of Education and the average he 
obtained in all his theory papers. The final teaching mark was also noted. 


,see: Rupp, W. G. A., and WISEMAN, S. Sources 


* For a fuller analysis of this variable 
f teachers. This Journal, 1962, 32, 275-291. 


of dissatisfaction among a group ©: 
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The student’s age on entry to his training course was graded on a five-point 
scale and whether or not the teacher was still teaching at the time of the survey 
was noted. 


TII.—TREATMENT OF DATA. 


The returned questionnaires were not from the complete population of the 
course studied (1953-55). Neither was it an organized sample based on statistical 
procedure. Rather it was determined by the ability of the investigators to 
contact all the group and the willingness of the members of the group to assist 
in the survey. All inferences drawn from the data must be made with this in 
mind. The first examination of the data was to discover if the teachers who 
did not reply differed in their entrance and training scores from those who did. 
Significant differences were not found on any of the data available. Secondly, 
the difference between the teachers who permitted an approach to be made to 
their headmaster and those who did not also failed to reach statistical signifi- 
cance. Thus, from the data available the three groups could have come from 
the same population and differences resulting in the variation in their responses 


to the survey might be attibutable to unmeasured traits but not by the data 
considered in this study. 


The data were grouped in a variety of ways. Initially teachers were 
grouped according to whether their present post was in a primary, secondary 
modern or grammar school. Two other groupings were considered—graduates, 
and two-year trained teachers who were on the staff of secondary modern 
schools. These five groupings of data were analysed on the Atlas Computer of 
the University of Manchester. They were inter-correlated, and then subjected 
to a principle components analysis. The first eight resulting factors were given 
a varimax rotation to simple orthogonal structure. The factor structures of 
the sub-groups were compared and four factors common to all types of schools 
and to the graduate and non-graduate secondary modern teacher appeared. 
Other factors appeared to be common to various combinations of some of the 
five groups but not obviously in them all. 


IV.—Common Factors. 


A Common Factor, loading heavily on the assessments of the head teacher’s 
report, was obtained as the first factor in four of the five groups, and for the 
fifth, the graduates, it was the second factor abstracted. The items on which 
this factor loaded are given in Table 1 in which only those variables with at least 


one loading greater than -2 are included. (Complete loadings on all factors are 
given in the Appendix.) 


This factor could be called Head Teacher’s Estimate of the Teacher. It is 
notable that college assessments have little relation to this estimate of their 


of his performance on teaching practice. For example, the first order correlations 
of the subjects’ teaching practice mark with the teaching ability estimate for 
grammar, secondary modern and primary teachers respectively were +195, 
"175, +138, with responsibility of present post were -338, 127, -105, with the 
aggregate vating of the four judges were -335, -303, -077, and with the head 
master’s rating were +280, -283 and -071 
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TABLE 1 


LOADINGS ON COMMON FACTOR 1. 


Variables Graduate 


. Aggregate Rating of reference .. 
. Personality 

. Cognitive Ability -. 

. Organizing Ability . 

. Teaching Ability 

Relations with Head and Staff . . 
. Relations with Parents and Child- 


. Extra-Mural Activ: 
. Total 2-8 

. Head Teacher's Rating ..- ps 
. Responsibility of Present Post . - 
. First School 
. Number of previous posts 
. Teaching/non-Teaching 

. No. Personal Courses 

. Professional Organizations 
Common Variance 
Factor Order 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this factor lies in the variations 


between school groups as to what aspects of the teacher the head master 
comments on. Cognitive ability seems valued among graduates but is not so 
highly regarded among the other groups. The difference between graduate and 
other groups, particularly grammar, is interesting in the light of the relative 
distributions of graduate and non-graduates in the grammar and secondary 


modern school. The organizing ability of the staff is frequently mentioned and 
valued highly by the head of the secondary modern school and, to a lesser 


extent, by his primary school colleague, but such an interest was not in evidence 
among head masters of the grammar or graduate teachers. Similarly, extra- 


mural activity is valued highly in the secondary modern peer o a in to 
r ‘screpancy between grammar and graduate gro 
grammar school. The discrepancy be er a ee a eee 


may be explained by the stressing of the extra-m| 
graduate patie in the grammar school when the head master seems at a loss 
to say anything else about him. 


Common factors 2 and 3 varied between the different groups 1n their rank 
order of variance size. One factor, with a mean variance of 11-33, appeared 
once as the first, once as the second and three times as the third factor abstracted. 
The other factor has an average variance of 10-29 and appeared three times as 
the second and twice as the third factor abstracted. The second common 
factor was taken to be the one with the highest average variance. This had high 
loadings on attainment during the training course and might be considered as 
the training attainment of the feacher. The item loadings are given on Table 2, 


listing all variables loading -2 or above on any one factor. 
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TABLE 2 


Common Factor 2—" COLLEGE ATTAINMENT," 


Variables Graduate 


Principles of Education 

Teaching Practice .... 
Average Practice . 
Average Theory. 
Average Essay . 
Average + Pract 
Age 


Responsibility of Present Post 


First School 


Common Variance. 
Factor Order 


Among future secondary modern teachers the lack of relation between the 
academic status of the student on entry to his training course and his perform- 
ance during training is interesting in the light of the loadings for future grammar 
and primary school teachers.. Also notable is the very high loading of degree 
class in the graduate training courses. The high loading of -639 for Faculty 
might suggest that either the Arts graduates find the teacher training courses 
more allied to their background than do the scientists, or that this reflects a 


tendency for better Arts than Science graduates to enter teaching. This remains 


further investigation, 


It is not unexpected to see that the better students had the better present 
posts in grammar schools and among graduates. However, attainment during 
the training course seemed to bear little relation to responsibility in present 
post for secondary modern and primary teachers. The difference between the 
grammar and secondary modern teachers is interesting. The absence of such 
a trend in the primary schools might be explained by the fact that the five-year 
period which had elapsed since completing training is relatively short for 
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promotion in the primary schools where the number of special responsibility 
allowances is much smaller than in secondary schools of all types. Among the 
present grammar school teachers those with highest training attainment were 
likely to be appointed to the more academic secondary schools on their first 
appointment. Relation between training, attainment and first school was 
apparently absent in the other groups. Very few teachers who at the time of 
the survey were in primary schools had been to secondary or other schools, 
so that this item showed little variance. The tendency to change posts weighed 
slightly negatively on all groups though most significantly in the primary school. 


__ Attendance at courses leading to further qualifications seemed to be linked 
with good training performance among the graduates, but not among the 
other groups. On the other hand, attendance at professional courses (not leading 
to qualifications) seemed linked with training performance in graduate, 
secondary modern and primary groups. 


In their references the head teachers’ comments on the cognitive ability of 
the teacher are less linked with training performance for the primary and 


secondary modern than for the grammar school teacher. The fact that the 
e graduate teacher 


loading for the grammar school teacher was higher than for th 
might be explained by the lack of such comment on the non-graduates in the 
grammar school. The higher loadings in the grammar than the graduate group 
is consistent in the headmasters’ reports. Similarly, for the grammar school 
group the teacher’s teaching ability as commented upon by his headmaster and 
also as estimated by his college five years earlier, loaded highly, being -457 and 
‘829, respectively. 
The relations between the secondary teacher and his head and his staff 
colleagues appear to be slightly below average if his training attainment is 
above average, with the trend being most emphatic among the college trained 
secondary modern teachers. Presumably this is accentuated by the decrease 1n 
academic orientation of the secondary modern school. Intriguingly, in the 


primary school a small positive relation is found. 


Common Factor 3 loads heavily on items relating to courses altended by 
the teacher after qualifying in 1955. The item loadings on the different groups 


are given in Table 3. 

There seems to be a general tendency in all secondary schools for the 
teachers in the more responsible posts to be the ones who attended most courses 
but this trend did not seem to exist in the primary school where attendance 


was unrelated to the responsibility of teachers’ present school position. _Among 
the secondary modern teachers age, membership of academic organizations and 


number of causes of dissatisfaction seem to be linked with attendance at post- 


rining courses. This feature of the secondary aa ge Pi of 
etter qualifications might appear to lead to some friction Wl eir heads as 
: cane t relations with the head and staff are less 


the headmasters’ reports suggest tha 
smooth (loading ers ae ~ 185 for all secondary modern and college 


trained secondary modern teachers, respectively) and that the head teachers 
considered such staff to be lacking in the personality attributes hoped for in a 
teacher (loading _.274 and —-427, respectively, for the groups mentioned 


earlier). It is conjectural whether this is a true reflection of the teacher, is the 


result of the thwarted demands of the head teacher on his member of staff 


who had academic commitments elsewhere, or—perhaps more likely—re- 
Presents the efforts of the dissatisfied teacher, at odds with his headmaster, to 


seek satisfaction (and promotion) along such channels. 
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TABLE 3 


Common Factor 3— ATTENDANCE AT Courses.” 


Variables Graduate| Gram- 
mar 


Courses leading to Qualifications ..| - -866 
Length of Courses l -909 
Professional Courses. i -785 
No. Personal Courses . s -340 
Age wi . -138 
Entry Qualifications... .. -451 
Principles of Education . a 413 
Practice of Education . as . -079 
-280 


+323 
339 
228 
160 
018 
144 
-099 
+153 
-005 
-081 


46 


The contrast in loadings for grammar schools and primary schools on 
entry qualifications is interesting. It suggests a tendency for the less well 
qualified grammar school teacher and the better qualified primary teacher to 


engage in outside courses, and particularly professional courses. Perhaps the 


teachers who did well theoretically and found themselves in grammar schools 
had the incentive to continue their search for qualifications, especially if they 
had moved from a secondary modern to a grammar school during their teaching 


Membership of professional organizations appeared an important item in 
this factor for the primary school teacher only. Similarly, extra-mural activities 
loaded highly only for the graduates. On this latter point it might be that the 
knowledge of the graduate teacher's. furthering his training prompted his head 
teacher to mention it more as a significant feature of the teacher’s extra-mural 
behaviour, and it did not appear to affect relations with the head or to cast 
doubt on his personality as in the case of the secondary modern teacher. 


—T 
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TABLE 4 


Common Factor 4—“ SATISFACTION. 


All 


duate| Gram- Sec. 
Graan mar Mod. 


-863 798 
— +709 

-345 
—:101 


Degree of Satisfaction 

No. Causes of Dissatisfaction . . 
Age 
Entry Qualifications 


Application Qualifications .. . K — -221 
Principles of Education . x +118 
Practice of Education 
Average Theory 


Average Essay 
Responsibility of Present Post 
No. of Previous Posts 
Professional Courses 
Personal courses +107 
Professional Organizations $ à -063 
Academic Organizations ------|—" j -276 
Four Judges’ Rating >) aa: -164 
Cognitive Ability . -150 
Teaching Ability ... +300 
Head’s Rating 6-46 
Common Variance. 4 
Factor Order 


+296 
-016 
+228 
+183 


; isfaction. The 

Common Factor 4 loaded highly on items relating i Lea el eel 
relevant data are given in Table 4. It seems that it is t = ok oe imag akon 
teacher who is more satisfied with the profession, wale a a tlefied than his 
there is a slight tendency for the aite tt y raduates for teaching 
younger colleagues. There is a tendency among Han coon, and yet all the 
Practice assessment to be linked with subsequen ith satisfaction. 


theory’ all negative loadings W: 
pae ondary modern teachers 


Satisfaction seemed linked with present post for > loading among graduates 
but not for grammar or primary. The low aor tes in secondary modern 
Probably reflects the contentment of those ga een ‘nd other rewards. 
Schools with posts of responsibility bringing ea ammar school teachers 

ovement from post to post among the graduates and st 


tendance at 
i i the teachers, and attend f 
hd mee Tarar eine an outlet to relieve dissatisfaction 


amon aliscation ispo isfied secondary 

among pater toa guea Srimary school teachers. Pe satie headmaster’ 

school teacher oien to be the better teaclier as ae SEE pa jadees, 

Tating and the rating of the individual fom eee than the head’s direct 
; sat i ion is insignifican 

rating. For odie eae school teachers, this relation is insig 

and negative (—-111 with head’s rating). 


One of the most significant differences Beare = 
Cognitive ability. The loading of — 325 for P Dect 
isturbing dissatisfaction felt by the more 
School staffs, 


. by 
chool types is shown 

hool teachers suggests a 
1 members of primary 
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After the extraction of four factors which could be considered common to 
all groups of teachers, the differences between groups in their factor structure 
made it difficult to see further significant common factor patterns. Obviously 
individual factors relating to teaching experience existed but there seemed no 
overall pattern which fitted every group and factors loading highly on the 
teacher’s professional experience varied considerably from group to group. 


V.—PRIMARY SCHOOL FACTORS. 


In the primary school group three factors were extracted in the order 4, 
5and7. Each of these loaded highly on one aspect of the teacher’s experience 
to the virtual exclusion of the others: i.e., Primary Factor (P.F.) 4 loaded -676 
on first school, P.F.5 -793 on number of previous posts and P.F.7 loaded -776 
on present post. The loadings are summarized in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF LOADING AMONG PRIMARY TEACHERS ON FACTORS 4, 5 AND 7, RELATING TO 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE. 


Variables 


Responsiblity of Present Post 
First School 


Age 

Application Qualifications 
Entry Qualifications 
Teaching/non-Teaching 
Professional courses 
Personal Courses 


Head’s Rating 
Teaching Ability 
Total % Variance 


The most important of these is P.F.7, which shows the variables which 
are important to the primary school teacher in achieving promotion within the 
profession. Age is the most important, although in an area training organiza- 
tion containing one day college* specially designed for the training of mature 
women the possibility that this is a concealed college factor cannot be ignored. 
The number of professional courses is an important element in promotion, 
although it is negatively related to qualifications on entry. As might be expected 
for primary school teachers, relationships with children and parents is important 
for advancement, as is extra-mural activities. It is odd, however, that this 
should be important than teaching ability (loading -090) ‘and cognitive ability 
(-084)—and even odder that promotion is negatively correlated with the head 
teacher’s rating (—-243). 


* At the period the subjects were in training. Since then other day training colleges 
have been opened. 
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VI.—SECONDARY SCHOOL FACTORS. 
modern teachers’ experience seems 
o first school (-768) which also has 
evious posts, and the second which 


Among the college trained secondary 
to load highly on two factors, one relating t 
a moderate negative loading on number of pr 
has a high experience loading (-575) has the highest loading on membership of 
professional associations (+800). Among all secondary modern teachers (ASM) as 
a group (i.e., college trained and graduate) experience items loaded on ASM F 5 
‘750 on first post and -802 on first school and in ASM F 6 -769 for number of 
previous posts. 

Grammar and graduate teachers seem to offer two factors in which teaching 
experience loads highly. The graduates throw up two distinct factors, whereas 
the grammar group has one factor relating to first and present post whilst the 
other high loading, on first school, appears in Common Factor 2 on teaching 
practice and college attainment. 

: Such a wide diversity of loadings might be expected in the light of the 
variety of teaching experience available, especially as some branches of teaching 
do not offer the same opportunities. Evaluation of the post, present or initial, 
is based on the responsibility and salary it commands, In primary schools it is 


almost impossible for a teacher to enter a post of responsibility on his first 
among science graduates starting 


4 aati ; a situation far from unknown r 
their career in secondary schools. Graduates tend to gravitate to grammar and 
e trained teachers move 


senior posts in secondary modern schools, whilst colleg e I 
d This is not so in every instance 


Into primary and secondary modern schools. 

but is a general trend. As such movements are basically due to types of 
training, the comparison of the progress made by a college trained teacher in 
a secondary modern school with that of his graduate colleague could not be 
based on a hypothesis of equal opportunity. Comparison of the responsibility 
of the initial post of all teachers is perhaps unrealistic when the opportunity 
for such responsibility is very restricted in one branch of the profession, 1.€., 
the primary school, whereas it is quite rosy in other branches, e.g., the science 
graduate in a secondary modern school and the maths graduate in the girls 
grammar school, For this reason the search for a common factor on the basis 
of the responsibility of the teacher’s first post was perhaps not sound. When 
only graduate, grammar and all secondary modern teachers are considered, i.e., 
excluding college secondary modern and primary teachers, a common factor 


orientated towards first post can be seen, as in Table 6. 
TABLE 6 


A PossIBLE FACTOR OF First Post. 


Variables Graduate 


no adn cate Lite Sees mies RES -785 
A eee ae =O 

No. of Previous Posts .....-- a 221 
esponsibility of Present Post - =] 2050 


eaching/non-Teaching --+--++- wi ved 
oa » ver 
-420 
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VII.—THE TEACHER’S FIRST POST. 


After five years in the profession young teachers have had time to settle 
down and thus present post might be a common factor allowing for the differences 
in opportunities mentioned earlier. Present post appeared as a single factor for 
the primary teachers only, and then it was the seventh of the eight factors 
extracted accounting for only 5-82 per cent. of the variance. Loadings on 
first post in other teaching groups seemed to be moderate to low and spread over 
seven factors. An outstanding feature of all these factors which seems to 
relate to the first appointment of a newly qualified teacher (and, for that 
matter, the present status) is the absence of any loading from items based on 
work done on the training course. Neither theory of education nor teaching 
practice assessment appear to weigh in the balance of whether a primary school 
teacher goes to infant, junior or all-age school. This might be due to the very 
selective training received at college which prepared teachers of a wide range 
of ability for each category of school. However, a similar situation occurs in 
secondary teaching when the colleges do not prepare specifically for secondary 
modern, comprehensive, technical or grammar. This situation is re-aftirmed 
among graduates and grammar school teachers. Whatever the reasons, training 
course performance appears of little significance to the type of school to which 
the teacher is first appointed (within his training dichotomy of secondary or 
primary). 

What does determine the type of school to which a teacher goes to on his 
first appointment ? Among graduates the demand for scientists presumably 
explains the grammar school appointment of more teachers from the science 
faculties than from the arts or social sciences (loading of —-372 on faculty). 
Degree class did not seem to be very important. Among the teachers in the 
secondary modern schools qualifications on entry to college appeared to bear 
some relation to first appointment but with nothing like the importance that this 
item had in the primary school. Once again it was noticeable that qualifications 
on application for admission to a training course had a higher loading than the 
qualifications the student possessed on actual entry to college, i.e., -656 compared 
with -605. 


Among the teaching experience items the loading of responsibility of present 
post decreased from the grammar school through to the primary school. It is 


secondary modern teachers (-222), However, the insignificant loading on the 
graduate group as such would Suggest that such a tendency is one between 


be relatively few, and, in the light of the faculty loading, occur in the science 
departments. Of the teachers now in grammar schools responsibility of first 
post seemed more important than type of school, or for that matter, than 
responsibility of present post. Thus, it would seem that a significant number of 
teachers from this sample who had responsible posts in grammar schools in 1960 
started their teaching careers with responsible posts in secondary modern, 
comprehensive or technical schools. In the secondary modern school the 
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tendency for the first post appointment to relate to present position existed but 
to a lesser degree than the grammar, but was still rather more than in the 
primary school. The better the first school the fewer resultant changes of 
appointment were made by the teacher. This was particularly noticeable 
among the graduates and the college trained secondary modern teachers. 
F resumably graduates are happiest in grammar schools and non-graduates who 
are appointed to grammar or comprehensive schools do not wish to move. 
The trend exists at a much lower level in grammar schools as a whole ( —-165), 
is Insignificant at primary schools (—-031), but interestingly has a low positive 
loading in secondary modern schools as a whole (+127). 


Graduate teachers with the better first appointments appeared to be less 
concerned with course work leading to further qualifications and particularly 
such courses as were considered of a professional flavour (—-405). The primary 
school teachers with the better first schools seemed to have followed courses of 
personal interest to themselves. Apart from this the decision to attend courses 
appeared independent of type of first appointment. 


Membership of professional organizations seemed tied in with the first 
teachers and possibly the graduates. 


appointment only among the primary I 
Academic organizations linked positively with first appointment in the college 
eachers (-482 and -371 


trained secondary modern teachers and the primary t: 2 
respectively). There was a suggestion that the better the first appointment of 
the graduate the less inclined he was to join an academic association. 

The better the first appointment the fewer the causes of dissatisfaction 
though this was not a marked trend, and the reversal of this trend in grammar 
Schools is interesting, perhaps reflecting the dissatisfaction felt by the non- 
graduate in the grammar school who frequently commented on the status 
difference betwen graduate and non-graduate in the profession. 

_ There appeared to be a steady descending loading on the headmaster’s 
estimate of the teacher's organizing ability as one moved from graduate to 
Primary (graduate -764, grammar +622, secondary modern -327, college trained 
Secondary modern -396 and primary —-260). It would appear that those who 
had the better first appointments were considered to be better organizers if 
they were in grammar schools, but inferior if they were now in primary schools 
&.§., previously been in secondary schools). 
_ Of the head teacher’s ratings only those in the grammar school loaded 
Significantly on this factor and it seems that the better the present post of the 
individual and the more responsible his first post the more highly thought of 
e was. 


VIII.—MEMBERSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Common to all secondary groups there appeared a factor with loadings on 
membership of professional organizations (Table 7). Apart from the abani of 
any similar factor in the primary school this membership of professional rather 
han academic organizations showed only two items loading consistently 
throughout the secondary groups, namely those of the degree of responsibility 
of the teachers’ present post which had a low positive relation, being much 
higher (-417) among graduate teachers than in the other groups, and qualifica- 
tions upon entry to the secondary school training course. : a 
Interesti i between the groups in various loadings on this 
muna a -575) of number of previous posts among 


actor occur, as the moderate loading ( ] 4 
the college trained secondary modern teachers and the high loading (+681) of 
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number of causes of dissatisfaction among the graduates. It would seem that the 
graduates differ from the other groups on the issue of satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction as these appear as bi-polar variables on factor 4 for grammar, 
secondary modern and primary teachers and it is only in the graduate group 
that these appear with different factor structure. Nuwnber of causes of dis- 
satisfaction is linked moderately ( +-449) with satisfaction in factor 4 but has a 
high loading (-681) in factor 8 when associated with membership of professional, 
as distinct from academic, organizations. It also seems that more science 
graduates and graduates with some responsibility have more causes of dis- 
satisfaction and are members of professional organizations, with a significant 
proportion being members of academic bodies as well. 


TABLE 7 


Factor 7—MEMBERSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
— I L 


All Non-grad. 
Variables Graduate | Grammar | Sec. Mod. | Sec. Mod. 

Professional Organizations ........ -613 -693 -675 +800 
Academic Organizations = +432 -010 -151 -036 
Entry Qualifications ..... «| (—+125)* -510 777 +250 
ECT o ase: menoa «| — -465 

Principles of Education -238 —:169 061 
Teaching Practice +216 +178 — -037 — +156 
Average Practice a +134 +313 032 +236 
Average Essay sc. sisy cisere eas. fe -324 

Responsibility of Present Post -417 -263 +279 +220 
No. of Previous Posts — -050 — 261 -060 -575 
Teaching/non-Teaching ae -038 -108 +189 -635 
Professional Courses ..... Sav +293 —-331 +093 +312 
Personal Courses ..... ...| — -058 —-109 — 362 +058 
Degree of Satisfaction — 200 — 050 — 002 -079 
No. Causes of Dissatisfaction -681 — 274 104 150 
Rersonality vies sieves sm aaypvine « x -086 071 019 — +247 
Organizing Ability ... +251 -017 *198 -222 
Relationship with Head and Staff .. “119 +157 — +204 — 236 
Head's RANDE isiirrernorrr arie 105 — :260 +173 193 
Total % Factor Variance 6-35 5-21 5-64 7-44 
Factor Order ....... inoue ect eat very 7 8 7 5 


* Degree Class. 


IX.—ATTENDANCE AT COURSES. 


Differences in loading on the attendance at courses are interesting. It seems 
that attendance at courses leading to higher qualifications does not correlate with 
membership of professional organizations—whatever the incentive to increase the 
status of the secondary school teacher given by the professional associations it 
is not in the direction of improving qualifications. It also seems that teachers 
who follow further professional courses tend to join professional oryanizations if 
they are graduates or if they are secondary modern teachers trained at college 
but that the reverse is the case for the graduate group. Among the secondary 
modern teachers as a whole membership of professional associations does not 
seem linked to professional courses at ail, rather being negatively tied to 
courses taken for personal interest. Summarising, in the grammar and secondary 
modern teaching groups attendance at courses tends to reduce membership of 
professional bodies, whereas for the graduate and the college trained secondary 
modern teacher such attendance seems to stimulate membership. 


A aai 
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TABLE 8 


SUMMARY OF VARIABLE LOADINGS ON FACTOR 8. 


Gram- 


Variables Graduate] mar Sec. grad. |Primary 
Mod. Sec. 
= Mod 
BE <x, 
y ama plata’ Gaver Senimiase ayaa SAA A —-624 |—-55 = a 5 
En Conas pian ..|— -119 302 3s — 180 a o 
ua ati 5 
Faculty ace ne suas oe = -175 +055 623 |—-057 
rinciples of Ed MOT « ka 
Tdncation Practice eane Lei S 
o oregp Practice aadal eUr nese = . ; = ‘O10 
No clity of Present Post. —-389 |—-240 -036 — .065 
ee revious Posts ....... —-260 |—-356 |—-022 +025 
Pea sional Organizations "| -024 |—-084 |—:025 — 312 
essional Courses .....-+ `. |—-017 |—-063  |—-026 — +256 
—-098 |- -106 553 +102 
à el -214 


d to a lesser extent on attendance 
y and offered a small Common 
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ween the various teacher groups as to 
In the graduates and the college 
ads on Common Factor 3 (post- 
Il secondary modern and primary 


at Fi group factors loading on age an 
Paces onal courses showed fairly consistentl 
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courses ais 
ie me training appears to differ bet 

Setontia actor the high loading appears. 
trainin ry modern teachers this variable lo 
school 4 courses) whereas for the grammar, a c i 
Mie it loads on this eighth factor with low percentage variance. 
in the a or not the individual is still teaching seems, to be a consistent variable 
~ Jeo tending to favour those not now teaching and a similar trend can 
toward. for estimate of the teacher’s cognitive ability where the direction 1s 
with tL the low scores. For the graduates a very high loading (-603) occurs 
(-227) item relations with parents and children, but it has a low loading 
or grammar. Head teacher's rating appears to load significantly but not 


in 3 F r 
the same direction for all groups of teachers. Tt would seem that this factor is 
ognitive ability and the 
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ed with the youth of the teacher, his lack of c ; 

with chin to have left teaching. Outstanding loadings are the good relations 

Stid the aac, and their low teaching practice mark during training for the graduate 
e entry qualifications of the college trained secondary modern teacher. 


NCLUSIONS. 
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further classification of the data was made into graduate and college trained 
teachers at the secondary modern school. Thus, five groups were available not 
all possessing the identical information (e.g., degree class). The numbers of 
variables available for the different groups varied from 42 to 35. The data were 
inter-correlated and subjected to principle component analysis. The first eight 
factors thus obtained were then rotated on the varmax principle. Four common 
factors emerged, headmaster’s opinion of the teacher, attainment on training 
course, attendance at post-qualifying courses and satisfaction with teaching as a 
profession. The remaining factors were less consistent among all the groups. 
High loadings of items relating to the experience of the teachers appeared in at 
least two factors. Membership of professional associations seemed to be a factor 
common to secondary groups only and the high loading of age was the holding 
thread in the last somewhat heterogeneous factor. Individual groups had factors 
which did not fit any pattern among the other groups. For example, grammar 
fourth factor loaded on principles of education at college, academic organizations 
and extramural activity, and the college trained secondary modern sixth factor 
loaded on cognitive and teaching ability as assessed from the head teacher’s 
report. 

From the overall view a few things emerge. First, the minor feature 
of the higher loading of qualifications on application than qualifications on 
admission to training course on most of the factors (the exception being primary 
factor 7 classed in common factor 5). It seems that what a student acquires 
between application and entry actually decreases the relationship with seven 
of the eight factors isolated in this study. 


Promotion as it is assessed by the degree of responsibility of the teacher’s 
present post had its variance spread over seven of the eight common factors the 
exception being C.F.1, the head teacher’s estimate of the teacher. This might 
suggest that the head’s evaluation of a teacher bears little relation to that 
teacher’s promotion—truly a peculiar situation. In the secondary school 
present post has loadings of between ‘281 and -441 on the factor of attendance at 
post-qualifying courses. Present post of all teachers has high loadings from +217 
to -417 on factor 7, membership of professional associations. For graduates and 
grammar school teachers in general loadings occur on training course perform- 
ance (factor 2) and factor 5 covering first post and organizing ability. The 
diversity of the ways to promotion and the lack of correlation between such 
promotion and the headmaster’s opinion of the teacher suggests that the laws 
governing the teacher’s progress in the profession are indeed complicated and 
mysterious. 


A third interesting issue is the lack of agreement between college assessment 
and the headmaster’s reference on the same individual five years later. On 
Common Factor 1, headmaster’s assessment of the teacher, not one of the college 
assessments loaded greater than -18 and thirteen of the seventeen loadings are 
below -1. When Common Factor 2, college attainment, is examined the 
subsequent headmaster’s rating of the teacher loaded —-015, -448, -246, -221, 
and —-120 from the graduate to the primary teacher. On the other hand, 
independent judges rating the teacher from the headmaster’s reference only ha 
one loading above -2. Thus agreement between headmaster and college seems 
quite small, achieving any worthwhile level for the grammar school teacher 
only. 
"bod discussion has centred on the importance of teacher training with 
considerable criticism of untrained teachers, be they graduates or not. It may 
be assumed that headmasters prefer trained teachers. However, it is evident 
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a the degree of success on the training course makes little difference to 
subsequent teaching performance as seen by the individual’s head teacher, or 
even on the matter of the teacher's first appointment. 


4 One important element in the teacher training course is that of practice 
eaching. Perhaps it might be expected that performance in the teaching 
situation when assessed by college lecturers might give an insight into the 
future performance of the teacher. Significant loadings on practice do not occur 
in Common Factor I dealing with head teacher's reference. Apart from a loading 
of -220 in the college secondary modern group for altendance at courses the only 
loading greater than -2 occurs with the graduate group : -422 on ¥.5—satis- 
faction, -216 on F.7—membership of professional organizations and —-389 on 
the heterogeneous factor 8 which loaded mainly on youth and personal courses. 
Factor 2, covering training course attainment and thus having high teaching 
a loading, has head teacher's rating loading from -448 for graduates 
hrough to —-120 for primary school. Apart from the graduate and grammar 
School teacher it is difficult to see with what the professional training course 1S 
associated, certainly not with promotion, head teacher's assessment or satis- 
faction in the profession. 
It may be that the colleges and the headmasters are using different criteria 
1n assessing teaching ability and teachers in general. One might expect some 
criteria differences between college staff and headmasters. _ Similarly, the 
Professional experience of each teacher must have varied considerably during 
the five years since he qualified and thus modified his behaviour. Hence, 
differences between the colleges’ and headmasters’ assessment were to be 
expected, but it is the magnitude of such differences that is surprising. 


(Manuscript received 27th January, 1965.) 
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Previous PAID TEACHING Posts: 


Name of School Status Dates 
(give month and year) 


(indicate the type of school if its title] (e.g., Assist- 
does not make it clear) ant ; Deputy 


Head) From To 


FULL-TIME 
1. Pre-1955 (i.e., before training) if 
any : 


2. Since 1955: 


PART-TIME (if any) : 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY : 


If any of the above posts involved special responsibilities (either with or without 
extra salary), please give details below: 


Salary 
addition 
(if any) 


School Post 


COURSES ATTENDED SINCE 1955: 


If you have attended (voluntarily) any educational courses, no matter how 
brief, please give details below : 


Duration (No. 
Course Organised by of Meetings 
or Lectures) 
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MEMB 
MBERSI r E 
IIP OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES, UNIONS OR ASSOCIATIONS : 


If, as well as being 

3 a ing a member, yo { ime bee: i 

o = 5 A u have at any time 

r held any of , ples a Pi y tir n a committee member, 


Nar TORA m 
ame of Society or Association | Office held (if any) From 


EsTIM 
IATE OF n . 
be E OF PRESENT LEVEL OF PROFESSIONAL SATISFACTION : 
Ow satisfyi 7 : 
as you v satisfying do you find your job as a teacher ? Try to be as honest and frank 
in your response. Put a cross in one of the squares. 


mau Oh uo n 


Some satisfac- Most 
tion, but not a unsatisfying. 


great deal. 


Fully E 
AA Satisfying on Moderately 
g. the whole, but satisfying. 
not fully so. 


My chief sources of dissatisfaction (if any) are : 


a a a U SA 


ADDI 
= Nores or Comments (if any) : 
develo: in add any additional information w. elevant to your 
pment as a teacher since leaving college. 


hich you think is r 


r, in confidence, for 


a wee you give us permission to ask your present Head Teache y 
ence ? Under no circumstances will this be seen by anyone not directly con- 
ill write direct to your Head. 


cerned i A 
in this research. If you agree, we W 


N; 
ame of Head Teacher .....--+:e0000ttt tt 


School Address 
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A NEW SCALE FOR PERSONALITY MEASUREMENTS IN 
CHILDREN 


By SYBIL B. G. EYSENCK. 
(Institute of Psychiatry, University of London) 


Summary. A brief description is given in this paper of the Junior E.P.I. : 
a questionnaire for use with children from the ages of 7 to 16. The question- 
naire was developed by extensive factor analyses carried out separately for the 
various age groups considered, and detailed norms are available for boys and 
girls separately at each age. The questionnaire contains scales for the measure- 
ment of neuroticism or emotionality, extraversion /introversion, and a lie scale. 
The intercorrelations of these scales are given and there is a discussion of the 
relations observed between the temperamental traits measured on the one 
hand, and sex and age on the other. 


I.—Intropuction, 


TEACHERS and educational psychologists have, in the past, concentrated their 
efforts almost exclusively on the cognitive field, at least in as far as normal 
children are concerned ; even when children are sent to a child guidance clinic, 
intelligence tests figure more prominently in the investigation conducted by 
the educational or clinical psychologist than do measures of personality. One 
of the reasons for this state of affairs has possibly been the absence of properly 
developed questionnaires in this field, and the known lack of reliability and 
validity of projective techniques. Two questionnaires for children are in use at 
present, but there are objections to both. One is the Cattell IPAT scale (Porter 
and Cattell, 1960), the other the Junior M.P.I. (Furneaux and Gibson, 1961). 
In both cases it should be noted that there have never been conducted proper 
item analyses and factor analyses for all the questions used, and for the various 
age groups separately ; it is suggested that such analyses are a requisite 
minimum qualification for a properly constructed scale. Furthermore, both 
scales are afflicted with American-type wording (the Junior M.P.I. was adapted 
from the Pintner Scale which, like the Cattell scale, was made and standardized 
in America). For these reasons it was considered desirable to create a new 


its derivation from and resemblance to the Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
which is an improved version of the M.P.I. (Eysenck and Eysenck, 1964). 
The scale was designed to measure the two major personality variables of 
and extraversion/introversion. The 
he detection of faking. The construction 


These scales were administered to sch 
area but also from various London school 
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so ae JP as were then intercorrelated separately for each age group 
chilinen nara! ae matrices were computed. The total number of 
carted ont fog a in this part of the work was 6,760. Factor analyses were 
ihe gates cn a us matrices, except those of the 16-year-old children where 
components a 00 small to make this worthwhile. The method of principal 
such the en a > used and in each case the first two factors extracted contributed 
identified a eatest part of the variance, and in addition could readily be 
items aa E and extraversion, respectively, by reference to those 
gives the late rom previous work to measure these two dimensions. Table 1 
oro tee atent roots for the various groups of the N and E factors. It will be 
demi’ but ere is no systematic change with age as far as the N factor is con- 

that there is a fairly steady increase in the size of the latent roots 


TABLE 1 


Latent Roots. 


wi S . . 
ee s as far as E is concerned, with the 7 to 8-year-olds having relatively low 
and with ots, the 13, 14 and 15-year-olds having relatively high latent roots, 
can ber h the other groups intermediate. These results suggest that neuroticism 
is conc measured adequately at all these age levels but that as far as extraversion 
until ene either this is a personality dimension which is not clearly emerging 
unusual dite of 9 or 10, or its measurement by means of questionnaires presents 
“i ifficulty with the youngest age groups: , ; , 
writin, le scale of sixteen items was constructed by again adapting and Te- 
toa R items from the senior E.P.I. and adding others ; this scale was given 
i urther set of school children not previously tested, amounting in all to 
- Intercorrelations were computed between these items for all age group? 


se mS 
Parately and nine factor analyses carried out, again omitting the 16-year-old 


all the items and con- 


groups. O 5 l 

ttibutige e factor only was extracted, loading on 

nting latent roots which are indicated in Table 1. There appears to be a 
ts with age but this 1S probably too 


slight i t 
ei inane in the size of the latent roo 
any great significance. . 
for thy a Ms hg basis of these factor analyses, sixty suitable items were co 
twelve nal inventory of which twenty-four measured E, twenty-four 
items fee euted the L scale. The choice was based on a 
The o their respective factors, an k of loading on 
given relations between the E and N scales for the different a o ases 
Negative the Manual (S.B.G. Eysenck, 1965) ;_they are positive in hre yaa 
Corr lve in the rest, and on the whole the figures suggest a slight nega a 
elation between neuroticism and extraversion which, however, 1$ too sm 


o be 
of any practical importance. 
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Standardisation data are also given in the Manual. They show certain 
interesting changes in scores on both extraversion and neuroticism with age, 
and also some interesting sex differences. Figure 1 gives the scores for extra- 
version. The trends shown in this Figure, i.e., the regular increase for both 
sexes up to the age of 14 or so, and a higher mean score at all levels for bos 
were shown by analysis of variance to be significant beyond the -001 level. 


2 
= ie 
w 
= 
i 
Q 
N 
Z 16 
Zz 
= is e Girls 
a] o Boys 
7 9 Il 13 1S 
AGES 
FIGURE 1 


The sex difference observed here confirms similar findings with adult populations 
where also males tend to obtain higher scores than females. 


Figure 2 gives a similar picture for neuroticism scores. It will be seen that 
while both groups start out on roughly the same level, girls show a consistent 
increase, boys, if anything, a slight decline. Analysis of variance demonstrated 
that sex, age and the sex by age interaction were all significant beyond the 
‘001 level. It thus appears to be a fact that girls become more emotionally 


unstable with increasing age, whereas boys remain at much the same level, or 
even become somewhat more stable, ( 


tionnaire scores are indicative of true life behaviour). 


, respectively. This finding is in goo! 
agreement with the known lying behaviour of children (McFarlane, et al., 1954). 


ndicate that they are reasonable 
for group comparisons at the younger ages, and possibly for individual testing 
values range between -8 and -9, and 
there is no detectable change with age. For E there is an increase with age 
from values around -65 for the youngest groups to values approaching -9 for 
the oldest groups. The lie scale, as might have been expected from the fact 
that it is rather short, shows the lowest reliabilities ranging from -41 for the 
youngest groups to -78 for the older ones, 
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FIGURE 3 


T 
and 1 Be reliabilities are available for additional samples of 1,056 boys 
Up to abo girls. Typically these range between ` and 8, with isolated values 
age for the <9. There is a tendency for test /retest reliabilities to increase with 
o be no e E scale, and to a slight extent for the N scale as well ; „there seems 
Somewhat Ion tendency for the L scale. Altogether test/retest reliabilities are 
lower than split half reliabilities. 
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It has already been mentioned that correlations between E and N are 
rather slight, averaging above—-15 ; this does not appear to vary very much 
with age or sex, and is, of course, too small to be of any practical importance. 
There is a slight negative correlation for the older children between E and L of 
approximately the same size, which is in good conformity with data found in 
adults. Correlations between N and L are rather larger, averaging above— ‘3 
and in some cases exceeding—-4. The size of the correlation appears to be 
largely independent of age, and the data suggest that children with high lie 
scores will tend to have low neuroticism scores, possibly due to conscious 
attempts at faking. There is too little direct evidence as yet to establish the 
usefulness of attempts to control for this by any known statistical procedure, 
but further experimental work, particularly using criterion groups of known 
neurotic children, may indicate optimal ways of controlling attempts to fake. 


The personality theory on which this test is based suggests that E and N 
are independent of intelligence, and work with adults has usually substantiated 
this hypothesis. It seemed desirable to obtain additional information for 
children, and data were obtained on 373 girls and 334 boys in all. The children 
had been given the Junior E.P.I. as well as two verbal intelligence tests ; ages 
represented were from 11 to 16, but the number of cases in the 16-year-old 
group was too small to give reliable data. The data show no evidence of any 
correlation between E and I.Q. ; they show a slight tendency for N to be 
negatively correlated with [.Q., but the numerical values of the coefficients 
are small and not always in the same direction. There is a definite tendency 
for lie scale scores to be negatively correlated with intelligence although here 
again an overall value of the correlation is only between -2 and -3. It had 
already been found in some unpublished work with an E.P.I. scale specially 
prepared for subnormal subjects that these give much higher lie scores than 


normal subjects so that this association must be regarded as being very likely 
a true picture of the situation. 


Too little is known as yet about the validity of the Junior E.P.I. to make 
any claims for its use, other than as an instrument for experimentation. Two- 
hundred-and-twenty-nine child guidance clinic subjects have been tested and 
rated with respect to the extraverted or introverted nature of their symptoms. 
It was found that the group as a whole was very significantly above the 
standardisation group with respect to neuroticism, and that there was a very 
significant difference with respect to E between children showing extraverted 
Symptoms and those showing introverted symptoms. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the scale may have some validity in connection with clinical 


investigations and it seems not unreasonable to expect that a similar validity 
will attend measurements in normal children. 


_ We may perhaps end by pointing out some of the areas of research where 
this scale may be most useful. 


(1) It has been demonstrated that intelligence test scores may show @ 
curvilinear relationship to neuroticism and may, therefore, require correction 
to give optimal forecasting efficiency as far as school achievement and other 
criteria are concerned (Lynn and Gordon, 1961). This is an important area of 
research in view of the importance which intelligence tests and other anxiety 
producing examinations have in the life of children. Indeed, the whole structure 


of intellect may be different in persons of different personality (Eysenck and 
White, 1964). 
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2 aes . 

ii MOR and university achievement has been found to be related to 

te meda Be : lay ea ows as well as to intelligence, and much further work 
effects whi se findings on a secure basis and di 

ects which may be responsible (Furneaux, 1962). es 


Sj ‘Benes ` 5 
ene ee in educational psychology have usually consigned 
directly. This ar to the error variance rather than investigate them 
To qui te nee ems a strategic error which may have far-reaching consequences. 
fie wak af i Ae example, Thompson and Hunnicutt (1944) have shown that 
If they had D oy erts improves with praise, that of extraverts with blame. 
variira ge y treated these personality differences as part of the error 
haye missel a Koua taye come to quite erroneous conclusions and would 
educationalists ae which may be of crucial significance for teachers and 
tae page | the many investigations which may benefit from closer 
unlikely that tsonality variables are studies using teaching machines. It is 
to all children ne conclusions usually drawn in published papers applied equally 
introverted childr it may be suggested with diffidence that extraverted and 
adieren s dren, or stable and unstable children, may show quite different 

ontradictory reactions to identical conditions of testing. 


(5) T : é ; P 
) The same may be said of experimental variants in classroom procedure. 


There j 
Peete AS aln + z : 
already evidence that extraverted children accumulate reactive 


inhibiti z 
10n much more quickly than do introverted children and would, therefore, 
ecessary for the introverts 


between chil ich individual differences 
arrangem AL dren may cause them to respond differently to different classroom 
ents, but enough has been said already to indicate that few educational 


€xperime : ucatio 
Xperiments can satisfactorily be designed without taking into account individul 
ather than in the clinic that we 


f the Junior E.P.I. to lie. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


FACTORIAL STUDIES OF PERSONALITY AND THEIR BEARING ON 
THE WORK OF THE TEACHER 


By CYRIL BURT 
(University College, London) 


I.—EARLY INVESTIGATIONS. 


In the February issue of this Journal, Dr. Adcock (1965) has undertaken an 
instructive comparison of the various concepts put forward by Professor Cattell and 
Professor Eysenck in their studies of personality. If I understand him aright, the 
practical corollary that he wishes to draw is that, in spite of obvious differences in 
detail and the rather drastic criticisms already advanced by clinical psychologists 
(this Journal, 1946), the agreement between the two—one working at an American 
university and the other at a British mental hospital—is sufficiently impressive for 
educationists and psychologists to accept their main conclusions without demur. 


“ The most striking fact,” he writes, “ is that there are probably no findings which 
cannot be reconciled.” 


p A sceptical reader, however, might offer an alternative explanation for the basic 
similarity of their views. Although each has worked in a different field and has 
developed his analytic procedures along somewhat divergent lines, both commenced 
their factorial studies at University College, London, and so started with much the 
same hypotheses. And this, he might argue, is the explanation for the resemb- 
lances between their statistical methods, and for their apparent agreement over the 
two or three main ‘ personality factors.’ Moreover, both of them have carried out 
their researches on adults : and adult subjects brought up in different countries— 
especially those encountered in colleges and mental hospitals, respectively—tend 
to develop distinctive peculiarities in those particular characteristics which are most 
open to observation. That of itself might account for the minor modifications 


which they have introduced into their schemes, and to which Dr. Adcock has drawn 
our attention. 


Readers of this Journal will doubtless be chiefly interested in the variations in 
personality shown by children; and it was principally with children of school age 
that my own early work was concerned. The aim was threefold : first, to discover 
whether there is any objective evidence to verify the widespread notion that 
differences in temperament and motivation are partly determined by innate or 
hereditary influences ; secondly, to ascertain whether the early observation of such 
differences might help to indicate which children were likely to develop neurotic OT 
delinquent tendencies—questions that were very much to the fore during the first 
world war ; and thirdly, to throw light on a problem which the practical 
teacher is continually raising—why do so many pupils of normal or even supe! 
normal ability fail to achieve the educational standards that one would naturally 
expect from their intellectual capacities? The investigations which I and my °- 
workers (chiefly teachers) carried out, and the results obtained, are scattered in a 
number of different reports and papers, some no longer accessible. Hence, it may 
ea be helpful to begin with a brief summary of the conclusions that were 

rawn. 


The term ‘ personality ’ is nowadays used in a somewhat narrow and specialized 
sense to denote “‘ the distinctive way in which any given individual’s non-cognitive 
or dynamic tendencies are organized,” i.e., the various affective, conative, and 
emotional propensities which chiefly determine his interests, motives, preferences, 
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too rashly choleric.”* Suggestions as to the underlying physiological conditions 
(peculiarities of the autonomic and glandular systems) were also tentatively put 
forward. 


To show that the factors thus obtained were not peculiar to the period of child- 
hood, we carried out a parallel study with a group of young adults (chiefiy students 
and members of a working men’s club). Virtually the same three factors reappeared. 
In a series of later papers (Burt, 1917, 1937, 1938, and refs.) I gave brief case- 
histories illustrating the commoner types as they occurred among school children of 
both sexes, and endeavoured to show how the resulting differences in motivation 
affected the child's educational progress in school. At the same time, we tried to 
broaden the basis for the conclusions thus reached by including a wider variety of 
groups—normal, neurotic, and delinquent, and adopting a fuller list of observable 
traits, drawn in one investigation from the descriptive terms used by educational, 
psychological, and psychiatric writers, and in another from Roget's Thesaurus. 
As a result, a number of supplementary factors were also tentatively identified— 
in particular, narrow group factors corresponding with McDougall’s ‘ primary 
emotions’ or ‘ propensities,’ and others underlying various acquired character- 
istics. The whole appeared to form a ‘hierarchical system,’ analogous to that 
obtained on factorizing cognitive traits, and for much the same reasons, namely, 
the inherent organization of the nervous system (cf. this Journal, 1949, Fig. 1, 
p. 103: Eysenck, 1953, p. 13; Cattell, 1957, p. 427). Correlations were also calcu- 
lated between the estimates for temperamental types and physical types, and proved 
to be positive, though rather low (Burt, 1938, Table XI, p. 186). 


Some confirmation for the original scheme was found in the fact that the dis- 
tinction between ‘ sthenic ’ and ‘ asthenic’ types corresponded in many ways with 
the distinction between ‘ extraverted’ and ‘ introverted’ types drawn by Jung 
(1923), between ‘ excitatory ’ and ‘ inhibitive’ types drawn by Pavlov (1941), and 
between ‘ cyclothymic’ and ‘ schizothymic ’ types drawn by Kretschmer (1926). 
Under slightly different names, similar distinctions had long ago been noted by 
James, who talked of ‘ explosive’ and ‘ obstructed ’ types, and by Guthrie, who 
described ‘ restrained’ and ‘ unrestrained ’ types among children. Out of this 
multitude of alternative labels we eventually decided on the Jungian terms ‘ extra- 
vert’ and ‘introvert’ since they provided nouns as well as adjectives. Oddly 
enough, the distinction between the euphoric and the dysphoric temperaments seems 
rarely to have been mentioned by later psychologists, whether factorists or clinicians. 
The contrast between the two—the optimist and the pessimist, Autolycus’s ‘ merry 
heart’ and ‘sad,’ Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Herbart’s Lustvolle Kinder 
and Unlustvolle Kinder—seems commoner in general literature than in academic 
psychology. A survey of the whole evidence was summarized in a contribution to 
Reymert’s Symposium on Feelings amd Emotions (1950). 


(b) The Neurotic Child. The relevance of these factorial theories to the study 
of neurotic and psychotic disorders in children I have discussed in some detail in 
the Subnormal Mind (1935) and more recently in my Maudsley Lecture (1954)- 
A factorial analysis of neurotic cases revealed a clear distinction between two main 
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first research (Eysenck, 1947), the results of which, he tells us, as underlie most of 
(his) subsequent work,” was based on a study of 700 “ male senile patients. Four 
factors were extracted: but two were rejected as devoid of significance, both 
statistical and psychological. “ We are left,” he says, ‘‘ with two main factors or 
principles of classification—(1) a general Neuroticism and (2) a dichotomous division 
between Hysteria and Dysthymia.” The former, he suggests, ‘‘ comes close to the 
conception of the ‘ neurotic constitution ’ ; ” the latter he regards as similar to the 
dichotomy between extraversion and introversion, aggressiveness and inhibitiveness, 
and analogous distinctions reported ‘‘ in a multitude of earlier studies.” Apart from 
the change to a psychiatric terminology, these “ two main factors '’ seem at first 
sight to correspond with those which my co-workers and I had found in nearly all our 
studies. In a footnote, however, Eysenck briefly indicates how his scheme differs 
from mine. “ Pride of place,” he writes, “ might seem to go to Burt’s pioneer 
investigation (1915) were it not for difficulties of interpretation: if we regard the 
introvert as the emotional person and the extravert as the unemotional, then 
Burt’s general factor of emotionality might be identified with the extravert- 
introvert dichotomy.” This I find rather puzzling. I had definitely identified my 
second factor with “ the contrast between the aggressive or extraverted type and the 
inhibited or introverted,” and I explicitly described the typical extraverts as 
“ those whose emotions are unrestrained ” (loc. cit., p. 54); hence they could not 
possibly be regarded as “ unemotional.” 


Dr. Adcock rightly asks why the first factor is called ‘ neuroticism ’ rather than 
(as he suggests) ‘ emotional reactivity ’ (which I myself would certainly prefer). 
The answer seems clear when we look at the list of traits for which the “ patients 
were assessed (Eysenck, 1947, Table 1). Few of the traits indicate simple emotional 
tendencies, and those with the highest saturation are specific neurotic symptoms— 
tremor, headache, dyspepsia, fainting fits, hypochondria, abnormal before illness, 
and (highest of all) ‘ badly organized personality.’ In addition, Dr. Eysenck also 
includes conditions recorded in the case-histories which were liable to precipitate a 
neurotic breakdown—unsatisfactory home, abnormal parents, domestic problems, 
bombing, exposure, wartime separation, and the like. He argues, ‘‘ with certain 
reservations,” that the same ‘‘ dimensions of personality ” are to be found in normal 
members of the population. Here, however, I should be inclined to agree with one 
early reviewer that “ the proposal to describe normal variations in terms drawn from. 
psychopathology and to regard the healthy individual with strong emotions as suffering 
from ‘ neuroticism ’ is not only inapposite, but positively misleading.” 


In his second book (1952) Eysenck deals more fully with data obtained from 
normal people. He finds, he tells us, the same two factors as before. But, in his 
chapter on ‘ operational definitions ’ he now describes the first factor as ‘a general 
factor of neuroticism or stability,’ and renames the second ‘ extraversion.’ He also 
proposes a third dimension of ‘ psychoticism.’ Vernon (1964, p. 192) very pointedly 
asks: “ What would be the characteristics of the extreme non-psychotic, and In 
what sense could the average or normal individual be thought of as half-psychotic ? 
As regards particular types of psychotic disorder (especially the commonest of all— 
schizophrenia) the evidence for the inheritance of a specific liability is so strong that 
few psychiatrists are willing to accept the notion of a general psychotic factor. 


In his third book Eysenck (1953) presents his three-dimensional scheme as 
“ a synthesis of the views of earlier writers,” and vigorously defends the psychiatric 
labels. He again insists that his first factor is “ clearly similar in conception to the 
general factor of ‘ intelligence,’,” but criticizes my own interpretation still more 
sharply. He quotes an earlier research of mine on 483 normal and 328 neurotic 
children, based as before on emotional and temperamental assessments, in which 
had maintained that, in spite of minor variations in the factor-saturations, the general 
factors were the same in both groups. “ Since the most conspicuous difference 
between the neurotic and the normal is the emotional instability of the former, 
the selection of cases from the upper end of the emotional scale (so I argued) woul 
naturally lower the size and alter the proportions of the saturations.” Dr. Eysenck, 
however, observes that “ one’s faith in Burt’s identification of his factors must be 
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In the review already cited (Reymert, 1950, pp. 550f) there is a brief account 
of the similarities between Cattell’s scheme of personality and my own; , this, 
however, is based on his earlier book (1946). In his latest volume (1957) he himself 
indicates how his correlated ‘ first order factors’ may be reduced to a few ‘ factors 
of the second order.’ Of these, the first is designated ‘ Extraversion-versus- 
Introversion,’ and the traits enumerated include most of those that characterize my 
first bipolar factor; the second is called ‘ Anxiety,’ and for this I fully agree with 
Adcock, that we might well ‘ read ‘ Emotional Reactivity ’.” 


Here, however, I should like more especially to draw attention to a study which 
Adcock has apparently overlooked. For one of Cattell’s most instructive researches 
covering some thirty-six traits, we are given his initial table of correlations as well as 
his factor loadings. Dr. Banks (1948) has carried out a complete refactorization of 
the table, with rotations, using the methods I myself had adopted. She obtains four 
significant factors—one general and three bipolar. The first she identifies with 
‘ general emotionality’; the next—the first bipolar—is strongly weighted with 
traits accompanied by a pleasurable or unpleasurable fecling-tone ; but since it 
also includes certain neurotic symptoms, she prefers the label ‘ euthymic versus 
dysthymic ' to ‘ euphoric versus dysphoric’: the second bipolar (she says) suggests 
a contrast between “a strong or sthenic attitude ” and “a weak or asthenic ” ; 
but once again the psychiatric traits imply a broader contrast between the ‘ tough, 
hardened, firmly organized personality ’ and the ‘ feeble, undeveloped, ill-organized 
and inhibited type.’ The last bipolar factor is definitely psychiatric ; and suggests 
different contrasts for different groups. The merits which Dr. Banks claims for het 
procedure are that it is at once more objective and more speedily accomplished. 
Whereas Cattell’s analysis “ required 588 rotations and eighteen months’ full-time 
work,” hers required scarcely as many hours. Her rotation is based directly on the 
sign-pattern shown by the initial summational factors, and thus indicates the 
relation between the two alternative modes of classification. The final result is 
“a fairly systematic hierarchical scheme.” 


I think, therefore, that we may reasonably say that on all the major issues 
there is, underlying the apparent differences between all three of us, a large measure 
of agreement. The main points may be summed up as follows: (i) Though each 
personality is unique, it nevertheless exhibits in every individual much the same 
recognizable structure, namely, a hierarchical system, comprising a number of distinct 
motivational tendencies, partly innate and partly acquired ; (ii) the most influential 
tendencies are the two so-called ‘ type-factors,’ namely, (a) a general factor, which I 
termed ‘ emotionality,’ and Dr. Adcock terms ‘ emotional reactivity,’ and (b) a 
bipolar factor, distinguishing what may be loosely called the extravert type from the 
introvert type (the word ‘ type designating a tendency of varying degree); (iii) if 
we ignore the more complex components acquired during the individual's life-time 
(interests, sentiments, ideals, etc.), the more important differences between one 
personality and another can be usefully assessed in terms of these two main com- 
ponents. (To these, however, I myself would add a third, namely, a second bipolar 
factor distinguishing the cheerful, euphoric type from the gloomy dysphoric). 
I believe that some such formulation would also be accepted by independent 
authorities, such as Allport, Guilford, and Vernon. The chief differences would, I 
believe, mainly be differences of wording or nomenclature. In particular, I shoul 
deprecate the marked preference shown by most psychological writers for 2 
psychiatric terminology even when discussing normal individuals. 


IV.—PRACTICAL COROLLARIES. 
Let us now pass to the practical implications of these theoretical conclusions? 
and more particularly their relevance to the daily work of the teacher. First © 
all, there can be little question that the basic qualities of a child’s temperament and 
character have a far-reaching influence on his educational progress while still ina 
statu pupillari. Current discussions about the large number of intelligent pupils who 
fail to reach a grammar school, or to enter a university, or to pass their degree 
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-school period of observation extended over at least six years; with some 
2 ee tae it has lasted for more than thirty years. The total number 
of children for whom we obtained reasonably reliable assessments amounted to 
763. Of these the vast majority, so far as could be ascertained, followed perfectly 
normal and law-abiding careers. 


For the initial assessments we were indebted chiefly to the observations and 
ratings of teachers, four of whom had taken university courses in psychology, and 
all of whom had attended L.C.C. lectures on “ The Assessment of Ability and Charac- 
ter,” I interviewed every child whose assessments deviated appreciably from the 
general average, and used my own assessments as a means of equating the standards 
of different teachers. A child was classified as ‘ highly emotional ’ if the assessment 
for ' general emotionality’ placed him among the 25 per cent. most emotional 
children in the group. A similar borderline was adopted for the ‘ unstable. Just 
under half of the ‘ highly motional’ children were classified as ‘ extraverted’ Or 


‘ unrepressed ’ ; and a somewhat smaller proportion as ‘ introverted ’ or ‘ repressed ’: 
(see Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERSONALITY ASSESSMENTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN WITH THEIR 
AFTER HISTORIES. 


The numbers are expressed throughout in percentages. 


Habitual Other n 
Offenders Delinquents Neurotics 


School Assessment 


— 

Assessed| Actual | Assessed| Actual | Assessed] Actual 
among | Cases Cases among | Cases 
Actual | among among | Actual | among 


Cases | Assessed Assessed | Cases | Assessed 


High Emotionality .... 63 15 19 59 
Emotional Instability .... 67 16 21 53 
Unrepressed (Extraverted) 54 27 30 14 
Repressed (Introverted) .. 3 2 11 44 
Final Predictions 49 83 67 


18 
16 
9 
29 
31 58 


The teachers were also to 


e pick out thosewhom they thought would develop into 
(a) habitual offenders, (b) 


possikie or occasional offenders, or (c) cases of neuro 
breakdown, _Of the first group 83 per cent., roughly five out of six, actually di 
drift into a life of regular and persistent crime. Nevertheless, half of the habitual 


cases had not been recognized as such by the teachers, though some were included 
among the ‘ possible’ offenders and many of the remainder had been assessed aS 
“unstable ’—usually of a so-called ‘ extra 


1 verted ' type. In predicting the ‘ occasion- 
al’ cases, the teachers were far less successful, no doubt because the commission of & 
single offence depends so much on the mood and circumstances of the moment. 


Of those who eventually suffered some kind of nervous breakdown, 59 per cent. 


(well over twice the proportion found among the total population) had been assess¢ 


as highly emotional during their school years. And of these who had been assess 
as ‘highly emotional,’ 18 per cent. became neurotic or psychotic; but four-fifths 
showed no subsequent signs of any neurotic tendency. Rough as they are, the 
figures clearly demonstrate that an early attempt at noting the more emotional an 
unstable individuals does provide some indication as to which pupils need to be 
watched and perhaps recommended for special study or treatment. At the same 
time, it implies the additional influence of various unforeseen precipitating factors, 
arising at a later stage. 


abil 


eee 
we 
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and neurosis, we were able to obtain 


Tn additi 
ddition to these studies of delinquency 
earnings, and general progress of 


full and accur: 
ieee ee aa regarding the occupation, 
character-quali E of our cases. Here, too, it became clear that the assessment of 
throw light a Se carried out while the children were still at school, did much to 
these further oe causes of failure or success. But it would be difficult to reduce 
my view, ONIRE “ey a succinct or convincing summary. I will merely say that, in 
crime and neur Wr a constant pre occupation with the more sensational problems of 
too exclusively ans Ee psychologist’s study of personality has in the past been 
influence of iby, concertata on abnormal aspects, and has tended to neglect the 
alfective and conative factors on the cultural, social, and vocational 
satisfied with 


Progress 
ss of the aver: 
he average child. Moreover, we have been too easily 
cross-sections of the school 


short-term i = 

Population me ee and with surveys based simply on 
4 hat are now required are series of longitudinal studies, systematically 
o following-up a large 
Particularly at the initi well into adult life. In these researches, 
y at the initial stages, the interest and help of the school teacher will be 
i e the aid of the 
ist, continuing 
cho- 
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PERFORMANCE OF CANADIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN ON THE j.M.P.I. 
By 


A. J. CROPLEY 
(University of New England, Australia) 
AND 
B. R. D'AOUST 
(University of Alberta, Canada) 


I.—SuBJECTS. 

Subjects were 320 Canadian children who comprised the entire Grade Seven 
class of a large metropolitan junior high school in the city of Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. The sample included 170 boys, whose mean age was 13 years 10 months 
(range 11 years 1 month to 16 years 1 month; SD=16-6 months), and 150 girls 
with a mean age of 13 years 2 months (range—11 years 7 months to 16 years 1 
month ; SD=17-3 months). Mean I.Q. of the boys was 114-7 (range —79 to 148 ; 
SD= 15-2), while the mean I.Q, of the girls was 113-8 (range —88 to 150 ; SD=13°6). 
Corresponding figures for the full sample of 320 were 13 years 6 months (range 


—11 years 1 month to 16 years 1 month ; SD=16-9 months) and 114-3 (range —79 
to 150; S.D.=14-5). 


II.—Resutts. 


The present author’s findings are reported in Table 1, and compared with those 
of Furneaux and Gibson (1961). $ 


TABLE 1 


SCORES or ENGLISH AND CANADIAN CHILDREN ON THE J-M.P.I. 


Furneaux and Gibson .... 


Cropley and D’Aoust .... 
Cropley and D’Aoust : 


= 
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halwes u hese figures is the remarkable similari 
reborisd pies o ob English and Canadian samples. None of the eR mse 
LOE ate ae fee pon the corresponding Furneaux and Gibson 
of stalst rmore, orrelations between E and N fai z 

f statistical significance (full sample: r= —'085; cp pee eee 


The outstanding characteristic of t 


III.—DiscussIon. 


TE í 
TTE: ee data fail to support the suggestion that Canadian children differ 
glish in their mean scores on the JMPI, which has been advanced by 


Costel 3 

aia 7; ee Brachman (1962). Furthermore, while the correlations between E 

Gisccn. i ap aos as they have been ina number of other studies (Furneaux and 
š S1; Gallard and Goodfellow, 1962 ; Costello and Brachman, 1962), 


they a ir : 
cesta ed v a tually zero magnitude, and strongly support the notion that the two 
are orthogonal. Again, this fin vith that of Costello 


and ding may be contrasted w 
Py pe who reported ( 1962) a substantial correlation between the two sub- 
ph Tala penn questioned the independence of the E and N dimensions. 
JMPI ia ntly, the present findings are strongly supportive of the use of the 
equivalent ge agg groups of Canadian school children, suggesting that it is an 
group mes: gae in both Canada and England. Although it is true that mere 
comparabil ns tell nothing about the way in which scores were obtained, the highly 
ing the 4 3 aa of the Canadian and British samples suggest that research involv- 
dieci in both Britain and North America probably yields results which are 
y comparable. 
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1.Q. CHANGES IN EDUCATIONALLY SUBNORMAL CHILDREN AT 
SPECIAL SCHOOL 
By 
ZENA A. STEIN* 
ive Medicine, University of 


(Research Fellow, Department of Social and Preventi 
Manchester) 
AND 


GREGORY STORESt 
(Medical Student, University of M ‘anchester) 

_ There is increasing evidence that among those people classed as subnormal in 
Pana, certain oe show jntellectual improvement as adults. Clarke a 
f arke (1953, 1954), and Clarke, Clarke and Reiman (1958) show that I.Q. oremi 

requently occur in feeble-minded patients who have suffered extreme deprivation 
* Zena Stein holds a personal grant from the Medical Ta Comel 


} Gregory Stores is aided by a grant from the Sir Halle; 
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in early life. Mundy (1957) presents similar findings. Stein and Susser (1960) 
found that clinically normal subjects, reassessed as young adults, made LQ. 
increments whereas subjects with definite or presumed neurological lesions did not. 


In the present investigation we were interested to know if I.Q. changes had 
occurred by the time E.S.N. children left school and what the predictive value was of 
intelligence test results obtained when the children were ascertained as educationally 
subnormal at school. The present evidence is conflicting (Scarr, 1953 ; Collman and 
Newlyn, 1958; Hiskey and Sadnavitch, 1958; Rushton and Stockwin, 1963). 
1.Q.s were obtained before admission and again before leaving for a mixed group of 
seventy-five children attending a special day school for E.S.N. children in Lancashire. 
The average age on initial testing was 11-2 years; that on final testing was 16-0 
years. The comparisons are shown below. 


TABLE 1 


Initial Testing : 
Terman-Merrill 1.Q. Final Testing : 
(with Roberts-Mellone Wechsler Full Scale 1.Q. 
Correction) 
(Roberts and Mellone, 1952) 


Boys Girls All 
(n=45) (n=30) (n=75) | Boys Girls All 


74:3 71:2 73-1 76:2 719 745 
6:38 8-17 7-22 | 11:73 11-79 11-76 
59-85 57-87 57-87 |50-102 55-99 50-102 
Av. final I.Q. : 

minus av. initial I.Q.: 
+1-9 Difference not significant. 
—0-7 Difference not significant. 
+-1-3 Difference not significant. 


Difference between boys’ av, 
initial 1.9. and girls’ av. 


initial 1.Q. 3-1 Not significant. 


Difference between boys’ av. 


final I.Q. and girls. av. 
final 1.Q. 4-3 Not significant. 


Test—Retest Interval : 2 

Mean .. 4:5 years. 

SD. .. 1-8 years. 
Range .. 0-5—9-8 years. 


Product Moment correlation between Terman-Merrill (with Roberts-Mellone correc- 
tion) and Wechsler Full Scale scores— +0-71. Level of significance: P<0-001. 


When Terman-Merrill and Wechsler I.Qs. of mentally subnormal children of 
the age range in question are compared, the Wechsler Full Scale score is, on average 
higher than the Terman-Merrill score by about two points (see review by Rohrs 
and Haworth, 1962). After correcting for this difference, the magnitude of change 
between initial and final I.Q.was examined for each child. Tf we take a difference 
of +3 points, after this correction, as a reasonable measure of retest error, three 
groups can be distinguished : Improved, with I.Q. gains of between 4 and 22 porata 
(n=24) ; Unchanged, with test—retest differences of +3 points (n=24), an 
Deteriorated, with I.Q. decrements of 4 to 18 points (n=27) 
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These I. i i 
Q. discrepancies suggest that the predictive value of the Terman-Merrill 


score is limited and 

E rn and that a constancy of I.Q. is seen in only one-thi 

Seuraa Aa ‘tms slipol leaving age has been aed, Sieni oro 
st—in a few cases sufficient to lift the chidlren well into the B 


of intellectual normality. 
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SM AND THE EFFECT OF PRAISE OR 


BLAME 
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This seemed to answer in the affirmative Forlano and Axelrod’s question as to 
whether repeated trials would raise the effects of praise to significance. Repeated 
blame increased the performance of the extravert-blame group until it was superior 
to the extravert-praise and introvert-blame group. 


Thompson and Hunnicutt comment rightly : the results of this study indicate 
that praise, as well as blame, can be used unwisely by the elementary school teacher 
if he does not fully appreciate and understand the different personalities present in 
his classroom. Praise and blame should not be judged on an either/or basis, but 
should be used to fit the case. 


The basic work done by Cattell (1961), Eysenck '(1960) and Guilford (1959) 
has shown that there is strong support for a two-dimensional model of personality : 
Extraversion-Introversion (E), and Neuroticism, emotionality or stability- 
instability (N). The present study's aim is twofold : (a) to replicate the two above- 
mentioned studies by using the Extraversion scale of the Junior Eysenck Personality 
Inventory, and (b) to find whether the use of the Neuroticism scale from the same 


inventory would add to our understanding of the effect of praise or blame on 
children’s performance. 


METHOD. 


Subjects. Twelve-year-old pupils (sixty-eight girls and seventy-five boys) from 
two comprehensive schools served as subjects. In each school three forms were 
selected : two served as experimental groups and one as control group. The forms 
were of similar ability levels, 

Tests used. The Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory (1965) was administered 
to all subjects and scored for Extraversion and Neuroticism. The J.E.P.I., designed 
for use with children from the ages of 7 to 16, was developed by extensive factor 
analyses carried out separately for the various age groups, and detailed norms are 
available for boys and girls separately. Two scores were derived for each child : 
one for Extraversion (E) and one for Neuroticism or emotionality (N). 


Task and Procedure. Six alternate forms of a cancellation test were used to 
measure each pupil’s work achievement under the various experimental conditions. 
Each of the cancellation tests consisted of randomly distributed capital letters of the 
alphabet. The children were instructed to cancel each capital (E). The duration of 
each test was thirty seconds. In the Control Group no comments were made between 
any of the six testing sessions. In the experimental groups, however, the experi- 
menter passed around the room after each testing period and said, after having 
studied each pupil’s paper for a second or two: “ Very well,” “ Good,” “ Well 
done,” “ Excellent,” etc., in the groups to be praised. In the groups to be blamed, 
he said: “ Not very good,” “ Still not good enough,” “ This is definitely not good 


enough,” eto. In addition to verbal expressions of disapproval or approval, accepted 


social gestures, such as nedding or shaking of the head, were used. 


Results and discussion. Preliminary analyses showed that there were no signi- 
ficant differences between the data of the boys and girls ; therefore, the data were 
combined and the results will be presented for both groups. 


: In general, our results tend to confirm that praised or blamed children improve 
their performance, in comparison with a control group. But it is obvious from 
Table 1 that blamed children, improve their performance significantly more than 
praised children, and that not all praised children improve their performance. Thus, 
children of high ‘E’ and low 


i , ow ‘N’ scores tend to improve more than controls, 
children of low ‘ E’ scores improved 


r A less and those of high ‘N’ scores show nO 
appreciable difierence. 


It should be mentioned that none of the differences between the praised and 


control groups reach statistical significance, whereas all the differences between the 
praised and blamed groups are significantly different at the -05 level or better. 


Similarly, all the differences between the blamed and trol e significantly 
different at or beyond the -05 level. control groups are sig 
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BLAMED 
19-0 


25 
15 


(+2-6)| 1-62 
19-9 |(--0-3)| 1-41 


Diff. 
22.3 

19-5 |(-+0-8)| 1-50 
23-0 \(-44-0)|#2-34 
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TABLE 1 


‘Last 3 


* ‘ t '—Significant at the -05 level. 


CONTROL 
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MEAN PERFORMANCE OF PRAISED AND BLAMED CHILDREN, ACCORDING TO EXTRAVERSION 
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g 

ve performance. 


It is possible that our way of Pt 
day-to-day encouragement at _scho 
therefor e, a strong incentive to improve P ie found between the ee 
Table 1 shows that three significant dir ast hree trials: for children an Tose 

a 


ance on the first three trials and 
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‘ N?’ scores (below the median of their forms), whether praised or blamed, and for 
children of high ‘ E’ scores (above the median of their forms), who were blamed. 


All these children significantly improved their performance in the last three trials, 
as compared with the first three trials.* 


This result is not entirely in accordance with the results achieved by Thompson 
and Hunnicutt, who found that praised introverts as well as blamed extraverts 
would do better than blamed introverts and praised extraverts, It is true that we, 
too, found blamed extraverts improving their performance more than blamed 
introverts, but our results do not support the finding that praised introverts do 
better than blamed introverts. If anything, our results suggest that praised extra- 


verts do better than praised introverts, although the difference fails to reach an 
acceptable level of significance. 


nae 

It seems that the additional information showing that children of low ‘N 
scores improve their performance, whether blamed or praised, helps us to interpret 
Thompson and Hunnicutt’s findings. 

Children of high ‘ E’ and low ‘ N ’ scores tend to improve their performance 
when blamed, whereas praised children tend to improve their performance if their 
“ N ' score is low independently of whether they are introvert or extravert. Thomp- 
son and Hunnicutt’s findings could be due to their use of a test of introversion / 
extraversion which might in part at least have been measuring neuroticism. Unlike 
the Junior E.P.I., it was not based on extensive item and factor analyses. 


We agree with Thompson and Hunnicutt that praise and blame should be used 
to fit the case, and that the teacher may use them unwisely if he dces not fully 
appreciate and understand the different personalities in his classroom. It seems a 
us that knowledge of a child’s degree of emotional stability as well as his degree ©: 


extraversion /introversion can improve a teacher’s judgment in which cases to use 
praise or blame. 


SUMMARY. 


The influence of praise and blame on 12-year-old children was studied. Previous 
investigations found that praised introverts and blamed extraverts improve their 
performance more than blamed introverts and praised extraverts. The present 
study, using measures of both extraversion /introversion (E) and neuroticism Or 
emotional stability-instability (N), shows that blamed extraverted and emotionally 
stable children, whether blamed or praised, improve their performance. The 
importance of using both personality dimensions of ‘E’ and ‘N’ for making 
decisions in the use of praise and blame is stressed. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


NTS COMMITTEE (1964 Rej ittee o: iversil y 
3 ` ). eport of the Committee U 
T eaching Methods. London : Her Majesty’s Stationery. Office, ae 173 i 


By T. H. PEAR 


Thi : 
in PREA jee gree moderately priced publication differs from many official reports 
theme. Using t p: many readers who are not professionally concerned with its 
important eee ee aid and objective (statistical) evidence, it illuminates 
room, not pe ts w hich for years have been hotly discussed in many a common 
teachers an Rea 7 a country. Many university members and many school 
usefully ask the y uses are directed or corseted by examiners ‘ up there’ might 
sider Sie man om SA n wnai uenon would I expect this committee to con- 
unsolved, how man: i i ; 
a Thor y ee the foreseeable future ? ” Peni a 
arei ee a that my own answers are typical, I suggest that few 
or criticisms a eon hey follow extracts from the Report, each with ad hoc comments 
problems of ad s the committee contained three vice-chancellors and a head mistress, 
administration are not neglected. There is an excellent summary, from 
s, usually literally : 


whi 
ich ge present reviewer has quoted sentence 
e regard as the main purpose of the first-degree course » - » to train the 


Studer A : 
value a to think for himself and work on his own . . . the vacations should be of 
The eee him practice (in these activities).”” 
consi, EREA TERRAN did not examine a current belief, not universally shared, that a 
suppleme e part of the vacation might properly be spent in earning money to 
Dani ent grants or to pay for a holiday abroad, with possible educational benefits. 
eee reporta(1968) | 
using th e discussed the difficulties, financial and other, which students found in 
believe e vacation to best advantage, and made a number of suggestions which we 
Canta being followed up.” 
ten oo which influence the teaching and supervision of students are 
“ o ne 1s : 
in BS prestige of specialised honours courses and the loss of esteem, particularly 
some gand, of more generalised courses.” (There is criticism of) “ the practice of 
versities of admitting students direct to honours courses and later relegating 


to f 
in ae courses students of marginal performance - - » The alternative, univer 
and and Wales, of admitting $ 1 courses and promoting 


some to sae tudents to general ] 
he st; specialised work for honours at a later stage, involves problems of itsown.-. 
ructure of the ordinary degree course in Sco’ ly involves very 


arge cl tland necessarily 
ieie _. . With the change recently made in the regulations governing 
Possible.” awards, more flexibility in permitting changes of subjects might be 
the Esychological reasons behind a student’s change of course 
Yy no Tamy could be more carefully studied : a few sudden co 
some first always in students who are doing only moderately well 
that thes year honours students ‘ good at’ one of the physi pee 
isolated Piles iy in which knowledge is attained and used now nie them more 
AniS: ology, 
communication > of language may lead to study of psychology: 
In some degree courses the extent ofa 
ill do in the next session. 


uni, eld in June determines what work he w1 1 
: Morea to him when he leaves for the long vacation, and may Prd bon ents 

expect Ci Our inquiries into students’ use © tions showe' 
iligent E to sit examinations or undergo other tests in 
vanta; n the long vacation than other students. For 
ge to teaching in making the academic year run fro. 


385 


after a few terms at 
nversions happen, 
; for examp!e, 
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i { involve complex 
h a change has also been advocated on other grounds. It would invo 9 7 
E A issues which are being separately examined. We think that this 
problem in all its aspects should be considered as a whole.” 


Since my comments are written for a psychological journal, some can be smaa 
from the standpoint of a social psychologist. As one who spent his last un ie 
graduate’s long vacation happily in reading books and articles often poe 
connected with psychology, and in the final examination glecfullyattempted an say 
on a subject which I had explored for fun, I naturally agree with the above sugges 
tion. But there are students whose parents and neighbours regard “ all this reading a 
as a waste of time, and a convenient dodge for avoiding some real work. There is 
too, the more serious claim that much of the non-academic work done in the 
vacation trains the character. Probably, but sometimes in queer ways. One of Our 
toughest writers—ex-service and Cambridge—doubted whether the student he saw 
taking generous tips from casual passengers in the lift of a luxury hotel was tale 
his character desirably. And many years ago the long vacation was regarded y 
university teachers as the period when the student could read the books and journals 
recommended to him in lectures. ; 

“In most universities the basic units of organisation are the departments, 
which enjoy a large measure of independence. This form of organisation Hrone 
certain problems . . . Perhaps the most serious is the difficulty of providing Spree 1 
supervision for the student who belongs wholly to no department and thus may fee 
himself to be a ‘ second-class citizen.’ If more students are to take broader conis 
as recommended by the Committee on Higher Education, these problems wt l 
become increasingly important. We think that in some universities the ngom: 
patibility between full departmental autonomy and the satisfactory conduct 0 
multi-subject courses requires further study.” 


To the director of a department this independence can be very enjoyable, = 
offers other, less personal advantages, but it allows him, if he wishes, to obstruc , 
covertly and overtly, the introduction into the university curricula of a new subject — 
new in his university though middle-aged in some others, by claiming that ae 
is provided for in his and some other departments. The year-long successfu 
resistance to Sociology is a case in point. > 

“ The transition from school to university requires the student to make a rapid 
adjustment in his way of life and in his approach to learning, and his first year at the 
university is, therefore, a critical period for him.” (Some account is given of) “ the 
extent to which students are prepared for this change before and at the beginning 
of their university life, and during their first year at the university.” : 

It is not surprising that ‘ student opinion ’ as expressed in reports from students, 
organisations is not always consonant with statistical evidence, since students 
organisations contain no 


n t only members whose outlook is unusually thoughtful 
and reformist, but also temperamental revolutionaries. 
“ Students’ o 


the grounds that i 
The value of some t 


time given to lectures. 
1s an appreciable minority who want more. 


-Subjects on which he gives advice. Ifa oma 3 
w years has habitually listened to specialists’ talks Or 


ee 
———————— 
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radio and television, m: i 
= s , may he not at time: a rorki 
if anything, does he do bont it? Not. oe oe Eo Do 
i Seapeee > ita | r act may be involv o 
ENX, nane E g ike ol —— (teacher’s) opinion is that pec 
À an ja ion, particularly for opening up a subje! S 
ars R l, y ect for st s w. 
ic ia positon to oe it m themselves by unassisted te and Use sig hos 
| ailed information where suitable textbooks are lacki i E K 
kaeo : r e t tex ks a acking. Lectures re 
a be pong ed over discussion periods in that a continuous pee Fay ote 
RES rup = can be better prepared and more profound than teaching in a discus- 
med tie , can cover’ more ground, and can enable an inspiring teacher to influence 
aaie ud ents. .. “We take the view that students should be clearly informed 
r their attendance at a particular set of lectures is obligatory.” 
n this last question, the report from the Nati i 
: j p 5 ational Union of Students of 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland (1961) says unequivocally : 
nts It has been brought to our attention that at a great number of universities 
a colleges, attendance at lectures is compulsory, if only nominally in 
ane We believe this to be a most unfortunate infringement of the student’s 
sone mic freedom, believing that a student should feel himself as equally free to 
= a lectures he goes to as he is to select which books he reads. . . a 
_ Is this assertion seriously meant to apply to st dent: fi ici 
eneen? y pply to stu ents of, say, medicine or 
r In considering methods of teaching other than the lecture, thi 
ompares seminars with tutorials : 
but The former tend to be subject-centred, and the la 
Toll both commonly begin with the presentation of a paper or essay on a set topic 
ee lowed by discussion. It is widely held that numbers at a tutorial should not 
i — four, and many prefer individual teaching. For seminars the size of group 
pe erred ranges between six and twelve, but many seminars are larger. At Oxford 
and Cambridge tutorials are smaller than elsewhere, but arts students at those 


universities do not spend more time in discussion periods attended by nine or 
In most sciences, on the other hand, 


edad students than arts students elsewhere. 

utorial teaching is relatively little used outside Oxford and Cambridge.” 

Set Since popular discussion 0. n centres on or is confined toa 
ystem traditional at Oxford, an account of it is given 
PE iay as representing one end of the spectrum. n 
an ge en to one or two students, and responsibility for he student s work 
eae giving some teaching is normally concentrated in one tutor. These features 
diss, both advantages and disadvantages which we discuss . « 
discussion period is that, rightly handled, it provides for active pa d 
prudent and for immediate assessment of his efforts . - - The memoranda which the 
Bridges Syndicate at Cambridge received from senior tutors, agreed t 
Js directed to fostering an undergraduate’s general intellectual development, by 
Stimulating his interests and widening his O as well as by overseeing his 


utlook, 
Seneral progress j ing him how to make the best of his 
faei and, perhaps above all,by teaching him h 1 r 
rn ilities and to ae kev To study and master @ subject for himself. NEL i 
there is a tendency for supervision ofa 
Rerostional ae of ‘which the purpose is to make certain that the Pacer 
as properly understood and learned the facts in a p ranch of his subject. 
“g In other words, coaching. The syndicate speak of the need 
iy nea possible deterioration into coaching for the T tipos,” an 
ne. ano isi Report comments : eT’ 
unt of supervision. The Rep jods in a way which is not 


“ Some uni iti to use discussion per a = 
jiiyersihes: app f which the Bridges Syndicate speak with 
ching is to remove 


easy to distingui d hing ’ 0 

di A guish from the ‘ coaching i ea 

isapproval . . . The view that the main purpose of small-group tea ‘versity that it is 
There seem to us 


student's difficulties is implicit jn the commen 
o; form of teaching 
le, where the student is 


e Report valuably 


tter to be student-centred, 


ut of ten tutorials 


d to save supervision 
favour a reduction 


ig als for the very clev 
Se respects in which coaching mé A for examp 
h is too closely geared to examinations, rity of particular questions being 


taught more with a view to the supposed pro 
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set than to give him a connected grasp of his subject as a whole . . . The avoidance 
of such teaching is to some extent a problem for examiners... The term ‘ coaching, 
when used in a pejorative sense, evokes a picture of a student who looks to his coach 
rather than to his own efforts to maintain his momentum and to help him over the 
difficulties of his course.” 


On examinations : 


“ |, . their scope and character, and the questions which students must answer, 
should be such that in preparing for examinations they will not be able to avoid 
being educated. This may make it appear that the examiner is the dominant 
partner, but in our universities, teachers and examiners are, in general, the same 
people.” 


The functions of external examiners, if any, do not appear to have been discussed. 
On the importance of university teaching, as a matter for training and study : 


“ ... nearly three in five of our sample thought that newly appointed university 
teachers should receive some form of organised instruction or guidance on how to 
teach. We do not favour any prolonged course of training, but we think present 
arrangements unduly haphazard . . . there is, in our view, a good deal more that 
might be done to help the inexperienced in the skills of giving tutorials and lectures. 
Such help should be given as a matter of course to all newly appointed staff, without 
waiting until complaints are heard or mistakes have hardened into habits . . - 
Relatively little experiment on methods of university teaching has so far been 
carried out in this country. This we believe to be because there is little to tempt a 
university teacher to give to a study of teaching methods time which inclination and 
self-interest would lead him to give to research in his own subject. In America large 
sums have been made available by the Ford Foundation for operational research in 
teaching, including college and university training...” 

A perennial subject for discussion at different levels of the university hierarchy 
is the emphasis placed by different university employers on teaching and research, 
respectively. When I came to Manchester to develop a department of psychology, 
a junior lecturer offered me an orientation talk. He said: “ Of course, you'll be 
expected to ‘ produce ’.” “ What ?,” I asked. The dark answer was ‘ You'll find 
out.” I did, but since my last assignment had been to Oswald Kiilpe’s laboratory 
at Würzburg, I probably assumed that both teaching and research were expected in 
all universities. I was therefore surprised when a colleague as young as myself 


intervened in a philosophical discussion with “ A.B. always said . `. . ” To a poker 
faced man’s rhetorical question: “ Who’s A.B.? What’s he written ? ” came a 
valm reply: “ He doesn’t write ; he tutors.” 


: While one heard from ‘ natural’ scientists few analyses of the value of research- 
in-general, there was even then a tendency among some Arts people to wonder how 
the advancement of knowledge could best be handed on to others. Scientists, at 
least the younger ones, tended to regard their laboratories (not yet called ‘ivory ) 
as eyries, sanctums, even santuaries. An iconoclastic hemlock-defiying American 
had not then written Knowledge for What ? Knowledge ‘ must ’ be advanced—one of 
those risky ‘metaphors which visualisers often distrust—for ‘its’ own sake. The 
cool use of ‘it’ suggested that deification might be succeeding reification, though 
to some leading scientists metaphysics was ‘ just hot air.’ ‘Pure’ knowledge—@ 
heavily loaded adjective—was still distinguished from applied, and in this connec” 
tion mention of Leonardo da Vinci was in poor taste. The toast “ And may this 
knowledge never be of use to anyone ” was widely quoted by simple souls. 

Even then, some debaters with feet on the ground maintained that research 
and publication were the only steps up the academic ladder. Few seemed surprise 
that candidates, admitting that they had never lectured were appointed with title 
of lecturer and clearly told to learn on the job. Ribald comparisons with air-pilots, 
dentists and violinists were commonly made. Some departments appointed as 4 


lecturer, a person who was expected to give as few lectures as seemed prudent, but 


“What’s in a name” ? : May week quite Properly comes in June. 


m 


— 
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“ Teaching and researc 

hing a esearch must always -in-hz re 
Haralwaye- es ihe same perso Gere 1 ways go hand in-hand, was often heard : 
sennie aall E = =i ; Vas this oe an axiom or a postulate, uttered 
FL eal aa Ta Acs ha it was seldom examined ? But what about Pl 

ates, sdicated tutors in Balliol’s golden days ? pere y, 
surface of such question: mii ental os Theeport touche AT 

s. Opinions of successful i A 
E stions ) ssful producers of radio- 

i on scientific subjects, would be valuable in this pene e 
Sbon TA laian as gaech of the place of lectures in a university syllabus. 
90 sd to consider a thought- provoking discovery. I had c! c : 
pea : S ght-y g very. I had come to know 
a eh ee eee three professors, world-famed for theiradvancements peas 
ot ge r t regarded by students as unsuccessful lecturers. One was very nervy and 
eed ‘ sie a facing his large and rowdy class, another, as finicky as Henry James 
aip br al distinctions, would keep an amused audience waiting while, by audible 
i an | error, he sorted out the right word. To the third, lectures were, perhaps. 
a = on a dog; he brushed them off as irrelevant distractions to his trains of 
a ugh 9 and would occasionally interrupt his free associations with “ Let’s see 

ere was I, Miss X ? All received the Order of Merit. i 

It was sometimes said that at i i 

i 1 a a one university parents cheerfully paid good money 
= Ten who advised undergraduates which lectures or lecturers, a SRi Why 

? Pilots know the whereabouts of sandbanks. The analogy is scarcely perfect, 


since it has been said, and in print, that the tutor’s opinions of a particular sand- 
One read and heard that specific 


a dangers were based on hearsay, even gossip. 

eon ames advice was given to the university student. He was told to avoid most 
S ures ( 3oswell writes that Dr. Johnson said this, but Boswell often Boswellised 
his own report s) to buy relevant books and to study them in the privacy and quiet 
of his own room. The student was assumed to have enough money to buy the books 
and rent a room, but knowledge of the development rate of the student's main and 
subsidiary subjects ought to have guided the adviser’s judgment. Sources men- 
tioned by a good lecturer may be in a foreign language and in journals not easily 
has incamigg Some of the information he imparts may be unpublished, since keen 
ecturers who attend congresses often consider it a pleasant duty to pass on good 


news. 

The alleged and real uses of examinations were ofte: 
teachers familiar with procedures in several universities in 
others. One heard of academic tipsters famed for precognition of questions, 

almost certain to come up,” and of examiners, often young, who chortled “ Not 
those I shall set !” But then they might be told the tale (not as mythical as some 
think) of the old hand who said wearily to a tyro, setting a question from each of a 
heap of books: “In this place, whatever questions you set, you get the same 
answers.” 

The functions of the 
departments invite him to 
questions, not enquiring W. 
The aim is to give a first class examinee a © 
having read more than prescribed chapters in prescribed books. 

_ Psychologists would find it interesting to discuss the qualities desirable in @ 
university or college lecturer, a5 distinguished from a tutor, coach or school teacher. 
How far is he or she actuated by motives which make for good acting ? An actor 
speaks lines written by someone else, P d accepted as 1m- 
fe os in their own right. If early success has caust 

e may even speak lines which nauseate him. His 3 EA 
gestures may have been knocked into him by an overbearing, producer. ac 
performance, good or bad, finishes with the drop of the final curtain. 
eaks his own lines, seldom learnt by 
and may 


_net of notes. 
e may have Te 


nce-reaction. 
b esentful, another 10 per ce 


n discussed especially by 
their own country and in 


external examiner were considered. Some university 
set, with knowledge of the syllabus, @ fair number O: 
ether their themes have been lectured upon in detail. 
hance to show originality, oF evidence of 


heart. A good 
In contrast, a lecturer SP d ation Sken 


lecturer often uses notes unobtrusively, 
given to a speaker who scorns the safety 
for audi 


anxsiouly after each paragraph 
while 10 per cent. of his hearers can be bored, even T 
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or more may be interested, desirous 


of hearing the subject put in perspective, even 
if they criticise this, and regard a 


section which they did not grasp entirely as 
meriting a visit to the library. He may learn that the average student's view of a 
successful lecture can vary from country to country, even from university to 
university. l am told by a lecturer with experience in an old and a new university 
in England, and in several in America, that‘ over there ' students may expect to hear 
succinct arguments ‘for’ and ‘ against’ with an authoritative summing-up. 
Hot for certainty, they despise the mugwump. Yet certain ex-students say that 


they enjoyed spotting the hurdle which the lecturer was approaching, and seeing how, 
and if, he cleared it. 


For some readers, the committee's most disturbing jolt is : 


- +.“ University buildings and plant and the time of university teachers will 
have to be better used. This makes the need for operational research and experiment 
in university teaching still more Pressing. Such experiments should be conducted 
on an inter-university basis.” 
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CARPENTER, Fiytay, and Happan, Eucene E. (1964). Systematic A pplication 
of Psychology to Education. New York : Macmillan, pp. vii-+269, 22s. 


GREEN, Donap Ross (1964). Educational Psychology. Foundations of Modern 
Psychology series. New Jersey : Prentice-Hall, pp. v-+120, no price. 
These two paperbacks have some features in common. Both are designed to 

meet student needs and finance, both are concerned about the failure of education 

courses to assist the student to acquire teaching skills, and both depart from the 
traditional textbook treatment of educational psychology. Their orientationt are 
different, however. 

Professor Green’s book classifies and examines the factors relevant to school 
learning : (a) factors in school situations that influence learning processes ; (b) some 
of the major features of these learning processes; (c) instructional procedures ; 
and (d) the effects of schooling. It is one of the very useful ‘ Foundations ’ series, 
but is less successful than some of the others because it is much less a specialist text 
than condensed general text book. It attempts to cover too much ground for its 
limited format and the author has obviously had a problem in choosing illustrative 
studies. Nevertheless, it is clearly written, avoids over-technical language and 
should provide useful supplementary reading for students in training. 


The same cannot always be said of the book by Carpenter and Haddan, the use- 
is severely limited by the assumption that 


fulness of which, for British students, i L r 
students will already have some acquaintance with psychology and in particular, 
Skinnerian terminology. This is a pity, because it contains a rigorous analysis of 
‘Education in Subject Matter’ in a way which is new and stimulating. The 
authors attempt to describe the instrumental behaviour of both teacher and learner 
in relation to the activities of information getting, application analysis and creativity. 
Essentially, it is an attempt to describe classroom behaviour in Skinnerian edad 
with a great deal of emphasis in defining objectives and applying criteria a three 
of the book is devoted to the analysis of some teaching methods, namely, ps 
group discussion, the use of motion pictures, field trips and automated devices. 


St re lik this the most interesting part of the book and it, is 
udents are likely to find th find elsewhere. The final chapter contains 


certainly material that they will not f à h i 
some C ovesi] recommendations about the genni’ Panapa tacne and 
research in schools of education in America which are also re i a4 send nee 


Cartuy, J. D., and 

London : Academic Press, 
ceedings of a symp 
ndon in October, 1963. 


and in the discussions. — RG 
phenomenon. Wallis points out t c l I 
are needed to maintain colony cohesion 1n vg carter 
Fisher considers—and Lorenz concurs— that in bi ntraspecific phenomenon. 
predation and defence, aggression 1S € e 

Furthermore, within any species, aggressi 

‘ thrashing’ and ‘ritual ’ fighting are best ecb 
fit individuals, spacing them out, and achieving 
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A related question with regard to human beings is whether ieee 
necessary or merely a readily acquired mode of behaviour. some ga EEEO 
e.g., Burton, regard aggression as mainly acquired, while Ser Bigi ae 
Matthews, seem to incline to the opposite view. What impresses the pa a eles ot 
the contributors examine and weigh evidence carefully in considering w nic 
aggressive behaviour, and in what measure, are genotypic or otherw ge se nightly 

The word aggression is, of course, not unambiguous ; and moe 
attempts to re-examine and clarify concepts such as aggression and os eee 
dealing with aggression, the biological and the social scientists barely tal A = B eee 
language. The contributions of the latter are not altogether overshadow Sa) y a 
of the former. Andreski’s discussion of the origins of war is most interesting: a 
less so, but very peripheral to the symposium, is a paper by Laver on idee ao 
means to social aggression. It would be possible to single out several other ae 
tributions as especially interesting and valuable. Suffice it to say, how oy = all 
The Natural History of Aggression is a useful book, and one of great interes 
concerned with comparative psychology, in the broadest sense of ee ci 


DEMBER, WILLIAM (1964). Visual Perception—The Nineteenth Century. New 
York: John Wiley, PP. Xli+-222, 38s., 23s, 
In the paper-back series, Per. 
Mandler, Professor Dember presen 


i aik 4 V E 
g about the origins of various concepts of which they EA 

iti Students may also be stimula S 

eading in the original sources, though more information mig 


Since the excerpts are confined to the nineteent! 
cannot begin, as he might, with Berkeley, although he 
tory material. The first section, containi 


space perception, especially Wheatsto 
are rather disappointing, Througho 
manner of these writings and the “field naturalist 


ough the b i 
f real value, M. D. VERNON. 
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ales ‘Aujourd "Hui. Quebec: Les Presses 
De L’Universite Laval, pp. 191, $3.00, 


. . m 
: desire for independence ane 
cial independence ; desire for eonan 
xual love. One might define adolescen 


parents and in the family; desire for So 
independence, and the desire for heterose: 
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Psychologically. į 
and confit. À , it would seem, by the presence or absence of these areas of stress 
as sips this book does . 
—_ originality se a than cover again the well-known ground. Roch Duval 
Tie rmation act by i a an existentialist attitude to his theme, drawing 
aay i Aristocrats RE Senn to sta istics, but by quotations from the novel, 
H Seon bea e Gi ichel de Saint-Pierre, himself a practised observer of 
Sth used by the a N pi meed can easily degenerate into mere anecdotalism 
ia that rine tne i he method permits the uninhibited statement of acute 
servation. To tra cgcanse they carry the authenticity of objective, sympa- 
ranslate, and paraphrase, some of these insights : “ What 
“ Conflicts are 


adole: 
scents r 
s most need is 
need is carm, for they have perpetual tensions,” 
flicts are bad ; 


not nece 
*ssarily ‘ 
mea oe lho indeed, often essential—but in 
« ng The violence of an adolescent's demands simply indicates his 
Adolescents are both highly-sexed and modest.” 
enough to complete 


on’t imagine 
the education of a PEE n adolescents simple 
ema lays much np apao As might be expected from a re 
individu the correlates ot ott control, and takes the reader into suc 
is deve maturation OE E vocation, but he sees control as the consequence © 
etter Gene z Bg. Bs another name for inhibition. Throughout, his outlook 
hristians than ol ucating adolescents to have a healthy €80 will produce 
an old-style religious teaching »__a conviction pertinent to the 


Problem oi 
ine he betas all education everywhere. 
= light of Fada m e book presents a critical appraise 
Ore attention paid F ities of adolescent development. The author 
elsewp CYP discussio o the emerging personalities of secondary S¢ 
here returns a n; less spoon-feeding, less homework. Here, too, e3 
Semia s JAMES HEMMING. 


al of second: 


n Childhood to Adolescence. 
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MAN, Ron 
RONALD (1964). Religious Thinking fro 
#1 4-276, 32s. 


Ondon : 
Fir There sit Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp- xt 
St many problems in the highly controversial field of religious peer 
ther 1l sho 
attempt at al there are 


Publi d ™ 
blicly TAR fundamental, is whether any 
ed schools to teach children religions knowledge, Wee h know- 


Man 
leqee Who wi 
hated Mont Gane. call into question the very Crede ae, wha 
is ed that s hould be mac™: 
some such attempt $ rable should pe taught to the 
j * religious 


Childe! Teligious i 

dren ? | abies and concepts, of the many aval’ content of’ tr 

wee OBE, H urd, given agreement on the form and con 7 i 
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and that early acquired misconceptions, for example, interpreting many — 
stories as literal historical truths, may play havoc with later attempts to under- 
stand religious ideas in a more sophisticated and scholarly way. p 

Dr. Goldman’s book is, therefore, strongly to be recommended to all who are 
interested and involved in problems of religious education. True, there is little 
here for those who reject the whole notion of religious education in the schools, or for 
those, such as fundamentalists, whose interpretation of religious knowledge is vastly 
different from that of the author and of modern theologians. Others will regret 
the exclusion from the enquiry of “ children of parents who were Roman Catholics, 
Jews, negroes or of foreign extraction.” Nevertheless, here is a most valuable and 
illuminating empirical study of the actual struggles of children of varying ages and 
abilities to understand complex and often symbolic religious ideas in a world in- 
creasingly dominated by logical-scientific thinking. 


G. W. PILKINGTON. 


KERLINGER, FRED. N. (1964). Foundations of Behavioral Research. New York : 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, pp. xix+-739, no price given. 


Intended for “ graduate students who have elementary backgrounds in psy- 
chology, statistics, and measurement ” (p. ix), this is a big book both in conception 
and execution, Its cight major sections are : (1) the language and approach of 
Science ; (2) sets, relations, and variance ; (3) probability and statistical inference; 
(4) designs of research ; (5) types of research ; (6) measurement ; (7) methods of 
observation and data collection; and (8) analysis and interpretation. 

Parts I, II and III develop concepts for use in later discussions. The core 
vocabulary is economical and is reinforced by use throughout the remainder of the 
book. A good symbolism is developed in Part IV for comparing research designs 
which ably expresses the difficult point about whether or not the independent 
variable is manipulable, and if manipulable whether it is or is not manipulated. 
This must be one of the clearest accounts of elementary design principles that is 
available today. Part V discusses research programs largely according to whether 
the independent variable is currently manipulable as in laboratory experiments, or 
is derived ex post facto. The properties of different levels of measurement and the 
logic of test measurement are discussed with clarity and economy of concept in 
Part VI. Part VII reviews the interview, objective tests, observational methods, 
projective methods, content analysis, sociometry and includes very full chapters on 
the Semantic Differential and Q Methodology. “The first two chapters of Part VIII 
discuss descriptive methods, tabulation and the like ; and a final chapter explains 


he writing of research reports, historical and 
computers in the behavioural sciences. 


à eterences is evident in numerous footnotes. Un- 
fortunately, the brief author index is f. i 


pts in the first two parts, Part III, 
S Ds l ok, is disappointing in some respects. 
First, chi-square is introduced precipitously, acting merely as a vehicle for discussing 
statistical significance (p. 150). For this reason, the student is asked to take a 
number of things on trust quite unnecessarily. The null hypothesis model is in any 
case stated in terms of coin-tossing and could have been followed through as such. 
Secondly, the concept of ‘ degrees of freedom ” is hurriedly and inadequately intro- 
duced, although one or two less fundamental considerations are given space. Treat- 
ment of the normal distribution is also hurried, and standard scores are explained in 
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in sociological terms. An ethnic enclave is often such a subculture, satis eri 
explained in social terms of migration, isolation, occupation. Such personality 
tendencies as anxiety, inadequacy, and resentment need play no part in its origin 
or continued existence. ; ; a 

Dr. Klein uses a variety of sociological concepts to explain subcultural 
behaviour—from anomie and relative deprivation to role. This is sometimes 
illuminating ; but without proper clarification of concepts can lead to confusion. 
The subculture of a group distinguishes and separates it from the wider society = 
roles do the opposite. Miners and adolescents may have a subculture which separates 
them from the wider world ; but the ‘ strictly defined ’ roles of miners and adoles- 
cents, to which Dr. Klein refers, relate them to society, so that people outside their 
subcultural groups know what to expectof them. Of course, there can be specifically 
subcultural roles; but we do not further sociological or psychological analysis by 
using role and culture as if they meant the same. * The theoretical background 
is uncomplicated,” Dr. Klein believes. It is far more complicated than she knows. 


F. MUSGROVE. 


MARKIE, S. M. (1964). Good Frames and Bad: A Grammar of Frame Writing. 
New York: J. Wiley, pp. xiv-+278, 35s. 


This book considers one of the several stages that are undergone in the produc” 
tion of a programme, namely that of frame-writing. It is important to observe tha 
it is not intended as a full treatment of programmed instruction. This Gramma 
is written for students who are interested in programming techniques and who are 
high in verbal and scholastic ability: it is not designed to produce professional 
programmers. The book contains four chapters, three on styles of programming 
(linear, multiple-choice branching, and—very briefly—mathematics) and the fourth 
on editing. The student experiences a wide variety of programming styles, and a 
host of useful examples and procedures: he is constantly engaged in a critical 
analysis of programming techniques and theory 

The layout of this programmed text is like no other known to the reviewer : 
it is essentially an intelligent format for adult readers. Miss Markle happily 
scotches the idea that all the frames in a programme should be the same physical 
size, and reiterates what Skinner argued all along—each step should be such a size 
that the student can reasonably expect to master it. With such a population, this 
means that the frames vary in size from the minute to the extremely large. Nor are 
these frames of the ‘ Swiss-cheese ’ variety, full of holes or blanks to complete— 
conversational questions are asked, opinions are given and discussed, and only 
occasionally is a written response required. In addition, a heavy and a pleasing 
use is made of the response element of the text for confirmation of the students’ 
response, and for further discussion and elaboration. One limitation of the pro- 
gramme is, however, that it is too much concerned with individual frames. In 
programmed instruction stimuli are presented in sequences. Unfortunately, the 
author has seenfit to omit any reference to her earlier excellent paper on the analysis 
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ennit > ade. Good Frames and Bad makes an 
important contribution, but to a less important aspect of the field. 


James HARTLEY. 
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Nistetr, W. R. (Edit.) (1965). How and Why Do We Learn? London: Faber 
and Faber, pp. 196, 21s. 


Many a good publc lecture deserves a wider audience, though some lectures sur- 
vive the process of printing more successfully than others. In recent years, several 
series of lectures on educational topics given in the University of London have been 
published in book form. In each series, however uneven the quality, we can usually 
be sure of finding at least one or two lectures which themselves justify the publica- 
tion. N 

This text is a series of lectures on educational psychology, delivered in 1963-64. 
Aspects of educational psychology have been skilfully divided among the con- 
tributors. The result is a book which is interesting as a unit, while individual 
chapters will provide a student with a useful review of a selected theme. 

In the first lecture, “ Learning versus Teaching,” Professor Stephen Wiseman 
pleads that in education our preconceptions should be tested against evidence, and 
proceeds to review research on a variety of relevant topics—maturation, environ- 
mental influences on development, teachers and teaching methods—to illustrate his 
point. Next, Dr. Doris Lee discusses the nature of perception, intuition and insight, 
and the relevance of research on these to education. Dr. W. D. Wall, in Learning to 
Think, shows the relevance of learning theory to educational practice. Professor 
Harry Kay discusses some problems in programmed learning. Professor Ben 
Morris explains the dynamics of small group situations, considers leadership, and 
draws the implications for education. Dr. W. Taylor continues the account of 
social learning, extending the scope to include the school and the neighbourhood. 

There is also a Part Two, with three further lectures : Richard Hoggart on the 
mass media; Stephen Potter’s witty Learning to Enjoy ; and an autobiographical 
account by Sir Hugh Foot of his diplomatic activites, entitled Learning to Live in a 
Heterogenous World. In the Introduction the editor defensively seeks to justify the 
inclusion of these extra contributions, perhaps anticipating the reader's (and the 
reviewer's misgivings). 

The variety of treatment is such that most readers will find at least one of the 
lectures stimulating, and it is unlikely that anyone will enjoy all of them. Or course 
the advantage of a book over a lecture series is that it is easier to move on when 
interest flags. 

A similar series of lectures published in 1955 (including Knight, Fleming, 
Morris, Wall, Vernon and others) was entitled “ The Bearings of Recent Advances 
in Psychology on Educational Problems.” The 1965 title is more striking. But it is 
interesting to note that the optimistic note of ‘ recent advances’ in 1955 has been 
replaced in 1965 by a question mark. Joun NisBeEt. 


Puitiips, Marcaret (1965). Small Social Groups in England. London: 
Methuen, pp. 318, 25s. 


This is an odd book out in the voluminous literature on groups. It covers an 
extremely wide range, from small and temporary informal groups to segments of 
large institutions such as the Services, hospitals and schools, and the time span 
extends over a period of some twenty years. This cannot be achieved by conventional 
methods, and the author's chief source of material was a questionnaire handed out 
to group members asking them to record their observations and experiences. Out 
of the mass of data thus assembled, Miss Phillips has distilled a series of variegated 
vignettes of group life ; only those who have had to deal with this kind of material 
will be able to appreciate the immense amount of labour entailed in such a task. 

© process of selection was guided by a theoretical framework which is a somewhat 
eclectic mixture of Freud, Talcott Parsons and others. At the end of each chapter, 
aturing sketches of several groups, there is a discussion designed to bring out 


©oretical issues connected with the material. 
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ntrast to many dreary tomes on groups, this book makes easy reading ; 
the a often enced with ito, and evident feeling. At the same time ea 
becomes apparent that many of the observers were far from detached, judging $ ise 
fellows from a particular standpoint : here is an example: “ There was, how ev me 
a left-wing tendency among the younger members, a more balanced outlook amo p 
the older.” Apart from religious, political, social class and other preron paci 3 
person’s perception of a group may also be strongly coloured by his special posi a 
within it. While the author is, of course, aware of these factors, she would seem 4 
make insufficient allowance for them, often tending to write as though the accoun 
were a purely objective one. 
e Jose Har eoin also arises inevitable from the method used and from "3 
way in which the work took shape. The original collection of data was innocent i 
any particular theoretical orientation—indeed, at the time very little worthy of a 
label existed. Hence, theories came in at a relatively late stage, the data being use 
to illustrate them, especially a rather simplified ‘ family ’ model of a psyc hoanalytic 
type ; moreover, the author appears to be unfamiliar with a gocd deal of recent Tone 
on group behaviour and leadership, such as that of Newcomb, which would be highl y 
relevant to her thesis and might have led her to change some of the emphasis. 
Thus, for instance, she cites with approval the statement by Homans that the 
leader must be the most conformist in the group, interpreting several of the group 


settings in terms of this alleged principle; but Hollander has shown convincingly 
that the statement in this rigid form is untenable. 


In view of the author’s modest claims these criticisms might seem churlish, 


but it was felt advisable to sound a cautionary note lest anyone be misled into trying 
to use this book as a text on group behaviour. Miss Phillips merely suggests that her 
work might be a source of hypotheses, particularly concerning the development of 
groups in time. Further, as Bryan Wilson puts it in “ A sociologist’s footnote, 
(a very informative chapter added to the book) : “ One obtains a particularly vivid 
picture of the self-interpretation of groups and of their self-awareness.” This is a 
dimension lacking in most contemporary work, and here the author has made a 
distinctive contribution. Educationists will probably find the chapter on “ Teaching 
staffs ” rewarding ; teachers concerned with group behaviour can use the book as a 
source of case histories on which students can sharpen their analytical tools. 


GUSTAV JAHODA.. 


Stuckin, W. (1964). 
pp. x+147, 25s. 
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Imprinting and Early Learning. London: Methuen, 
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goats, sheep, dogs, deer, buttalos, and zebras, and it is, therefore, inevitable that the 
implications for human development come up for consideration. On this point, 
however tempting it may be to indulge in speculation, Sluckin is careful to be 
cautious, for research on early human learning is still strangely retarded when 
compared with work on ducklings, goslings and chicks. Only the notion of matura- 
tional readiness for certain types of learning experience, which underlies the imprint- 
ing phenomenon and which has been expressed in the concept of critical (or, more 
cautiously nsitive) periods, is one that has wide applicability, and a book such 
as the present one may well be read with profit by those who are inclined to discuss 
the learning process in isolation and refuse to take into account its developmental 
context. 

While much of the book is devoted to an examination of the variables affecting 
the manifestation of imprinting, Sluckin by no means neglects the wider theoretical 
issues. Do the findings discussed under this heading show that there is more than 
one kind of learning,does early learning differ quantitatively from later learning and, 
in particular, must the reinforcement principle be supplemented or even replaced by 
othęr t pes of explanations. Sluckin raises the issue whether the study of imprinting 
has not brought up the need for a new theoretical formulation for learning and 
motivation, and though he does not undertake such a mammoth task himself, here 
his discussion of imprinting as a form of “exposure learning” and the linkage he 
makes with perceptual learning may well prove a step in just this direction. It is 
somewhat frustrating that the discussion of this highly interesting motion is so brief 
and that the theoretical analysis and integration of empirical findings should not 
have been carried further, for this is really the climax of the book and, in many 
respects, potentially its most important contribution. One must hope that the 
author will develop this notion elsewhere. 

It should be pointed out that the dust coverisrather misleading whenitstates that 
the author, in his conclusions, discusses the implications which imprinting has for 
educational and abnormal psychology. These receive but a bare mention, for Sluckin 
quite rightly eschews the temptation to indulge in the unwarranted extrapolations 
and generalisations to which imprinting has been particularly subject. But to 
anyone who wants to follow the development of a new and fascinating area of 
behavioural res h and to witness the extension of one particular frontier of 
knowledge, this book can be highly recommended. H. R. SCHAFFER. 


"t 


Vernon, P. E. (1964). Personality Assessment: A Critical Survey. London 

Methuen, pp. ix+333; 42s. 

Some giants do not bother much about the work of people of lesser—or even 
similar stature. Philip Vernon has never been in this group. Writing twenty-ñve 
years ago about his The Measurement of Abilities, the reviewer remarked : ‘' Not the 
least of the services he performs is the preparation of statements of the problems, 
methods and tindings of other psychologists.” Professor Vernon is still at it; and 
those whose work he scrutinises should feel gratitude for the meticulous attention 
their efforts receive from him. True, his comment is sometimes quietly devastating, 
but never without apparent justice. 

Occasionally, perhaps, the comment is less effective than it could be. For 
although Dr. Vernon’s erudition flows on and on, it has its jerky patches. Research 
findings of people you have never heard of are fascinatingly teased out and hitched 
together ; and just as you are expecting some of the‘ buts ' to be explained, or some 
new insight to be presented, off you go to something else. Vernon makes few con- 
cessions to people who like bridges : he thinks stepping stones should be enough. 
Perhaps part of the explanation is to be found in an old-fashioned remark made 
during the war by one of his former colleagues: “ Philip doesn’t realise that some 
of our g's wouldn't come above his ankles.” A 

Sometimes he provides a surprise. For instance, he still ignores what some of 
us think was a very nasty flaw in the Kelly and Fiske study of predictors and 
criteria of performance in clinical psychology—the artificiallity of the whole 
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situation. How can you claim to be seriously engaged on the validation of selection 
tools, when you know that vour subjects have known, from the beginning of the 
' selection ' procedure, that they are already home and dry ? The whole set-up was 
breath-taking in its naivete. Yet Professor Vernon's criticism of it shows no real 
advance on the one he put forward in his Personality Tests and Assessments, which 
came out not long after the Kelly-Fiske report and was, therefore, in some degree 
excusable. 

Again, he displays an odd persistence, right from the first pi 
through chapter one, to the end of the book, in attributing ' 
ideas to clinical psychologists as clinical psychologists. He does not quite say that 
this is part of his definition of clinical psychology but he gets very near to it, 
through his repetitious conjunction of these adjectives. This seems a little perverse. 

But such blemishes as these cannot be regarded as desperately important, for 
the book is without doubt a major psychological publication, It is a pity that he 
has hidden away in various places (though it is not so hidden in Chapter 11) what 
he has to say about Cattell and Eysenck, who are both good for several lines of page 
numbers in the author index. (Their runners-up are Guilford-—whose views were 
shared ‘ at one time’ by the author —followed by Cronbach and Gordon Allport): 
The discussion on Cattell and Eysenck goes a good deal deeper than the splendi 
chapter on factor theories provided eight years ago by Hall and Lindzey, 1n thet 
Theories of Personality; but it does, perhaps, need the Hall-Lindzey expos! le 
(or something like it) as briefing material. And perhaps it should have, aS supp © 
ments, two papers (‘ Eysenck on Cattell ' and ‘ Cattell on Eysenck ') which appeare 
in Occupational Psychology, in 1961 and 1964, respectively. ALEC RODGER. 
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__J-—The Editor is glad to consider articles in the fields of educational and child psychology, whether 
written from the theoretical, clinical, experimental or psychometric standpoints. It is, however, 
desirable that statistical matter (formulae, tables, discussions of techniques, etc.) should be kept to a 
minimum, so that the Journal will be of interest to statistically untrained readers. Such concepts as the 
mean, percentiles, standard deviation, correlation, chi-squared, standard error, critical ratio, significance 
and reliability, and general or group factors, can be employed in the text. But more complex concepts 
and methods should be explained or confined to footnotes or an appendix, or published elsewhere. 
Articles which have been, or are to be, published elsewhere cannot be accepted. 

y 2.—Length. The usual range of length is from 2,500 to 4,500 words, and only very exceptionally 
will articles of more than 6,000 words be published. Short research reports of 500—1,000 words, such as 
outlines of theses, are welcomed. These should normally be submitted through the Head of,the Depart- 
ment in which the research was carried out. ji 

3.—Arrangement. Articles should be preceded by a summary or abstract of between 100 and 300 
words, embodying the main conclusions. This should be typed directly after the title and author's 
name and place of work. A contents analysis, or list of headings, need not be included, but successive 
sections of the article should receive numbered headings, e.g. : i 

I. INTRODUCTION. 
II. OUTLINE OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH. 
III. PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
(i) Subjects and materials. 
(ii) Experimental Procedure. 
IV. STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 
V. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 
VI. REFERENCES. 

4.—Typing. All papers must be typed (double or 1}-spaced) on one side of quarto or foolscap paper. 
There should be margins of at least one inch all round. Authors should consult articles in current numbers 
of the Journal, and copy their conventions in respect of capitalising the title and main section headings, 
italicising author’s place of work and sub-section headings, indentation of paragraphs, the form of 
references and tables, etc. 

5.—Footnotes should be few in number, and should be indicated in the text by using the signs 
„LES 

6.— References should normally be indicated by date following the author's name in the text, e.g., 
Spearman (1904), or (Spearman, 1904, p. 160), or—where there are two or more publications in the same 
year—Burt (1939a). However, it is occasionally more convenient to number the references throughout, 
and to type numbers in the text above the line, e.g., Spearman.‘ When there are two or three references 
only, these may be placed in footnotes in the text, instead of in a separate section at the end. 


The list of references at the end should always be in alphabetical order of author’s names, and— 
for any one author—by order of date, The following standard form of references should be observed : 

DEARBORN, W. F., and Rotuney, J. W. M. (1941). Predicting the Child's Development. Cambridge, 

Mass. : Sci.-Art. 

(Note that Ltd., etc., after publisher's names, also the numbers of pages in the book, can be omitted.) 

Burt, C. (1939a), The relations of educational abilities. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 9, 55-71. 

(Note the absence of inverted commas and of capital inttials in the titles of articles. The number of 
the volume is in arabic, not roman numerals. The part of the journal is not given, but page numbers 
are included in full.) 

The World List of abbreviations (as given in the December issues of Psychological Abstracts) is used 
for journals. iğ 

7.—Tables and figures are costly to print, and should be used only when they save space 
essential for effective presentation. The same material should not be presented in a table ar 
Each table or figure should be numbered (in arabic figures), on a separate sheet, and its approx’ a 
position indicated in the typescript. Drawings should be in Indian ink on heavy, unruled paper, id 
lettering on graphs being in pencil. Lines in tables should be ruled in pencil. Each table or graph shou 
have a short title, sufficient for understanding without searching in the text. ey 

8.—Corrections. The Editor cannot consider for publication articles which are pony ere 
in presentation. The typescript submitted (after preliminary consultation, if desired) Se costly, out of 
the final form in which the author wishes the paper to appear. Since changes in proot Oe or deletions 
all proportion to the original setting, authors must be charged for any changes, inserti 
other than printer’s errors). 

9.—Reprints. Authors receive fifty copies of their papers free. 
may be had at cost price if the order is given when the proof is returned. 
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GOVERNMENT 
SOCIAL SURVEY 


In order to carry out expanding programmes of research in many fields 
additions to research and technical staff are needed. Applications are 
invited for the posts of Principal and Senior Survey Research Officers. 


. The Social Survey is the Government’s central survey research organisation 

* which works for all departments, Royal Commissions and other public 
Committees. Current studies include work in Housing, Delinquency, 
Manpower, Education, Social Economics and Consumer Expenditure, 
Transport and many aspects of Social Administration and Welfare 
Services. A wide range of methods is employed involving both factual 
study as well as opinion and attitude research, and emphasis is laid on 
the development of appropriate methodology. In the Social Survey 
research officers work with specialist technicians in sampling, inter- 
viewing, coding and computing but have full responsibility for the design 
and reporting of their project. 


Most Social Survey reports are published and the contribution of papers 
on research methodology to professional journals is encouraged. 


All applications should be qualified in one of the Social Sciences, Statis- 
tics or Mathematics or have had relevant experience in social, economic 
or operation research. 


PRINCIPAL SURVEY RESEARCH OFFICERS should haveshown them- 


selves capable of organising a research programme, have carried out studies 
showing advanced technical skill and be capable of supervising the work of the 
other research officers. Salary rising to £2,983. 


SENIOR SURVEY RESEARCH OFFICERS should be able to produce 


several complete reports for which they have had major responsibility. Salary 
rising to £2,414, 


Applicants should list all previous work and be able to produce reports of 
completed studies. 


These posts can lead to superannuated established positions and there are 
prospects of promotion to higher levels ranging at present up to £4,385 p.a. 


Write for application form to Manager (PE 2630/UJ.) Ministry of Labour, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


Interested research workers who would like further information about the work 
or conditions may contact the Director, Government Social Survey, Telephone 
CITY 5744 Ext. 291. 


